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^HE  public  are  beginning,  we  suspect,  to  be  almost  tired  of 
■  the  subject  of  Africa ;  and  tbe  great  problem,  now  that  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  its  solution,  is  apparently  regarded 
with  diminished  interest.  Clapperlon  excited  less  intense  curi¬ 
osity  and  sympathy  than  Park ;  for  no  information  that  can  be 
brought  home  from  such  a  country,  can  compensate  for  the 
charm  of  mystery  which  it  dispels.  The  more  we  know  of 
Central  Africa,  the  less  worthy  it  seems  of  being  known.  The 
shadows  of  romance  shrink  and  disappear  as  the  sun  of  science 
advances.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so;  since  it  is  of  infinite  importance 
that  correct  knowledge  should  he  obtained,  and  that  the  dark 
it'cesses  of  the  negro  world  should  he  laid  open.  But  a  more 
accurate  or  definite  anticipation  of  the  result,  would  have  pnra- 
hsed  the  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  imaginary 
objects,  that  we  gain  possession  of  real  ones,  less  attractive,  but 
of  more  intrinsic  value. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  regret,  in  reading  tlie  narra- 
thes  of  their  adventures,  that  the  first  explorers  of  unknown 
regions  were  so  slenderly  furnished  with  that  scientific  know- 
kdge  which  would  have  prevented  their  committing  various 
palpable  mistakes,  and  forming  expectations  w  holly  unreason¬ 
able.  But  if  their  suflerings  might,  in  many  cases,  have  been 
greatly  mitigated  or  obviated  by  more  correct  inforimitlon,  their 
pleasures  would  also  have  been  diminished; — the  impuUe  of 
curiosity,  the  spring  of  hope,  would  have  been  weakened ;  and 
they  would  hardly  have  been  the  gainers  by  the  premature  dis¬ 
sipation  of  that  enthusiasm  which  Ls  sustained  by  an  exaggera- 
tion  of  the  object  of  pursuit.'  Besides  which,  the  testimony  of 
•  traveller  of  moderate  acquirements,  though  necessarily  de- 
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fectivr,  perhaps,  less  lia!)lt‘  to  the  bias  of  theoretic  viewKUDi] 
prc‘ possessions  ;  so  ll>at  we  have  no  reason  to  he  Hissstisfied,  on 
the  whole,  tlint  the  pioneers  of  j^eograplfual  discovery  have  not 
all  been  llebers  or  l(\imboldts.  tmi 

M.Caillie  frankly  tells  ns,  that,  havin;»  cherished  from  earHut 
infancy  a  stron<4  desire  to  hccoine  a  traveller,  be  had  al«t^ 
seized  with  avitlity  any  occasion  that  could  facilitate  the  nwtiv. 
of  acqnirinj^  knowled<j;e;  hut,  notwithstandini^  all  his  effoitilo 
supply  the  want  of  a  good  education,  he  had  not  been  able  Id 
procure  more  than  a  scanty  store  of  information.  The  tuio. 
i)ii»«4raphicnl  sketch  contained  in  the  Introduction,  is  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  volume. 

‘  I  was  horn  in  11100,  at  IMuuzr,  in  the  drpartinent  of  the  Dfax* 
Sj  vrrHi  inv  jv.irrnis,  wh(»  wen*  jxwir,  1  had  the  misfortune  to  Wit 
mv  childh<Mn(.  I  receiv<Hl  no  othor  ednr.it ion  than  what  the  charih- 
scfuKil  of  mv  village  afforded  ;  and  as  schui  as  I  could  road  and  wriu. 
I  was  put  t«»  Irani  a  tratic,  to  which  I  soon  t<H»k  a  dislike,  owing  to  t^ 
reading  of  vovages  and  trawls,  which  occnjiiiMl  ail  iny  leisure  mo- 
ineuts.  'I'he  Historv  of  Hohinsoii  ('rusm*,  in  particular,  inHamod  »\ 
voung  iinaginatioii :  1  was  impatient  to  encounter  adventiin's  like  hb; 
iiav,  I  already  felt  an  amhition  to  signalize  myself  hy  some  ioiportu: 
discoverv  vpringiiig  up  in  my  heart. 

‘  (uMigraphicai  books  and  maps  were  lent  to  me  :  the  map  of  Afria 
ill  which  1  wiw  scarcely  any  hut  countries  marked  as  desert  or  w- 
known,  excited  my  attention  more  than  any  other.  In  short,*  di' 
predilection  grew  into  a  passimi,  hir  wliich  I  renounced  everj*  thi»^; 
I  ceased  to  join  in  the  sports  and  amusements  of  mv  comnides;  1  Jwr 
mv.self  up  on  Sundavs  to  nnid  all  the  lMM»ks  of  travels  that  I  wwtUf 
tc»  pTf»cure.  1  talked  to  my  uncle,  ivho  was  mv  guardian,  of  mf 
to  travel  :  he  disappnweil  it,  forcible  representing  the  dangeniTthic 
I  should  incur  at  w  u,  and  the  regret  which  I  should  feel  far  t«r 
from  mv  country  and  my  family — in  short,  he  ncgh'cted  uothiaftfr 
divert  me  fr(»iii  my  project.  My  rmdution,  limvever,  was  irrcvucab; 
1  still  iiisistisl  on  setting  out,  ami  he  made  no  further  op{H>sition. 

*  All  tiiut  1  p«»ssessed  was  sixty  francs,  and  with  this  trifle  I  Jp" 
ceeded  to  Hochefurt  in  181(>,  and  embarked  in  the  brig  La  W' 
bound  to  Senegal. 

‘  I'his  vt*ssi*l,  as  it  is  well  known,  sailed  in  efunpanv  with  La  Medw* 
on  Isiard  which  was  M.  Mollien,with  whom  I  was  not  then  acquiints. 
and  who  has  since  made  such  interesting  discoveries  in  the  intcrMf* 
Africa,  (bir  brig,  having  luckily  partial  conqmny  with  La 
arrived  wnthout  accident  in  the  road  of  St.  Louis.  From  thatpl^^ 
pr»H'i*e<led  to  Dakar,  a  villagt*  in  the  ptuiinsula  of  Cape  Verd,  whiik* 
the  nnfi»rtunate  jiersons  suvihI  from  the  wreck  of  La  3I»»tiiist 
conveyoil  by  La  Loire.  After  a  stay  of  some  mouths  at  this 
sjH»t,  when  the  English  had  restored  the  colony  to  the  Frcncbfl** 
out  for  fi>t.  L<»uis.'  Viil.  1.  pp.  2,  3.  «  -n' 

Tho  hardships  which  our  young  adventurer  endlircH 
journey  ovcrlanil  from  St.  Louis  to  Dakar,  had ’the  eiW 
alhiving  for  n  time  the  .spirit  of  enterprise.  Being* 
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jjfjuutous  passage  to  GiwiclaloujH*,  he  ])rocce(]ed  to  that  colony, 
vhfre  lie  held  a  petty  appointment  for  al>out  six  months.  But  Ins 
pa<s»u)i)  for  traveUing  soon  revived;  the  perusal  of  Mungo  Parkis 
Travels  gave  new  attractions  to  his  projects;  and  his  constitution 
kaving  now  withstood  a  residence  of  some  length  at  the  Senegal 
aid  in  Guadaloupe,  he  was  led  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of 
niccess.  'Fowards  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  he  again  reached  St. 
Loub,  with  resources  not  a  little  reduced  by  his  useless  voyages. 
Here  he  learned  that  M.  Adrien  Partarrieu,  who  had  b(*cn  sent 
by  Major  (iray  to  purchase  goods  retjuired  by  the  King  of 
Bondoo,  was  ])reparing  to  rejoin  the  iMiglish  expedition.  M. 
Caillie  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the  caravan,  and  they 
reached  Houlihaneh  in  safety.  Ihiable  to  obtain  permission  to 
proceed  to  the  eastward,  ^lajor  (ilray  was  compelled  to  return 
'  through  FooU-Toro;  and  it  was  not  without  both  dilHcuIty  and 
danger  that  M.  l^artarrieu  and  his  party  made  good  their  escape 
I  to  Fort  Bakel  on  the  Senegal.  M.  Caillie  was  there  seized  witli 
lever,  which  assumed  so  alarming  a  character,  that  he  hastily 
embarked  for  St.  liouis,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  convalescent, 
returned,  for  the  re>estahlishment  of  his  health,  to  his  native 
country. 

In  1(S‘JI,  M.  Caillie  again  repaired  to  the  Senegal,  ‘to  try 
‘his  fortune  with  a  small  venture*;  and  here,  the  desire  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  interior  of  Africa  w^as  soon  rekindled.  Baron  Roger 
was  then  governor  of  llie  colony ;  and  to  him,  our  Traveller 
offered  his  services.  They  were  accepted,  and  M.  Roger 
granted  him  some  goods,  that  he  might  ‘  go  and  live  among  the 
‘liraknas,  and  learn  the  Arabic  language  and  the  religious 
‘ceremonies  of  the  Moors’,  in  order  that  he  might  subsequently 
be  able  to  lull  their  mistrust,  and  thus  to  penetrate  tlie  more 
easily  into  the  interior.  It  is  at  this  point,  that  the  narrative 
of  the  Author’s  travels  begins.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  18^, 
he  set  out  from  St.  I^ouis,  and  on  the  Hlh  of  September,  reached 
the  c.imp  of  the  head  marahoot  of  the  chief  of  the  Brakna 
Moors,  to  whom  he  announced  Ins  ardent  wish  to  embrace 
hiamisin.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  im¬ 
posing  upon  the  marahoot  and  the  rest  of  llie  tribe ;  but  we  do 
oot  at  all  understand  bow’  the  initial  ceremony  came  to  be  so 
^ery  easily  dispensed  with.  The  treatment  he  received  from 
warriors  of  this  tribe,  was  highly  contemptuous  and  annoy- 
and  so  uncomfortable  was  his  situation,  that  the  king  said, 
lie  could  not  believe  that  curiosity  alone  would  have  induced 
liim  to  come  among  them,  to  sutler  such  privations.  He  was 
probably  looked  upon  in  much  the  same  liglit  as  the  mendicant 
^holars  from  F'oota-'l’oro,  who,  we  arc  told,  coiire  auK>ii^  theae 
Moors,  to  study  the  Koran  under  their  maruboots.  ‘  1  hough 
I  Mussulmans,  tliey  are  in  bad  repute,  and  very  generally  de- 
‘'ptsetl  among  the  Moors,  who  say,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
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‘  slives.’  the  whole,  oiir  Author  seems  to  have  midr 

clioice  of  a  had  school;  and  the  only  advantage,  which  hede- 
rived  from  his  residence  among  I  lie  l^raknas,  was  a  seasoning 
for  the  hardships  he  had  suhsetjueiitly  to  encounter. 

'I'he  information  M.  Caillie  has  furnished  respecting  theif 
barbarous  Moors  of  the  Desert,  ditfers  in  no  material  resjiect 
from  the  reports  of  (iolherry,  Kiley,  and  others.  Neither  their 
customs  nor  tiieir  country  deserve  a  lengthened  descripiion. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  is  tlieir  fondness  for 
a  milk  diet.  In  the  rainy  season,  we  are  told,  these  Moon 
seldom  take  any  f>ther  food  than  milk,  which  they  have  in 
ahiindance  at  that  period.  The  king  and  his  nobles  alwars 
drink  earners  milk  hy  preference;  hut  the  common  people  con¬ 
tent  ihem.sches  with  cow’s  milk,  'riie  slaves  live  upon  it;  the 
young  girls  arc  fattcued  into  hcauly  hy  it;  and  it  is  also  given 
to  their  horses.  Sour  milk  mixed  with  throe  parts  water,  is  i 
common  beverage  among  the  Arabs;  hut  the  free  use  of  new 
milk  undiluted,  is  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  these  Moors;  for  the 
Arabs  ne\er  drink  fresh  milk,  preferring  it  in  the  shape  of 
huttcr-milk.  'I'hat  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Africa  should 
be  able  to  take  so  much  cow’s  milk  witlv  im|mnity,  is  not  a  littk 
surprising.  It  docs  not  appear,  how  ever,  that  they  venture  on 
this  diet  till  tliev  have  witlulrawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Senegal,  where  their  chief  footl  is  millet;  and  we  may  infer, 
both  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  large  herils  of  oxen  which 
fnul  pasttuage  in  tlie  Brakna  territories,  that  the  elevation  of 
the  country  is  sidlicient  to  atfeet  v(‘ry  materially  the  climate. 
Marlv  in  Deeemher,  our  Traveller  found  it  beginning  to  be 
cold,  'fhe  M  oors  then  wrap  tluMuselves  at  night,  and  also  in 
llie  dav,  when  the  cold  is  severe,  in  woolhui  cloaks,  which  ther 
n!)tain  from  the  Koont  traders.  'I'he  country  of  the  Braknasis(l^ 
scribed  1)V  M.  (’aillie  as  situated  about  sixtv  leagues  e.N.S. of 
St.  J.ouis,  having  on  the  north  tlie  tribe  of  Oulad-Lame,  and 
on  the  N.K.  the  Ko«mts  ('I’raja- Kants  ?)  and  the  l.ahohs.  (Aboo- 
Sehah?)  'I’lie  latter  are  stated  to  be  to  tiie  west  of  the  Tram^ 
If,  hy  OuLul-Lame,  lAulamar  (that  is  M’elled  Omar)  is  luetnt 
that  district  miisl  be  to  the  s.E.  of  the  Braknas,  instead  of  N.v- 
w  hich  is  probably  an  error  in  transcription.  According  to 
accounts  obtained  by  previous  travellers,  within  the  solitude 
of  the  Sahara,  there  arc  seven  oases,  three  of  which  arc  oe 
cvipioil  hy  the  Trarsluiz  or  Trazart  tribes,  and  the  four  otbfT^ 
belong  to  the  Brachknaz  (or  Brnknas)  and  Darmanho  j» 
Welled  el  llaghi)  tribes,  who  extend  eastward  to  LiidaiwJ 
'I'o  tlu’se  oases  they  retire  with  their  flocks  and*  herds 
the  rainy  sciLson  drives  them  from  the  iinwiiolesome’ plainil^ 
the  JSenegal.  ^ 

During  the  months  of  Deeemher  and  Jamiary,  the  HfintTW 
fiK'ainped  on  the  hanks  of  Lake  Aleg,  which  is  stated  to 
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ie\fral  Ifa^ucs  iVoiu  s.ii.  to  N.w.,  hein^  al)out  tim  e  iiiilos  in 
Ijrrailtli,  and  about  twelve  leagues  in  cireu inference.  'I'liis  lake 
ii  fed  b)  river  I’^l  llatijar,  as  well  as  by  an  immense  nnml>er 
of  ravines,  wbicb  collect  water  during  the  rainy  season,  ft 
o>eiHows  periodically,  like  the  river,  and  inunilates  tlie  con¬ 
tiguous  knals  for  a  mile  round.  Seven  days  to  the  north  of 
lliis  lake  is  the  town  or  village  of  Ailrar,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  small  district,  and  is  inhahited  hy  nmraboot  tribes,  who  are 
wholly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  keep  numerous  herds. 
These  niara hoots  do  not  live  in  tents,  like  the  Braknas,  but  in 
uaul-bouses ;  and  dates  are  plentiful  in  their  country.  During 
iheiHiii)  season,  the  Jiraktias  traders  undertake  trips  to  Adrar, 
inHliirb  they  have  to  traverse  a  desert  four  days  in  extent. 
This  village,  w  hich  is  a  ditrerent  place  from  the  district  of  I’d 
Drah  or  Draha,  appears  to  he  not  far  from  Wady  Noon,  as 
the  ^^Vll^*d  Noon  reside  in  the  ncigldiourhood. 

M.  (’aillie,  on  returning  to  St.  I.ouis,  renewed  his  application 
lu  the  French  authorities  for  further  assistance,  hut  met  with 
the  most  mortifying  repulse.  After  various  chaiiiics  of  plan,  he 
proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  solicit  the  eonntenance  of  (leneral 
Turner,  from  whom  he  met  with  a  kind  reception,  but  no  en¬ 
couragement.  At  length,  having  beard  of  the  premium  offered 
by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Baris  to  the  first  Kuropcan  w  ho 
should  reach  Timbuctoo,  our  Author  resolved  to  nuike  the  cx- 
jurinicnt  at  his  own  cost  and  risk.  Having  converted  his  little 
proj)erty  of  iiOO()  francs  partly  into  specie  and  partly  int(»  luer- 
diamlise,  he  embarked  for  Kakondy  on  the  river  Nunez. 
^Vhilc  wailing  for  tlie  caravan  at  that  place,  he  collected  some 
information  rcspceling  the  native  tribes  who  occupy  the  comitr*y 
near  the  hanks  of  the  Nunez.  ITider  the  names  of  Lnndamas 
and  Naloiis,  tire  Naloez  of  Gol berry,  the  Naloubes  of  Mollien, 
and  the  Naloos  of  Beaver,  are  evidently  referred  to.  Uur  Au¬ 
thor's  account  of  these  negroes  represents  them  in  a  very  uii- 
fa\oural)le  light, — as  entirely  iilolaters,  extremely  indolent,  dirty 
in  their  habits,  ami  licentious.  According  to  (iolberry,  on  the 
contrary,  they  aix*  an  intelligent  and  peaceable  people,  who 
have  made  much  greater  progress  in  agriculture  and  the  useful 
arts  than  their  neighbours,  in  coiiseiiuence  of  their  closer  inter¬ 
course,  and  even  intermixture  with  the  Portuguese.  An  amusing 
d^ription  is  given  of  a  ‘secret  society,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
‘freemasons’,  existing  among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nunez.  This  strange  institution,  or  order,  which  is  common 
^  tile  Timmanees  who  border  on  Sierra  l^eone,  ami  to  the 
of  the  adjacent  territory,  recalled  to  the  lively  innigina- 
of  M.  Uolherry,  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  (Jernians,  and 
me  mysteries  of  tlie  old  Egyptian  liierophants  !  Without  sup- 
|)ijMDa  very  close  resemblance  or  analogy  between  them, 
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we  may  l)c  alloNreil  to  iloubt,  whctlicr  the  juggling  mysteriei 
and  priestcraft  of*  Delplii  or  of  Memphis  were  a  whit  less  gross 
vulgar,  or  dishonest  than  the  purrah  tribunal  and  the  Mammtk 
Jamboh  of  the  modern  Africans. 

With  the  sixtii  chapter  commences  the  Author’s  narrative  of 
his  ‘great  expedition.*  On  the  lOth  of  April,  IS27,  he  left 
Kakondy  with  a  caravan,  consisting  of  five  free  Mandingoes, 
three  slaves,  a  Toolah  porter,  a  guide,  and  his  wife.  On  the 
sixth  day,  tlie  direction  being  generally  e.s.e.,  they  reached  i 
chain  of  granite  mountains,  running  n.e.  and  s.vv.,  called  by  the 
natives  Lantegue.  *rbev  separate  the  country  of  Irnanke  or 
'renanka  from  Foota  Jallon.  *rhe  description  of  the  scenery 
is  worth  giving  ;  and  it  corresponds  to  the  account  given  by 
the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  of  the  romantic  hanks  of  the 
Kokellc. 

‘  \W  s«»oii  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  greygraiiit« 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  resembling  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  llav> 
jng  ik'iietruted  into  the  g<»rges  of  these  mountains,  which  art*  cum- 
tioM'u  of  lK*autiful  grey  granite,  we  forded  the  rivulet  called  the  Don- 
linca,  which  tlows  rapidly  over  a  Ik'd  of  granite  from  ejist  to  south. 
The  water  was  more  than  knee-deep.  We  next  ])roeeedctl  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  t>ver  a  fertile  and  very  l)eautiful  plain,  surrounded  by 
large  riK'ks  of  grey  granite.  Large  bumlMM)s  grow  in  the  clefts  of  theee 
enormous  nk'ks.  We  again  crosst'd  the  Doulinca,  near  a  jwint  wheit 
it  fulls  in  a  cascade,  the  pleasing  murmur  of  which  charms  the  car  of 
the  w  t*ary  traveller.  I  seated  myself  for  u  few’  moments  t>n  the  banks 
«»f  the  rivulet,  while  the  jmkw  negnn's  were  reposing  at  a  little  distance, 
and  I  cimtemplated  with  admiration  the  beautiful  scene  around  me. 
Though  intersj)ers4*d  with  mountains,  this  district  is  fertile  in  the 
utmost  degree,  and  it  is  watered  hy  numenms  streams  and  rivulets, 
whicli  keej)  the  verdure  constantly  fresh.  The  mountains  arc  iuht- 
hitikl  hy  houlah  herdsmen,  who  live  secluded  from  all  other  society. 
The  milk  »»f  their  inttle,  together  with  the  rict*  which  they  cultifate, 
sutbci's  h>r  their  snp|K»rt.  I  did  not  S4*e  a  wild  Innist  among  theK 
mountains.  The  counlrv,  which  si*ems  to  be  favoured  by  nature,  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  birds,  w  hose  plumage  exhibits  an  endless 
riety  of  colours.  1  k;iw  manv  of  the  same  siu'cies  as  those  found  on 
the  Imnks  <»f  the  Scmegal.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  17lb  iWh 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  village  of  Lantf*gue,  M.  Caillie 
saw'  several  furnaces  for  smelting  the  iron  with  which  lh«c 
mountains  abound.  They  are  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  snd 
nboul  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  having  a  chimney  at  lop,  tnd 
four  holes  at  the  base.  Some  of  the  mountains  to  the  s.E*  of 
this  village,  w*orc  estimated  by  our  'rravellcr  to  rise  not  less  ihtn 
•‘loO  or  H^)  fathoms  above  the  elevated  plain.  He  observed 
some  ‘  very  l>eantirul  whitish-grey  granite’;  also,  some  bcautiW 
black  granite,  both  in  strata  and  in  blocks,  and  some  of  a  p*k 
rose  colour. 
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‘  As  "e  craiiMJtl  thi*  chuin  of  niountuins,  1  saw  the  piKir  negroes,  with 
|oiul»  on  their  heads,  leaj)ing  from  precipice  to  precipice,  and  every 
iflomoiit  cxjK'Cted  to  see  them  fall  into  the  yawning  gulf  Iwucuth. 
From  the  depths  proceeds  a  dull  murmur,  pnaluced  by  the  nmneroua 
springs  whicli  rise  among  the  mountains.  They  fall  into  the  plain 
len«ith,  where  they  form  a  sort  of  river.’  p.  Ulli. 

Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction,  they  reached  the  hanks 
uf  the  Kakiiiinan,  a  little  river  running  from  N.  to  s.  over  a  bed 
uf granite,  which  aherwards  becomes  the  Rio  Pongo.  A  level 
and  well  wooded,  hut  stony  country  extends  to  the  eastward  ; 
after  traversing  which,  the  route  ascended  another  ridge  of  black 
granite.  The  road  was  very  bad ;  and  they  had  to  walk  for 
some  way  over  black  stones  which  had  a  calcined  appearance. 
Several  little  streams  crossed  the  road.  At  length,  they  ‘  came 
‘to  a  inoimtain  about  five  or  six  hundred  ordinary  paces  higlu* 

It  is  called  by  the  natives  Touma^  and  forms  the  limit  between 
the  Teiianka  and  the  Foota.  Continuing  to  journey  to  the 
eastward,  tliey  descended  to  ‘  a  ])retty  little  stream,  the  silvery 
‘waters  of  which  flowed  over  a  bed  of  granite*  in  a  souths 
tmUrhj  (lireclion.  rm  tlier  on,  he  came  to  the  river  Cocoiilo, 
flowing  rapidly  from  n.n.k.  to  s.w.,  amid  high  nu>untuins,  near 
ahere  it  falls  over  a  precipice  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  with  a 
terrific  noise.  Six  days  further,  he 

‘  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Ba-fing  (Black  River),  so  callt*<l  because 
its  Wd  consists  of  eu(»rmous  rocks  of  black  granite.  Some  of  these 
rocks  are  pointed  and  very  sharp,  so  that  they  often  cut  the  feet  of  the 
negroes  in  crossing  the  river.  The  BA-fing  is  the  princijval  tributary 
of  the  Senegal :  it  runs  from  8.  to  N.  among  the  monntaiiiH.  The 
masses  of  granite  of  which  its  ImhI  is  composed,  hirm  several  islets.  Its 
nirreiit  is  astonishingly  rapid  and  white  with  fmun,  which  I  supposed 
to  Ik‘  occasioned  by  simie  cataract.  I  questioned  the  negroes  on  the 
Jnbjoct,  and  their  answers  verified  iny  conjecture.  They  told  me,  they 
had  seen  the  cataract  in  going  to  Timlio,  and  assured  me,  that  it  feil 
from  a  great  height  with  a  loud  noise.  We  were  very  near  the  source 
f'f  the  river,  which,  in  this  ]»art,  might  W  about  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
ind  a  ftM)t  or  eighteen  inches  deep  ;  but  its  depth  varies.*  p.  198. 

M.  ('aillie  suhse(|uently  discovered,  tliat  he  had  mistaken  the 
tneaning  of  the  word  souromlo^  which  he  supposed  to  signify 
source,  but  by  which  the  natives  meant  cataract.  The  only 
*ord  for  source  is  folou^  ‘  beginning.’  We  are  therefore  to  un- 
tlersUnd,  probably,  that  he  was  near  the  fall  of  the  Ba  fing, 
not  its  source,  at  the  place  referred  to.  Accoi  iliiig  to  Mollien, 
tlHf  source  of  the  Ba-fing  is  in  lat.  KT  10'  N.,  long.  11®  18*  w. 
He  deiic vibes  it  as  first  running  from  N.  to  s„  till  ,it  passes  to 
s,  of  Timbo ;  after  which  it  pursues  a  westerly  .course. 
1  kU  account,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  CailUe’s 
itaiemcnt.  Si.  floinard  sup|)oscs,  tiiat  between  the  routes  of 
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the  t«o  Travellers,  there  must  exist  a  \er3  elevaUxI  mouiiUyj 
crest  running  from  n.w.  to  s.k..,  and  nassing  near  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the.  two  routes ;  and  that  this  forms  tlie  line  of 
division  between  the  head  waters  of  Senegainhia,  flowing  north- 
ward,  ajid  those  which  have  a  south-westerly  course.  In  the 
present  slate  of  our  information,  however,  no  decided  opinion 
call  safely  be  j>ronouneed. 

Continuing  his  route  lo  f.s.k.,  our  Traveller  entered  the  de¬ 
files  of  some  mountains  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  covered  with  large  trees.  Here,  his  attention 
was  alternately  arrested  hy  the  cries  of  large  red  monkeys,  from 
two  feel  to  two  and  a  half  in  height,  and  hy  the  W'nrbling  of  a 
nuiUiludc  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  'I'he  pass  led  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  'IVlonco,  which,  after  many  windings,  falls  into 
the  Senegal.  'I'he  route  then  crossed  a  high  mountain,  in 
which  that  stream  has  its  source,  and  continued  through  a 
rocky  tract  covered  with  j)asturage,  and  intersected  by  streams 
in  all  directums.  After  traversing  another  granite  ridge,  which 
wouKl  seem  lo  divide  the  waters  of  Senegainhia  from  those  of 
Soudan,  they  reachoil  the  'raukisso,  a  large  stream  ilowing  from 
w'.s.w'.,  and  making  a  thousand  windings  among  the  tnoimtain5, 
before  it  fidls  in  a  cascade,  to  meander  through  the  vast  plain 
which  it  fertilizes  with  its  inundations.  M.  Caillie  was  infonued 
hy  some  Mandingo  traders,  that  this  stream  issues  from  the 
Ba-fing  a  little  below  Timbo  ;  an  incredible  statement  which 
would  make  it  an  arm  of  the  Senegal.  It  ultiTnatelv  l)ends  to 
the  N.N.r.,  and,  after  nnmherless  sinuosities,  discliarges  itself 
into  the  Joliha.  'I'hc  source  of  the  .Joliba,  Af.  was  told 

hy  some  Mandingo  travellers,  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Conranco; 
which  confirms  the  acenraey  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
unfortunate  Major  Laiiig.  At  its  source,  it  bears  the  name  of 
Tembie,  w  hich  signifies  w  ater  in  the  Kissi  language.  It  rum 
due  north  fur  many  miles,  lo  Kaiikan,  its  course  hi*ing  marked 
hy  a  ridge  of  hills  w  hich  branch  oil*  at  right  angles  from  the 
chain  running  eastwartl  from  Sierra  Leone  ;  hut,  on  entering 
Knnknn,  where  it  appears  to  meet  the  Tankisso,  it  bends  to  the 
eastward,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Joliba. 

Oil  the  od  of  .fiine,  our  Traveller  reached  a  low’  ridge  of 
hills,  composed  of  a  red,  porous  stone  like  that  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  running  north  and  south  :  they  are  the  last  of  the  Footi 
Jalloii  range  towards  the  cast.  Lrom  their  summits  was  discover¬ 
ed  a  ‘  beautiful  sandy  plain  *,  into  which  they  descended  by  a  ven 
rapid  dei’livity.  This  is  the  plain  of  Baleya,  which  is  watered 
by  the  Ha-ndiegue  or  Fish  River,  here  a  wide  and  sh<dlow  rivi*- 
let :  it  flow  s  to  the  eastward,  and  falls  into  the  'raiikisso.  Oa 
the  1 1th  of  June,  our  'I'raveller  first  obtained  a  view  of  tlie  Je* 
liba  itself,  at  CVmroua'-'^i.  a  village  of  .Vncina,  situated  o» 
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left  bank.  He  ilescrilx's  it  as  flowing  from  s.w,  J  s.,  anfl  con-’ 
linuing  its  course  slowly  to  the  e.n.e.,  for  some  niiles  between 
low  bili^  ^  rcddisli,  ferruginous  soil :  it  then  turns  due 
fast.  They  crossed  the  river  in  canoes,  and  proceeding  e.s.e., 
Icll  in  with  a  stream  called  the  Vendan,  flowing  northwartl  to 
fall  into  the  Joliha.  This  river,  they  had  also  to  cross,  in  order 
lojcach  Kankan,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name.  At 
iliis  place,  our  'rraveller  halted  for  several  days;  and  his  ac¬ 
count  (»f  an  African  market  will  relieve  the  dullness  of  these 
gnv^raphical  details. 

•  1  went  fk'vcral  times  to  the  market,  which  is  held  twice  a  week  in 
tbe  town  of  Kankan.  1  observed  in  it  several  j)eople  from  the  Wa»- 
fuulo,  Sanganin,  and  Toron,  who  come  to  trade  in  this  place.  They 
ltriii}e  cloth,  honey,  w’ax,  which  is  carried  to  onr  estahlishmeiits  on  the 
ci«i»t,  cott(»n,  cattle,  and  gt>ld.  The  iidiuhitants  of  Toron  arc  dis- 
tingiiislud  hy  their  dress.  It  consists  of  a  short  yellow'  coussalie,  w'ide 
tnmsers  of  the  same  c<>lonr,  and  exceedingly  dirty,  a  large  round 
Uniw  hat,  and  occasitmally  s;indals.  They  are  all  armed  with  sabres, 
uhich  they  j)n>cure  fnnn  the  Mandingo  merchants.  They  have  also 
Imus  ami  quivers  tilled  w’ith  arrows,  and  they  carry  laiict^s  in  their 
hand.  A  linen  hand  is  passtul  ronnd  their  waists,  t(»  fasten  the  couii* 
whe,  which  is  very  short  and  narrow.  They  wear  Inwards  like  the 
Musuhnans,  hut  pay  so  little  attention  to  cleanliness,  that  their  facet 
a]ipt‘Hr  covered  with  filth.  They  use  great  quantities  of  siiutf,  aud 
mnuke  still  more  ;  habits  w'hich  increase  their  natural  dirtiness.  They 
do  iH»t  smoke  w  hilc  travelling,  but  when  they  lialt,  they  make  amends 
fi>r  their  self-denial.  I  was  told,  that  they  meet  and  puss  W'hole  days 
umliT  the  shade  of  large  trees,  in  smoking  and  conversing  with  one 
another.  They  are  idolaters.  All  whom  1  saw  were  tall,  well  made 
men,  and  of  a  warlike  appt'aranct*.  They  are  as  black  as  the  Man- 
dinpies,  whcmi,  how'ever,  they  do  not  resemble  in  features.  Their 
faci*s  are  rather  round,  their  noses  short,  though  not  flat,  and  their 
lip  thin.  I  never  saw'  any  w  omen  of  that  nation,  but  I  presnine  that 
their  <lri*ss  is  neither  more  elegant  nor  cleaner  than  that  of  the  men, 
cwisiKting,  1  suppose,  of  a  jriece  of  their  own  cotton  cloth  fastened 
round  their  waists.  These  jreople  ha\’e  w'lsdly  hair,  and  wear  it 
platted.  The  custom  of  the  country  allows  a  iinin  to  take  as  many 
wivps  ns  he  can  8up|M)rt,  but  the  ubiigutiun  of  giving  a  large  present 
to  the  bride’s  mother,  deters  them  from  taking  so  many  wiviw  us  they 
Would  otherw’isi*  do.  This  custom  prevails  generally  among  all  idola¬ 
trous  nations.  Toron  is  subject  to  numerous  jM*tty  chiefs,  all  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  (»ther,  and  possessing  desj)otlc  authority.  The  dignity 
of  chief  is  hereditary.  The  j»eoi)le  rear  lai^e  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep, 
wd  k«‘ep  a  great  quantity  of  fowls.  Their  mountainous  country 
furnishes  them  w'ith  honey,  of  which  thej  are  extremely  fond,  and 
^Incfi  they  bring  ftrr  sale  to  the  market  <jf  Kankan.  Their  fertile  aoil 
pfw<luces  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  I  wras  told  tliat  tkey  bestow 
?^t  care  cm  its  cultivation.  They  gr<»w  rice,  yama,  casauvB,  pisU- 
clu«».iiuts,  foigiH*,  inaiz<',  and  millet.  They  manufacture  a  great  doal 
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of  cotton  Htuff,  nut  more  than  five  inche:»  broiid.  1  have  tU'ia 
wear  |HiuianlH  of  their  own  making;,  and  they  alho  make  their  ugrU 
cultural  iiiipleinentK,  hut  where  they  get  the  iron  I  did  not  learn. 
The  inhahitantH  of  Toron  are  often  at  war  with  the  jUMiple  of  Kaukan, 
who  wish  to  make  them  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Pmphet.  They 
are  naturally  brave,  and  vigorously  repel  the  attacks  of  the  ^Iu«ui. 
mans,  who  are  not  sutliciently  strong  to  kwp  up  a  continual  warfare. 

*  Hut  to  return  to  the  market.  It  is  alwavs  well  stocked  with 
Kun>|Hnin  giMsls,  bnmght  from  the  c'oast  by  ^landingo  merchants 
(*onsiHting  of  muskets,  fM)wder,  printed  ndico,  blue  and  white  Guinet 
cloth,  amlK*r,  coral,  glass  beads,  and  hardware.  1  alst)  siiw  a  gued 
d^nil  of  white  ch»th,  manufactured  in  the  Wassoulo ;  earthen  jxits  uiade 
in  the  country  ;  all  kinds  of  provisions,  such  as  ritH»,  foigne,  yumft, 
c’nsoavu,  iS:c.  Fowls,  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  are  brought  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Fire-wood  is  also  sidd  in  this  market 
by  slaves,  who  bv  this  tralfic  pn»cure  for  themselves  a  little  salt, 
which  is  very  dear,  but  is  the  nrincipal  article  of  barter.  1  observed 
that  several  merchants  had  gold,  but  they  attached  great  value  toil, 
and  exchanged  it  for  none  but  the  choicest  articles.  All  the  dinden 
are  providtnl  with  small  sendes  made  in  the  country,  and  which  a|>- 
lonired  to  Ik.*  tolerably  accunite.  The  sivds  of  a  tree  which  grows  ia 
the  Fouta-Dhialon,  the  name  of  which  1  have  forgotten,  are  uwhI  for 
weights.  Tlu'se  mshIs  are  black  and  of  the  size  and  shajH?  of  corunool 
seeds,  but  rather  heavier.  A  ])iece  of  gold  of  the  weight  t»f  two  of 
these  see<ls,  is  worth  six  francs.  The  dealers  are  never  4^‘ceived  by 
their  weights,  which  are  as  accurate  as  ours.  The  gold  which  1  saw 
in  the  Kankan,  and  which  1  was  ttdd  came  fnnn  the  mines  of  Houre, 
was  made  into  ear-rings  of  the  value  of  six  gourdes.  There  are  olsi 
some  w'orth  twenty-five  gourdes.  1  saw  likewise*  gold  in  suiall  groini, 
of  the  size  of  shot,  and  even  less.  The.se  gr.iins  were  usually  lu^pt  in 
quills.  Lamha  tf»ld  me  in  confidence,  that  the  merchants  who  iiosaew 
p»bl.  com*eal  it  in  grigris  covered  with  tanneil  hide,  which  they 
fasten  round  their  necks  or  arms,  by  a  Iwither  thong.  They  adapt 
this  precautitm  for  fear  of  being  roblied  on  their  journevs.* 

Xoi  I.  pp.  2(13-6. 

The  festival  of  the  Salain  was  celebrated  at  Kankan,  during 
onr  Author’s  residence  there,  with  grotesejue  and  barbarous 

|H)IUp. 

*  It  was  held  on  un  extensive  plain,  east  of  the  village,  not  far  from 
the  Milo.  In  ]>a.ssiiig  through  the  streets,  1  oliserved  several  venerable 
«ild  men,  clotlu*d  in  short  scarlet  mantles,  the  edges  of  which  wcff 
trimmed  with  a  yellow  spriggt'd  cotton,  in  imitation  of  gold  lace- 
They  wulknl  separately,  and  were  follow'ed  by  a  nnmerous  train.  Ai 
they  procmled  along,  they  chanted  Atlah-akbar,  AUah-akhar,  ttt 
il^Alhh,  AUah-alchafy  S^c.;  tlu*sc  w’ords  were  repeated  by  their  retinue, 
which  incnniw'd  in  number  every  minute.  In  their  right  hands  they 
held  Iruci’s,  and  they  w^ire  red  caps  on  their  heads.  ()n  tmvhigit 
the  jdiiin,  I  saw  a  numerous  concotirsc  of  ]icople  attired  >in  a  root  Iff 
of  costumes.  The  greater  |wrt  wore  the  drrvs  of  the  c#uiil»y» 
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of  a  couwuil)^,  tro^vs«‘^8,  a  poiiite^l  cap,  and  aandals.  Several 
(if  them  ^vore  IkMU^cked  in  old  scarlet  couts  of  the  Enjjlish  soldiers, 
which  they  had  procnretl  at  Sierra  Leone,  or  the  Gambia :  others 
were  wn»pjH‘ii  in  old  European  chniks,  of  various  colours,  and  hud 
Kun»|Hnia  hats  on  their  heads.  In  short,  they  had  bedizened  thcni- 
in  all  the  rags  and  tatters  they  could  collect ;  and  no  doubt 
fytry  one  had  put  on  his  complete  full-dress  suit,  in  honour  of  the 
important  ocnision.  All  the  men  were  arme<l  with  guns,  lanct^s,  bows, 
ann  arroo*s,  which,  during  prayer,  they  laid  on  the  ground.  The 
(fill  men  in  the  red  cloaks  arrived,  followed  by  crowds  of  pe<»ple.  The 
chief  s<»on  npi>oared  on  horselmck,  escorted  by  two  or  tnree  hundred 
MfinilingiH's,  fi»rming  a  file  on  each  side  of  him  ;  these  Mandingoes 
wen*  all  armed  with  muskets.  A  flag  of  rose-coloure<l  taffeta  was 
Itoriie  before  the  chief.  The  almamy,  or  sjiiritual  chief,  followed 
.Maiaadi-Sanici,  who  may  Ik*  adled  the  chief  magistrate:  both  were 
cj^cortetl  by  a  guard,  carrying  white  silk  flags,  which  had  in  the 
ivnlre  a  small  pirn*  of  red,  in  the  form  of  a  hwirt.  Mamadi-Sanici 
wA»  (Iresst'd  simply,  but  neatly.  The  almamy,  however,  mis  magni- 
(iffutlv  attired  ;  lie  wore  a  fine  scarlet  mantle,  trimmed  with  gidd 
lace  anil  fringe,  which  had  licen  presented  to  him  l»y  Major  Peddic, 
Haring  his  stay  at  Kakondy,  on  the  Ilio  Niirlcz.  The  old  men  who 
ware  the  red  mantles,  had  evidently  taken  a  pattern  from  the  almamy’s. 
The  music  of  the  festival  consisted  of  two  large  drums,  exactly  n'- 
seinhllng  those  used  at  Cambaya,  which  I  have  already  descritied. 
The  almamy  rejH*ated  the  jirayer  with  an  air  of  sincere  devotion.  It 
was  a  solemn  spi'ctacle  to  Whole!  so  numerous  an  assembly  all  kneeling 
in  adoration  of  their  (iimI.  The  prayer  Wing  ended,  the  old  men  in 
the  red  cloaks  formed  a  canopy  with  some  white  pagnes ;  Wneuth  the 
I’anopy,  a  seat  was  placed  for  the  almamy,  who,  having  taken  his 
allottcfl  station,  read  a  long  pniyer  in  Arabic,  of  which,  certainly, 
none  of  his  auditory  understood  a  word.  After  this  prayer,  the  chief, 
Mamadi-Sanici,  harangued  the  people,  and  a  man  standing  by  his 
►ide  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  what  he  said,  that  every  one  might  hear. 

1  was  told  that  he  exhorted  his  subjects  to  transfer  their  trade  to  the 
Wnssoulo,  llaleya,  and  the  Fouta-Dhialon,  adding,  that  the  n»d  to 
Boure  was  so  extremely  dangerous,  that  all  dealings  in  that  quarter 
must  he  sns|K*nded  until  further  orders.  After  tliis  short  harangue, 
the  crowd  hastily  retired.  So  niiiid  was  their  movement,  that  the 
gati*s  were  not  large  enough  to  allow  the  jK*ople  to  pass  ;  men  and 
horsi's  mingled  together  in  the  rush.  Women  attended  the  festival, 
hut  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  men.  Tliey  likewise 
j<*inod  in  prayer.  As  s<k>u  us  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  paschal 
lamh  was  slaughtered,  and  the  people  regaled  themselves  during  the 
^  of  the  day.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  2f5f)— H. 

Kankan  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Milo,  a  fine  river 
flowing  from  the  south,  the  source  of  which  was  said  to  be  in 
the  fertile  country  of  Kissl,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sangaran, 
nine  dnys’a.  of  Kanknn.  At  two  or  three  days  from  Kanknn, 
it  falls  into  the  Joliba.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fine  quick- 
vt  edges,  and  contains  about  (5, IKK)  inhabitants,  wlio  trade  with 
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Buure  for  gold,  with  kissi  Air  slaves,  and  witli  Wassoulo  for 
while  doth  of  native  manufacture.  'I'he  latter  country  is  two 
days  to  the  eastwanl,  anil  is  separated  from  Kankan  by  thick 
woods.  I^esides  llie  Milo,  no  fewer  than  eight  large  screamt 
were  crossed,  in  the  way  to  the  frontier  village  of  M'a.ssoulo,  aU 
of  wliich  fall  into  the  Joliha. 

M'assoulo  is  a  country  inhahited  hy  pagan  tribes,  who  arc 
lienUmen  and  agriculturists.  Our  Author  calls  tliein  Foolahr, 
although  they  do  not  speak  the  I'oolah  language,  hut  the  Man- 
dingo.  They  are  of  a  lighter  complexion  th.an  the  ^^atld1ngoe) 
in  general,  hut  darker  than  the  iTd)ahitants  of  Foota  Julilon. 
riiey  are  characterized  as  gentle,  humane,  and  very  hospiiuhle, 
remarkably  industrious,  hut  liiiiy  and  iil-clothed,  and  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snntr.  M.  (Miillie  u’;is  as¬ 
tonished  to  find  agriculture  in  so  advanced  a  state  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  ‘  'Their  land,’  he  says,  ‘  is  as  carefully  cultivated  as 
‘  ours,  whether  under  the  plough  or  not,  according  as  the  po- 
*  sition  of  the  soil  permits  inundation.’  'The  men  were  sern 
Lining  fields  from  which  a  croj)  liad  just  heen  gathered  in,  to 
sow  them  afresh  with  another  grain,  while  llie  women  were  oc- 
cupieil  in  weeding  the  heaulifiil  lieLL^  of  rice  with  which  the 
country  was  covereil. 

‘  The  natives  ruise  little  mounds  of  earth,  in  which  thev  jdant  their 
pistachios  and  yams ;  and  these  mounds  are  arranged  with  some  tuU*, 
all  of  the  same  height  and  in  rows.  Hice  and  millet  arc  sown  ia 
treiicht^.  As  soon  us  the  rainy  season  cominenci^,  they  ]ait  in  their 
around  their  habitations,  ;uid  when  the  maize  is  in  Ihnver,  they  plaat 
cotton  In'tween  the  rows.  The  maize  is  ri^ui  verv  early,  and  they  then 
pull  it  up,  to  make  room  for  the  t»ther  crop.  If  they  do  not  |dttnt  cot¬ 
ton,  they  turn  up  the  ground  after  the  maize  is  got  in,  and  transplant 
the  millet  into  it  ;  a  practice  which  I  never  remarked  in  Kankan.  I 
was  surprisi'd  to  >eo  ihcM*  giMsl  people  so  laborious  and  cnrefid ;  an 
every  sine,  in  the  country,  1  saw  men  and  w’omen  w’eeding  the  fields. 
'They  gn»w’  two  crops  a  year  on  the  same  land.  I  liave  seen  rice  in  ear, 
and  other  rice  l>v  its  side  scarcely  above  the  ixronnd.  The  cwnitirw 
for  the  most  ]>art  very  oj>en  ;  the  only  tri'es  udiicli  are  prcaerA'ed  hr 
the  htiMlrHiidnieii  are  the  ce  and  the  nede  :  these*  are  very  common  and 
very  uacful  to  the  inhabitants.  1  never  saw,  ;is  1  have  done  in  Foutt 
•uid  Ikileyu,  trees  cut  olf  four  or  five  fet*t  from  the  ground;  the  Fou- 
bills  ot  \\  asMkido  are  careful  to  take  up  the  root.s,  and  leave  nothing  in 
their  fields  that  can  Ikj  injurious.  In  short,  ;u  I  said  before,  they  arc 
as  careful  in  tlieir  husbiuidry  as  our  ow'u  farmers.’  \'ol.  I.  pp.  294,5. 

A  great  (piaiitity  of  tobacco  is  raisecl,  and  also  of  cotton, 
which  is  manufactured  into  cloth  for  the  Kankan  market.  The 
women  also  manufacture  eartiieiiware  for  domestic  utensils; 
and  tliere  are  'smiths  who  make  poniards,  iron  bracelets,  and 
agricultural  implcmenli.  Besides  a  great  number  of  horned 
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cadio,  and  some  slieop  and  goats,  they  have  a  small  breed  of 
horsfs,  aiul  also  some  poultry,  on  which  lliey  set  a  high  value; 
not  without  reason,  ns  they  live  chiefly  upon  insects,  and  ea- 
^rly  devour  tlie  termites.  Tlie  country  is  fertilized  by  the 
>araiK)  ami  several  other  large  streams,  and  is  well  peopled. 
The  inhabitants  practise  tattooing  and  filing  the  teeth,  and  are 
disgustingly  dirty,  never  washing  their  clothes. 

Still  continuing  to  journey  towards  the  s.E.,  our  Author 
rrachetl  Samhatikila,  a  large  walled  village,  inhabited  by  Man- 
dingo  Mussulmans,  in  the  llamhara  country ;  whence  he  pro- 
cffilnl  two  days  further  south  to  Time,  a  village  of  about  500 
inhabitants,  partly  Mandingoes,  and  partly  pagan  Bambaras. 
A  wall  separates  the  quarters  of  the  two  nations,  but  they  live 
on  a  friemlly  footing,  notw  ithstanding  the  dillerence  of  religion. 
A  few  miles  to  the  east  of  this  village,  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
nearly  feet  in  height,  stretching  n.e.  During  the  rainy 

season,  the  clomls  collect  in  such  masses  round  the  summits, 
dull,  for  live  months  and  a  half,  it  rains  almost  without  inter- 
misMon,  and  the  air  is  always  cool  and  humid.  Owing  in  part 
to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  fatigues  and 
hanUhips  lu‘  had  undergone  in  crossing  the  steep  mountains  of 
FiH)ta  dallon,  M.  Caillie  was  detained  here  for  five  months  by 
a  lUngorous  illness. 

Time  was  very  nearly  the  furthest  point  south-eastward  to 
which  our  'IVaveller  penetrated.  M.  Jomard  places  it,  in  his 
map,  in  lat.  .T  n.,  long.  fJ®  w.  This  woidd  be  nearly  the 
paralh  l  of  Katunga  or  Eyeo,  the  capital  of  Yarriha,  which  is 
placed  by  C’lapperton  in  lat.  8"’  N.,  long.  ()*’  lid'  E.  An  in¬ 

terval  of  !I0()  miles  separates  these  two  points,  respecting  which 
little  or  nothing  is  know  n  ;  yet,  there  is  good  reason  to  uelieve, 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  region  is  fertili  and  populous. 
\N  ithin  aliout  fifty  leagues  of  the  Afiico-Ainericaii  selllciuent 
on  the  windward  coast,  there  is  said  to  be  a  tract  of  country 
where  the  liorse  is  a  common  domestic  animal,  and  wrheie  Ara¬ 
bic  is  used  as  a  written  language,  'i'his  must  refer,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  to  some  Mandingo  trading  siettleinenta.  Mr.  Dupuis  was 
*sMired,  that,  at  one  period,  *  Kong  and  the  Manding  country 
‘were  mistresses  of  Sarem*  (the  country  lietweeii  Bamhara 
*nil  Ashaiilee),  and  that  they  governed  many  maritime  iiationw 
to  the  south-west.  AVe  almost  regret  that  M.  Caillie  did  not 
prosecute  his  researches  in  this  direction. 

On  tlie  lull  of  January,  18^,  M.  Caillie  resumed  hU  journey, 
crossing  the  chain  of  mouutaius  to  the  soutlt'Castward,  which 
be  found  to  consist  of  masses  of  granite.  About  ten  or  tHA^lvc 
jtulcs  furtlier,  there  is  a  second  chain  of  similar  hciglit,  extend¬ 
ing  also  s.w\  and  N.t.,  and  abounding  with  springs  And  rivu- 
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lets.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  liilU; 
and  M.  Caillie  was  led  to  iinaffiiie  that  tliese  mij^ht  be  iUe  Kong 
mountains  of  Park.  Konp,  Kongko,  or  Konko,  in  Mandingo, 
signifies  mountain.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  Ihj  a  generic 
appellation.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  a  town  of  that 
name,  the  capital  of  a  district,  inhabited  by  Muhammadjui 
Mandingoes.  The  soil  of  the  district,  M.  Caillie  was  told,  is 
level  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile,  bein^  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams,  but  there  are  no  rivers.  The  inhabitants  are  rick 
in  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  |>oultry,  and  grow  rice,  millet,  aiW 
cotton  :  of  the  latter,  they  manufacture  a  beautiful  cloth,  like 
the  |)cople  of  Wassoulo.  It  is  evident,  from  this  descriptioa, 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hilly  country,  in  one 
of  the  spacious  plains  which  intervene  between  the  granite 
ridges,  'rhrougliout  this  part  of  the  Hamhara  country,  tliere 
are  Mandingo  towns  or  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
Mussulmans,  and  maintain  their  independence  of  the  Hamharu, 
as  at  Time,  Sambitikila,  and  Tangrera,  Kong  is  apparently 
one  of  this  chain  of  trading  seltVments ;  and  according  to  M. 
tiomard,  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  parallel  of  7®  n.,  and  long, 
u®  2.V  \v.  3'his  woulil  place  it  at  the  hack  of  the  Ivory  Coau. 

The  Bambaras,  w  ho  appear  to  be  the  uhoriginal  inhahitauts 
of  the  whole  of  this  region,  call  the  Mandingoes,  Diaulas  or 
flaulas;  *  and  though  they  might,  ow  ing  to  their  superiority  of 
‘  numbers,  molest  them  if  they  chose,  yet,  they  refrain  from 
‘  doing  so,  and  go  to  tlieir  villages  to  sell  them  the  superfluous 
‘  proilucc  of  their  harvest.*  The  Bambaras  in  general  speak 
the  Mandingo  language,  hut  have  a  distinct  dialect  of  their  own. 
It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  among  these  Africans,  the  same 
disgusting  ornament  that  gives  name  to  the  Botucudo  Indians 
of  Brazil. 

‘  The  women,  who  were  oxcetHlingly  dirty,  have  all  a  hit  of  calabaak. 
or  a  thin  alip  of  wmmmI,  stuck  into  the  under  lip.  1  could  scarcely  pe^ 
Nuade  mysidf  that  this  was  a  inere  matter  of  taste,  and  questioned  mi 
guide  u|N)u  the  subject  :  he  assured  me,  that  it  wiis  the  fashion  of  tkr 
country.  1  was  t*qiuillv  at  a  loss  to  ciniceive  how  this  bit  of  wood, 
which  wiis  merely  stuck  tlirough  the  lip,  could  ktvp  its  place.  The 
women  allowed  me  tt»  sec  that  this  curious  ornament  was  brougkl 
through  to  the  inner  part  of  the  lip,  and  they  laughed  heartily  »t  bt 
astonishment.  1  asked  one  of  them  to  remove  the  piece  of  wood  from 
her  lip  ;  but  slie  told  mo,  that  if  she  did  so,  the  saliva  would  rnn 
thniugh  the  hole.  In  short,  I  was  quite  ainaziHl  that  coquetry  couW 
induce  them  to  disfigure  themselves  in  this  manner ;  yet,  it  is  tkr 
general  custom  of  this  c«niutry.  I  saw'  young  girls  eight  <»r  ten  yctn 
of  agt',  who  had  in  their  lower  lip  little  pieces  of  w’ood  of  the  circus 
fen*nce  of  a  pen,  pointed  at  one  end  and  stuck  into  the  fleth. 
renew  it  frixiuently,  and  every  time  use  a  larger  bit  of  wood,  wkiik 
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gftiduailv  ^  tlie  h«»W,  until  it  become*  large  enough  to  admit  a 
pMC«  i»f  wihkI  of  the  niae  of  a  half-crown  pioc<'.  I  observed  that  this 
lipjpilar  and  inconvenient  ornament  c<»ntributiHl  to  their  uncleaiiliness.' 

Vol.  I.  pp,  374,  5. 

At  Bangoro,  a  walled  town  to  the  n.e.  of  Tangrcra,  the  ladies 
wear  on  their  lower  lip,  ‘  a  piece  of  pewter  fastened  internally 
‘  br  a  plate  of  the  same  metal ;  one  end  pointed,  about  two 
‘niches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  quill,  projecting  on  the  outside 
*  of  the  lip/  This  curious  ornament  is  varied  a  little,  according 
to  tlie  faiK'y  of  the  wearer ;  but  the  custom  of  piercing  the  lip 
is  general  among  the  female  portion  of  the  pagan  population. 
The  Hambaras  have  all  the  gayety  of  the  negro  character. 

‘  At  sunset,  they  assemble  under  the  great  bomhaces  at  the  entrance 
of  their  villagt',  and  dance  all  night  to  music  which  is  not  unpleasant. 
Altrtcted  by  this  music,  I  stopped  to  observe,  their  gambols,  and  was 
highly  entertained.  Men  and  women  mingled  togt*ther  formed  a  larger 
circle  round  a  tire,  jumping  and  kee])ing  time  to  a  Uind  of  music,  cun- 
sitting  of  thrcH'  great  drums  and  several  hautboys.  The  musicians 
were  drtssed  like  those  of  Time,  having  white  cotton  mantles,  and 
flrtrich-featliors  on  their  heads.  The  dancers  kept  time  with  the  music 
by  a  careless  kind  of  motion  of  their  arms  and  heads.  The  W'omen  had 
pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  held  at  Imth  ends,  and  waived  in  the 
lir.  The  only  figure  of  the  dance  consisted  in  going  round  the  fire. 
The  musicians  kept  themselves  a  little  aloof,  while  the  dancers,  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  in  a  tile,  went  round  the  tire,  leaping  and  shaking  their 
kp  alsmt.  1  w  as  much  amused  wdth  this  dance,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  indecent ;  but  1  could  not  stay  to  look  at  it  as  long  a*  I  could 
have  wished,  for  the  capturing  of  two  or  three  hundred  negroes  raised 
an  insuffcnihle  dust. 

‘  Throughout  the  wliole  of  Bambara,  and,  according  to  the  account 
of  some  nogroc's,  even  to  a  considerable  distance  south  of  (^acoror^  tlie 
same  music  prevails.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  lH‘st  and  most  agree- 
•blf  1  hoard  during  mv  travels  among  the  negroes.  I'hese  people 
spend  the  greater  ]wrt  of  the  night  in  dancing.  Their  dispositions  are 
frrntle  and  humane,  and  they  are  content  with  the  present,  without 
troubling  themselves  nlx>ut  the  future.  They  have  seamdy  any  cloth- 
ing.  generally  w’oaring  a  sort  of  girdle,  ornamented  with  co\fTi(»s,  which, 
after  going  nmnd  the  waist  and  between  the  legs,  is  brought  up  In 
front  to  tie.  To  these  girdles  are  attache<l  fringes  of  cfitton,  which  de- 
^nd  to  the  knee.  The  old  men  W'ear  the  usual  pague,  and  generally 
in  the  most  filthy  state.  ^The  w’omen  likewise  wear  pagnos,  which  are 
W  round  their  loins,  and  descend  to  their  knees ;  they  plat  their  hair 
in  tresses,  and  rub  their  bodies  all  over  with  butter.  'Ine  men  shave 
their  heads,  like  the  Mahometans ;  bnt  some  tufts  of  hair  are  left, 
▼»r\’ing  in  size,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  w«*arer.  Their  skin  is  of 
the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  Foulahs  of  the  Wassoulo,  and  like  them, 
they  hare  aquiline  noses,  thin  lips,  woolly  hair,  and  sharp-pointed 
t^h  ;  they  make  incisions  on  their  faces  and  bodies. 

*  In  this  country  they  make  a  sort  of  lieer,  or  hydromel,  of  fermented 
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niillei  and  lioney.  They  are  very  fuml  of  ihht  liquor,  which  they  4n^ 
till  they  intvxicute  themselves.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  7lh 

Beyond  Kon^,  there  are  said  to  be  no  Bainhara  negroes,  m4 
a  different  language  prevails.  The  Maiidingo  merchants,  bow. 
ever,  carry*  on  a  trade  with  Batman,  a  gold  country  fifteen  dart 
to  the  south.  Tliis  is  perhaps  the  Banna  of  Mr.  l)upuis«*| 
district  of  Sarem,  lying  between  the  Bambara  country  I 
Asbantee,  and  formerly  (as  he  was  told)  under  the  power  of  the 
Mussulmans.  The  Bamharas  are  probably  of  the  same  race  is 
the  original  possessors  of  Jallonkadoo, — the  Jallonks,  who  hive 
blended  with,  or  been  displaced  by,  the  Foolahs  and  ManJin- 
goes,  whose  languages  have  become  the  prevailing  idioms 
throughout  Seuegainbia  and  Western  Nigritia. 

M.  Caillie’s  route,  aficr  the  second  st;  ige  from  Time,  wi&  | 
chiefly  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  On  the  17th  day,  he 
reached  the  town  of  I'ara ;  and  shortly  aft<*r,  he  crossed  tlie  j 
Ba-goe,  or  *  White  River’,  flowing  from  the  nv.s.\v.,  to  fall  into 
the  Joliha.  On  the  lOlh  of  February,  he  reached  the  hanks  of 
the  Koraha  or  (’ouarnha,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  navigihh 
for  vessels  of  eighty  tons,  flowing  also  from  the  s.w.,  and  falling 
into  the  Joliha  near  Sego.  At  length,  after  anotlicr  month’s  jour, 
neying,  on  the  lOth  of  Marc  h,  our  Traveller  had  the  satisfaction 
of  again  striking  the  Joliha  at  a  place  called  (Jalia  or  Cougal’ii. 

It  was  here  about  500  feet  wide  and  very  deep,  and  was  crossejl 
in  a  frail  cauoc.  The  next  day,  after  fording  a  secondary* 
biaocb  of  the  river,  he  reached  the  islaiul  and  town  of  Jciioc* 

*  The  town  of  Jenne  is  nlamt  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circuDifcrcjicr; 
it  in  lurrouiided  by  a  very  ill-constructed  earth  mdl,  about  ton  feet 
high,  aiid  fourtivii  inches  thick.  There  are  several  gates,  but  thrjf 
arv  ftinalL  The  houses  are  huilt  of  hrieks  dried  in  the  suu.  Tbe 
saud  4>f  the  isle  t»f  Jenne  is  mixed  with  a  little  clay>  and  it  is  emplovfd 
to  make  hrieks  of  a  round  form,  which  are  sutlicieiitly  solid.  tV 
lioUMeo  are  as  largi*  as  tluise  of  Kuro}K‘an  vilhiges.  They  are  all  ter* 
raciHl,  have  no  windows  externally,  and  tlic  a|)artuients  receive  no  lir 
except  from  an  inner  court.  The  oidy  entrance,  which  is  of  ordioiry 
sise,  is  c1os(m1  hy  a  door  iiuide  of  wooden  jdaiiks,  pretty  thick,  and  ap* 
]>arcntly  sawed.  The  dinir  is  fastiuied  on  the  inside  by  a  double  iraa 
chain,  and  «ui  the  outside  by  a  wimkIcji  lock  made  in  tlie  countr)* 
S<ui4e  luiwever  have  iron  l<H:ks.  The  a(>artinents  are  all  long  and  Air* 
row.  The  walls,  especially  tlie  outer,  are  well  plastered  with  muA 
for  they  have  no  lime,  in  each  house  there  is  a  staircase  leading  I* 
the  terrace  ;  but  there  are  no  chimneys,  and  consequently  the  ilaWi 
ctmk  in  U»e  o|>en  air.  Tlie  streets  are  not  straight,  but  they  are  bnjf^ 
enough  for  a  country  in  which  no  carriages  are  used  ;  eight  or  nip* 
|H*rsuns  may  walk  in  them  abreast ;  they  arc  kept  in  good  order#  MOf 
swept  almost  daily.  The  environs  of  Jenne  are  marshy  and  eatiplf 
deatituta  of  tree^.  Some  clumiis  of  ronuiers  are  however  seen  on 
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f)fnition«  at  very  remote  distances.  IJofi»re  the  rams  »t  in*  the  pkiind 
iffr'we  some  tillujre,  and  are  all  sown  with  rice,  which  ^rawt  with  the 
ipcTfftse  of  the  water  of  the  river  ;  the  slaves  arc  the  cultivators  of  this 
^in.  There  was  also  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  some  gumbo,  tohaoco, 
gsri  ^  rainy  season  they  grow  cftb* 

carrots,  and  Europt'an  tnrnipa,  the  sevd  of  w'hich  ia  brought 
iasn  Tsiilet.  In  the  marshes  is  found  a  kind  of  forage,  which  is  cut 
dried  for  the  cattle.  In  ])lacvs  nut  exposed  to  the  inundation,  they 
cttltnrate  only  millet  and  maize. 

*  The  town  of  Jenne  is  full  of  bustle  and  animation;  evorjr  day, 
nuDieruus  caravans  of  merchants  are  arriving  and  departing  with  all 
kinds  of  us4*ful  prcHluctions.  In  Jenne,  there  is  a  mosque  built  of 
rtrth,  surmounted  by  two  massive  but  not  high  towers ;  it  is  rudely 
rtmstTUCtiHl,  though  very  large.  It  is  abandoned  to  thousands  of 
•sallows,  which  build  their  nests  in  it.  This  occasions  u  very  dis- 
igrffttlde  smell,  to  avoid  wliich,  the  custom  of  saying  prayers  in  a  small 
alter  court  has  I »ecomo  common.  In  the  eiivinms  of  the  mosque,  to 
wliich  1  often  went,  I  always  observed  a  numlw>r  of  lieggars,  reduced 
to  mendicity  by  old  age,  blindness,  or  other  intirmities. 

‘  The  t(»wn  is  shaded  hy  some  baobabs,  mimosas,  date-trees,  and 
nAaiers.  1  remarked  another  kind  of  trt'e,  tlie  name  of  which  I  do 
not  know.  ^ 

‘  Tlie  population  of  Jenne  includes  a  uumlxT  of  resident  strangers, 
a  Manding<H\s,  Foulahs,  Hambaras,  and  floors.  They  spinik  the  inii- 
inugcs  ]H*cuHar  to  their  respective  ctuintrics,  liesides  a  general  dialect 
called  Kiswury  which  is  the  language  currently  adopted  os  far  as  Tim- 
btirtoo.  'The  number  of  the  inhabitants  may  bo  computed  at  eight  or 
ten  thousand.  This  town  was  formerly  independent,  hut  it  now  lie- 
Inuffs  to  a  small  kingdom  of  which  S«'*go-Ahniadon  is  the  siwereigii. 
lie  is  a  Fouhih  and  a  fanatical  Musnlman,  but  a  great  conqueror. 
With  n  very  sniall  number  of  followers,  he  has  sulMiued  several  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  south  of  llambara,  where  he  has  iiitrcHliiced  his  religion 
enforces  oliediencc.  .lenne  was  his  capital ;  hut  this  Z4‘iilons  dii- 
ciple  of  the  prophet,  finding  that  the  great  trade  of  that  town  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  religions  duties,  and  dre^v  aside  the  true  boHev<*rs  from 
their  devotions,  founded  another  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
He  named  h  FJ-LatndoH-Lilinhi  (to  the  praise  of  God),  the  first  words 
ff  i  prayer  in  the  Koran.  At  this  place  there  are  public  achmds  in 
’diieh  children  are  taught  gratuitously.  There  are  also  schools  for 
^h%y  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  information.  This  devont 
fhief  is  brother  to  the  king  of  Massina,  a  country  situated  on  the  left 
^k  of  the  Dhioliba. 

,  ‘  All  the  inhabitants  of  Jenne  are  Mahometans.  They  do  not  permit 
J^ls  to  enter  their  town ;  and  when  the  Bambara  people  come  to 
they  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  Mahometan  prayers,  otherwise 
fWwonld  be  nnmercifullv  licatcn  by  the  Foulahs,  who  form  the  ma* 
l**^of  the  population.  I  found  the  inhabitants  very  civil  to  strangers, 
wt  to  those  of  their  own  religion ;  and  they  put  traders  ia  the  way 
^^^•T^ing  of  their  goods. 

people  of  Jennf  know  no  other  writing  than  that  of  the  Arabs: 
sll  Can  read,  though  few  understand  it.  There  are  schools  for 
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voulU.  Ukc  ihiMi'  whicU  1  luive  already  ilescribfil.  Aftor  iht  ckHdrao 
liavi!  learued  every  that  is  taught  in  these  schoolst  they  art  im 

to  Ml-Umidou-Llllahi  ;  uiul  when  they  know  the  Koran  by  heart,  tb«y 
arc  liMtked  n|>ou  as  Learned  men  :  they  thou  return  to  their  naiiit 
places,  ami  enter  into  trade. 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  Jenne  live  very  well:  they  eat  rice  boded  wiU 
fresh  meat,  which  is  to  be  j)rocurod  every  day  in  the  market.  WiU 
the  tine  millet  they  make  couscous  ;  this  is  eaten  with  fresh  or  dried 
tish,  of  which  they  have  great  abundance.  Their  dishes  arc  hlghlr 
HCtHoiied  ;  they  use  a  go(ul  deal  <»f  allspice,  and  salt  is  common  ewmp 
to  enable  every  one  to  get  it.  The  expense  of  maintenance  bnr  a  iun|(lt 
imlividnal  is  ahont  twenty-five  or  thirty  ctm ries  per  day.  Meat  U  aal 
diiir  in  this  plaec:  a  piece  whicli  eosts  fi»rty  cowries  (twenty  centioHl 
is  enough  to  furnish  a  dinner  tor  four  |RTHons.  They  generally  makt 
two  meals  a  day  ;  all  sitting  round  one  dish,  and  each  taking  not  i 
])(>rtii>u  wilii  Ids  hand,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  Thdr 
nonses  arc  not  furnished.  They  have  leather  luigs  in  which  they  put 
their  things  ;  tlioe  hags  are  .sometimes  hung  to  a  line  put  up  aenm 
the  apartment.  The  people  always  sleep  on  bullocks’  hides,  or  maU« 
sprr.id  upon  tlic  ground.  lienee  tliey  are  very  subject  to  rheumatic 
complaints,  owing  to  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  soil  ;  for  they  can¬ 
not  ki-ep  fires  during  the  night,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  mood, 
'rhe  children,  as  well  as  grown  persons,  are  very  neatly  dressed. 
They  wear  a  coiissabe  made  «>f  cloth  of  the  Soudan,  generally  m'hiUi, 
which  is  tlu*  favourite  colour  ;  their  trowsers  reach  to  the  ancle,  and 
arc  not  .so  full  a.s  lho.<i*  worn  by  the  iMaiidingocs  in  the  south ;  tbn 
haven  hem  at'lhc  waist,  in  which  is  run  a  cotton  string  that  ties  abort 
the  hips.  The  ^landingo  traders  buy  the.se  trowsers  and  carry  tbei 
tt»  their  country :  I  saw  them  at  Sambatikila,  Time,  and  Taa- 
grcr.i.  Tlu'  penph'  of  .lenne  never  go  barefoot,  not  even  the  chik 
dren  of  the  sl.iVes.  'riieir  slu>es,  which  are  very  neatly’  uiade,  re¬ 
semble  oiir  Kumpean  slippers  ;  tliev  have  thmii  of  various  culouri. 
Their  shoemakers  use  no  lasts:  thev  get  thin  leather  from  Tim- 
buetoo,  nliither  it  is  brought  by  the  Almirs  from  Morocco.  I  sarn'Oe 
tanners  in  .loiiiie. 

‘The  most  e’egaut  head-dress  worn  in  this  place,  is  a  rod  cap,  rouad 
which  u  large  pit*ce  of  muslin  is  rolled  in  the  ft»rm  of  a  turlraii.  Mti 
of  inferior  rank,  like  the  h.iract»lets,  wear  caps  made  in  the  country. 
Tiie  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  conss;dH;  with  a  pagiic  under  li 
I  saw  several  females  with  s;uidals.  They  J»lat  their  hair,  and  wetf 
neekl.ices  glass,  amlnT,  coral,  and  gold  car-rings.  Some  ali»o  witr 
idnuit  the  neck  plates  of  that  metal,  which  arc  made  in  the  couatrf* 
I  s;iw  some  with  nose-rings ;  they  all  have  their  noses  pierced;  *0*1 
those  who  are  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a  ring,  have  a  piece  of  pink  ifl 
in  its  sieiul.  'Diey  wear  silver  bracelets  of  a  round  form,  and  tb^ 
ancle.^  are  encirchMl  by  flat  riiig.s  of  plated  iron,  four  inches  hroi4 
which  cover  them  completely.  The  Aioors  have  magazines  well  Sl^ 
plied  with  Knr<»]H'an  merchandise  ;  such  ns  white  Guinea  cloth,  (*• 
they  Imve  but  little  blue,)  ixilico,  str.irlet  cloth,  ]Mi)H*r,  Tnnsketa»  potedtft 
boixlwarc,  neeiiles,  silk,  and  sulphur.  Thev  sell  all  those  tWPjp 
wuidcsale.  Tiiey  imve  uLmi  white  aug'ar  nnd  tea  ;  but  it;inn*ly*hi 
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fcrv  rich  wlia  can  utFord  wich  luxuries.  I  was  ]>letiseil  to  find  at  JennA, 
{^•1  one  mijiht  use  a  )Mick(*t«haiulkerchief  without  bi'ing  ridinilecl ; 
^  the  inhabitants  themsi'lws  use  it ;  whereas,  in  the  countries  through 
which  I  hotl  |)n*vi(»usly  passed,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  suffer 
Mich  *  thing  to  In*  Vol.  I.  p.  459 — 4f)4. 

The  trade  of  Jenne  has  been  much  injured  by  the  wars 
carried  on  by  its  fanatical  chief  against  the  Hambarns  of  Sego, 
by  which  all  cominunication  has  been  interrupted  with  Yainiiia, 
Ssnsanding,  Bamako,  and  l>oiirre,  whence  the  gold  is  brought, 
dial  is  circulated  in  the  interior.  Jenne,  lil.  Caillie  says,  can 
no  longer  he  considered  as  the  central  point  of  tins  coimneree. 
Previously  to  the  war,  small  canoes  used  to  go  fnun  Jenne  to 
liourns  and  return  laden  with  gold.  Vnmina,  Sansanding, 
Ami  Bamako  are  now  the  chief  entrepots  of  this  trade ;  and 
thf  Moors  are  forsaking  Jenne  to  reside  more  especially  at  8an- 
^nding.  The  island  of  Jenne  is  slated  to  he  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference:  it  is  probably  nmeh  larger- 
The  town  is  situated  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  the  island,  on  an 
elevation  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  which  just  preserves  it  from 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the.  river.  The  language  of  the 
natives  is  the  Kissour,  although  Foolah  is  also  spoken. 

On  the  ^JJd  of  Mai  eh,  our  Traveller  embarked  for 'rimhuctotv. 
The  denies  branch  of  the  river  makes  several  windings,  and  is 
Tfrv  shallow,  yet  the  current  is  rapid.  In  two  hours  and  a  half 
they  reached  the  main  stream,  flowing  slowly  from  vv.N.w.  After 
flowing  soiitliward  for  about  two  miles,  it  turns  to  the  N.N.i£., 
iml  preserves  that  general  direction,  varying  occasionally  to  due 
North,  North-east,  and  East.  "J'hc  banks  arc  barren  and  low; 
ind  on  both  sides  are  immense  })lains.  Owing  to  this  circnm- 
stance,  the  slightest  breeze  so  agitates  the  waters  of  the  river, 
as  to  endanger  the  frail  canoes,  w  hich  can  make  way  only  in 
calm  weather,  and  the  navigation  is  by  this  means  rendered 
both  tedious  and  perilous.  It  was  the  1st  of  April  before  they 
reached  Lake  Debo  (or  Dihhie),  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  marshes,  which  are  periodically  inundated  by  the 
nsc  of  the  river,  when  the  banks  of  the  lake  become  lost  in  an 
inland  sea.  Land  was  now  to  be  seen  on  every  side  of  the 
bke,  except  on  the  WTSt,  where  it  was  lost  in  the  horizon. 
This  lake  is  doubtless  formed  by  a  confluence  of  waters ;  nor 
cin  we  think,  with  M.  Jomard,  that  these  are  only  branches  of 
Je  ^me  river,  which  here  unite  again  with  the  main  stream. 
On  issuing  from  the  lake,  the  river  may  be  about  six  miles 
}^oad.  It  afterwards  becomes  very  narrow,  its  channel  being, 
^  Tact,  divided,  and  partly  occupied,  by  marshy  islands,  whiohj 
Well  as  the  banks,  are  covered  by  the  inundation  to  (he 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  whole  plain  is  converted 
**'*0  a  lake.  The  nomadic  hordes  of  Foolahs,  who  frerpient 
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these  marshes  for  pasturage  in  the  dry  season,  then  retire  with 
their  herds  into  the  interior.  On  the  19th  of  April,  they  ^ 
rcachcil  the  poit  ofCabra,  yvhich  b  thus  described,  '  \ 

*  I  sp<H‘(lily  went  on  deck,  where  I  could  sec  nothing  around  int  j 
hut  HiMKied  morasses,  covered  with  aquatic  birds.  Across  these  hn- 
mense  marshes  is  discovered  the  village  of  Cahra,  situatetl  on  a  gnjiJ) 
hill,  which  ])rott‘cts  it  from  inundation.  I  was  told  that,  in  the  nunj  i 
season,  these  marshes  are  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  ten  &ft. 
which  apjK'ored  to  me  a  surprising  de]>th  for  so  vast  a  space,  and  that.  I 
at  those  perimls,  large  vessids  cast  anchor  In^fore  C’abra.  A  little  canil  : 
leads  to  the  villaire  ;  but  small  Innits  only  can  enter  the  port.'  1 

vol.  II.p.44.  ; 

C.d)ni  is  throe  miles  to  the  north  of  the  ‘great  port,*  it  bi  1 
narrow  town  of  mud  huts,  containing  about  1,000  or  1,200  in.  ! 
habitants,  who  arc  all  employed  either  in  landing  the  merclMD- 
<liKe  brought  from  .lenne,  or  in  conveying  it  to  'rimbuctoo.  It 
lias  a  little  mosipie  with  a  minaret,  hut  is  a  dirty,  luiserablt 
place, — the  (’allaoof  the  Nigritian  Lima.  'Fhc  Tuariks  receive 
at  Cahra  the  duties  they  levy  on  vessels.  Near  the  town  are  two 
lakes,  the  hanks  of  which  are  covered  with  mimosas;  but,  about 
half  way  towards  I’imhucloo,  all  signs  of  vegetation  disappear, 
and  the  st)il  becomes  a  loose  sand.  Just  as  the  sun  was  touch¬ 
ing  the  lioii/on,  M.  Caillie  btdield  with  indescribable  emotions 
this  iar-f.uiicd  c.ipital  of  the  Soudan,  ^i'hat  it  did  not  answer 
his  expectations,  may  readily  be  imagined. 

‘  Tlu*  citv  pn*seiit(‘d,  at  first  view,  ii(»tliiiig  hut  a  mas.s  of  ill-limldag 
bousi's,  huill  <»f  eartli.  Nothing  was  Ut  ho  soon  in  all  directions,  but 
immense  jilains  of  quicksand  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  'llioikT 
was  a  pale  red  as  fj.r  as  the  h(»rizon  :  all  nature  wore  a  dreary  aspect, 
and  the  most  profound  sibuice  pr(‘vailed  ;  not  even  the  warbling  of  •  j 
bird  was  to  Im‘  in'ard.  Still,  though  I  cannot  account  for  the  impres-  \ 
siori,  there  was  something  imp(»sing  in  the  aspect  of  a  great  city,  railed  \ 
ill  the  mhlst  of  s;inds  ;  and  the  ditliculties  snrimninted  by  its  foundm  i 
cannot  fiil  to  excite  admiration.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  fannerlf  | 
the  river  tlowed  cIom*  to  TimbuotiM) ;  though  at  present  it  is  eight  i 
miles  to  tlie  imrtb  of  that  city,’  (north  of  the  river,  it  should  lie,)  ‘and  | 
five  miles  from  C'abra,  in  the  same  direction. 

‘  The  city  of  Timbuctoo  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  measuring  about 
thrrt*  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  large,  but  not  high,  ctnisiiting 
entirely  of  a  ground-floor.  In  some,  a  sort  of  little  closet  is  coiistnniid 
alM)ve  the  entrance.  Thev  are  built  of  bricks  of  a  round  form,  roM 
in  the  bands,  and  Liked  in  tlie  sun.  The  walls,  except  as  far  • 
reganls  their  height,  rosinihle  those  of  Jenne. 

•  The  striM'ts  of  Timbuctoo  are  cbnin,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  pertut 
thriN'  horsemen  to  j>ass  abreast.  Iloth  within  and  inthout  the  town, 
there  arc  many  str.iw  huts  of  u  eircular  form,  like  those  of  the  pastfl»l 
Foulahs.  They  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  ]%oor,  and  for  the 
ubo  M'll  incndiandise  for  their  masters. 
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‘  TinibuctiH)  contains  seven  mosques,  two  of  which  are  large  ;  each 
ij  lurmounteJ  hy  a  brick  tower. 

‘This  mysterious  city,  which  has  Wn  an  oliject  of  curioRity  for  so 
nitav  agi's.  anil  of  whose  |>opulation,  civilization,  and  trade  udth  the 
SsmIuh#  such  exa’Tgerati'il  notions  liave  prevailed,  is  situateil  in  an 
ioaiu'use  plain  of  white  sand,  having  no  vegetation  hut  stunted  trees 
*ud  shruKs,  such  as  the  mimosa  Jcrruginca,  which  grows  no  Ingher 
than  three  or  four  feet.  The  eity  is  not  closed  by  any  barrier,  and 
Biiy  Ik*  entered  on  any  side.  Within  the  town  are  8i*en  some  of  the 
idaniii^  (rgi/ptiacUy  and  in  the  centre  is  a  palm  tree. 

‘TiutbucUHi  may  eontain  at  most  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  in¬ 
habitants:  all  are  eng-agi'd  in  trade.  The  population  is  at  limes  aug- 
Bk’ntid  by  the  Arabs,  who  come  with  the  caravans,  and  remain  awhile 
inthecitv.  In  the  j>lain,  several  8|>ecies  of  gniss  and  thistles  aff([>rd 
M  fi»r  tl»e  camels.  Fire-wisMl  is  very  si*arce,  bidng  all  bnaight  ffom 
the  nfithlKUirhood  of  (’abra.  It  is  an  article  of  tmde,  and  the  womeii 
aellit  in  the  market-place.  It  is  only  burnt  by  the  rich;  the  poor  use 
amcl-diing  for  fuel.  Water  is  also  wdd  in  the  market-place ;  the 
ffonieu  give  a  measure  containing  about  half  a  pint  for  a  cowrie. 

‘Tiuibuctmi,  though  one  of  the  largc^st  cities  I  have  st*en  in  Africa, 
po\M‘ssi*s  ii(»  other  resourci's  but  its  tnule  in  salt,  the  s«nl  being  tot4dJy 
unfit  fi»r  cultivation.  The  inliabitants  priKMire  fnun  Jenneeverv  thing 
requisite  for  the  supjdy  of  their  wants,  such  as  millet,  rice,  vegetable 
butter,  honey,  cotton,  Soudan  cloth,  preserved  provisions,  candles, 
snap,  alhpice,  onions,  dried  fisli,  pistachios,  iSlC. 

Mf  the  vessels  from  Cabr.i  should  chance  to  be  stopptnl  by  the 
Tflfttriks,  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  wmild  be  n*duci‘a  to  famine. 
To  obviate  this  misfortune,  they  take  care  to  have  their  \vnrehous(* 
ilways  uniplv  stored  with  every  kind  of  provision.  I  saw  the  nuiga- 
lioes  of  Sidi-Ahdallahi  full  of  great  sacks  of  rice,  which  keeps  letter 
than  millet. 

*For  these  reasons,  the  ve.ss<*ls  wliich  come  down  the  river  to  Cobra, 
arc  deternd  from  making  any  resistance  to  the  Tooariks,  iiotwith- 
sUniling  the  burthen  of  their  exactions.  1  was  a.Hsured  that,  if  the 
crews  (lured  hut  to  strike  one  of  these  siivages,  they  would  forthirith 
(leclurc  war  :igainst  Timhuct(N),  and  intercept  all  communication  with 
tbenprt ;  the  city  could  then  receive  no  supplies. 

*To  the  w.s.w.  of  the  town  there  are  large  excavations,  from  thirty- 
fire  to  f(»rty  feet  deep :  these  are  reservoirs,  which  are  supplied  by  tlic 
,  runs.  Hither  the  slaves  resort  to  procure  water  for  drink  and  cooking. 
ThU  water  is  tolerably  clear,  but  it  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  very 
bot. 

‘  Tliesc  reservoirs  had  no  covering  whatever ;  the  w'uter  is  conse¬ 
quently  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  hot  wind.  The 
ttcavations  are  dug  in  loose  sand.  I  de»cend<?d  into  the  largest  of 
ibem  hy  a  gentle  declivity :  the  Iwttom  was  not  quite  covered  with 
I  remarked  some  veins  of  hard  red  sand;  with  this  exception, 
Ibe  Hiil  was  grey  sand,  of  a  coarsish  grain. 

*  Near  Uie  reservoirs  are  some  small  plantations  of  tobacco.  Thii 
grows  here  no  higher  than  five  or  six  inches,  and  that  only  by 
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tilnl  uf  watering.  It  h  the  only  cultivattMl  vet;etable  that  1  ohKn«xi 
in  thiJ*  amiitry/ 

*  All  the  native  inhabitants  of  TiinbuctiMi  arc  su'alous  Mahoinet«)it 
Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Absirs.  The  women  attend  tod»> 
mestie  uceupatioiis  ;  and  they  are  not,  like  the  Mandingo  feiiudcs,  iuh- 

jeet  tt»  the  punishment  <»f  beatinj^ . They  are  not  veiled  like  thflu 

of  ^loroceo:  they  are  alhnved  to  go  out  when  they  please,  andai^U 
liluTtv  to  see  any  one.  I'he  |asij)le  are  g<*ntle  and  complaisnnt 
Htmngt'rs.  In  trade  they  are  industrioiiH  ami  intelligent ;  and  tkr 
traders  are  generally  winillhy  and  have  nmnv  slaves.  The  men 
liie  ortlinary  sixe,  well  made,  u)»right,  and  walk  with  a  linn  iilcp 
Their  ctdonr  is  a  (ine  d<H‘p  black.  Their  noHt*s  are  a  little  more  toti. 
line  than  tho^e  <»f  the  Mandingoes,  and  like  them,  they  have  tliiniipi 
and  larg  •  eves.  1  '^iw  some  women  wlio  might  he  consideretl  prettv. 
Thev  are  all  well  fed  ;  their  meals,  of  which  t)u*y  take  two  a  datr.  coo- 
sist  of  rice,  anti  conseons  made  of  small  millet,  dressinl  with  memv 
drie<l  fish,  'riiosei  !iegn»es  wlm  are  in  easy  circnmstanci%  like  tW 
M<iors,  breakfast  on  whniten  bread,  tea,  and  butter  made  from  cnv’i 
milk.  Those  of  inferior  condition  um»  vegetable  Imtter.  Generali^ 
s|HMiking,  the  negns's  are  not  s(»  wtdl  Imlged  as  the  Elixirs.  I'he  latUr 
have  gre;it  influentv  over  them,  and  indeed,  consider  theins(*lvn  iu 
their  superiors. 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  Timhnctmi  arc  exceedingly  lunit  in  their  dit» 
Jind  in  tht‘  interh»r  of  their  dwellings.  'I’heir  (10011*8110  articlw  emukt 
of  ealahnshi's  and  wixHleii  platti*rs.  They  are  unacquainted  with  thr 
use  of  knives  and  forks;  and  tliey  lielieve  that,  like  them,  all  people  in 
the  world  eat  with  their  fiiieers.  Their  furniture  niendv  eonwitnf 
mats  for  sitting  on  :  and  their  IkmIs  are  made  hy  fixing  four  stakes  is 
the  gnmiid  at  one  end  of  the  nxmi,  and  stn*tching  over  them  ttm 
mats  (*r  a  cf>w-hide.  The  rich  have  cotton  mattresses  and  coverleti 
which  the  neighbouring  M(M»rs  manufacture  from  caniel’s  hair  lid 
sheep’s  Wind.  I  saw  u  ivomaii  of  (’abra  eniployt'tl  in  sjiinning  thesr 
coverlets. 

*  I’lie  wouien  <»f  the  richer  class  have  always  a  great  number  of  (rlia 
btmds  aliout  their  iux*ks  and  in  their  (‘ars.  Like  the  ivomen  of  Jenk 
thev  wear  uos«*-riugs ;  and  the  female  who  is  not  rich  enough  topo* 
cure  a  ring,  substitutes  a  bit  of  n*d  silk  for  it ;  they  wear  silver  bnw*- 
lets,  and  aiicle*riiigs  of  jilatcsi  sti*el,  the  latter  (»f  which  are  made  it 
the  ctaintry  ;  instead  t>f  lK*ing  round,  like  the  bracelets,  thev  aieitt. 
and  aUmt  four  iuch(*s  broad.  Sune  pri'tty  designs  are  engraveti  on  tkot 
The  female  slave's  of  rich  masters  have  gold  ornaments  aliout  tktr 
necks :  instead  of  iviniring  ejir-riiigs,  as  in  the  environs  of  the  SenepI 
they  have  little  ]>lates  in  the  fi»rm  of  a  necklace.’  V’^ol.  11.  pp.  49^^ 

m 

This  description  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  (the  accufiC^ 
uikI  veracity  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  slightest  reasoo  » 
doubt,)  com(K*ls  us  to  regard  the  story  of  Sidi  Hamet  as  akk 
gelher  fictitious.  A  city  live  times  as  large  ns  Mogadore,  •* 
compassed  with  a  stone  wall,  divkled  into  separate  walled  qW* 
lers  aiul  containing  numerous  shopsy^siich  was  the 
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made  to  Uiloy, — corrcspoiuJa  in  no  rospeot  to  Tiiiibticloo,  Yet, 
from  the  goiioral  tone  of  exaggeration,  taken  in  connexion  i^ith 
the  actual  correctness  of  some  of  the  details,  it  may  lie  gatfteVed, 
that  Sidi  llamcl  knew  very  well  all  ahont  I'iinhuctoo,  Imi  clioSsc 
to  invent  the  representation  winch  he  ^ave.  I  lis  assertion,  tliat 
tliev  have  no  mos(jne<,  is  sidlicient  to  discredit  his  veracity. 
Adams's  Narrative  must  for  the  same  reason  he  regarded  as 
little  bettor  than  invention :  he  too  says,  tltero  are  no  mosquca  in 
Tiuibuctoo,  l)iil  ho  saw  a  palace,  which  does  not  exist,  and  nnvny 
elephants,  in  a  place  where  camels  can  scarcely  lind  sustenaiict*. 
Sot  only  are  there  moscpics,  hut,  frinn  iM.  (aiillio’s  account  of 
them,  they  cannot  be  of  very  recent  erection. 

‘  I  visitinl  the  great  iiu»sqiie  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  ;  it  is 
larger  tluMi  that  on  the  east,  hut  is  built  in  the  same  style,  'i'hv  wails 
irr  ill  had  repair,  their  facing  Indiig  damaginl  hy  the  rains,  which  fiill 
in  the  iiaaiths  of  August  and  SeptendxT,  and  which  are  id  ways  hruitght 
on  hyi‘a>lerly  winds,  accoinpanieil  by  violent  storms.  Several  hut- 
tresMS  are  raisei!  ;igainst  the  wall  to  suj)|K»rt  them  ;  I  asceanletl  tlie 
t<>uvr,  tluuigh  its  stairiMst\  which  is  internal,  is  almost  clemolialKsl.  •  .  v  . 
The  western  (pi.irter  of  the  mosque  setuns  very  ancient,  but  the  whole 
fi^de  oil  that  side  is  in  ruins.  There  are  also  some  vaulted  arcades, 
fnmi  which  the  whole  of  the  plaster  facing  is  detached.  This  mosque 
is  con^tructl^l  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  nearly  the  same  form  as  tliose 
mide  ill  Euro)K‘.  The  w  .dls  are  rough-oast  w  ith  a  kind  of  coarse  saml, 
ftimilar  to  that  of  which  the  bricks  are  made,  mixed  with  tloe  gluten  of 
rice.  In  some  ]mrts  of  the  desert,  there  is  found  a  very  hard  ush-oo- 
kwrfd  earth,  in  w  hich  sand  jiredomi nates.  This  earth  Ikui  lioen  usetl 
iu  iiiuking  the  bricks  Aw  the  mosque.  Tlic  rest  of  the  cditice  upfiearH 
toliave  Uvii  built  after  the  western  jinrt  was  in  niiiiH.  Though  the 
new  part  is  very  well  for  a  people  ignorant  «»f  architecture,  it  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  ancient  remains. 

*  1  was  sur] wised  t(»  And  in  the  ancient  part  three  galleries,  each 
lupjHirtisi  by  ten  arcades,  as  well  built  as  if  they  bad  U^en  the  work 
sf  a  skilful  architect.  The  arches  are  six  feet  W'ide  and  ten  lugli ; 
tkere  the  yilasUw  is  in  an  excellent  state,  and  ajipearM  to  have  Uxwi 
whiU‘-washiHl.  The  stvle  and  the  position  of  this  biiilcliiig  connect  it 
with  the  ruins.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  mosque  coosisted 
•n^nally  of  this  part  only,  and  that  additions  were  uftenvards  iiuule 
to  it. 

‘  The  eastern  part  is  composed  of  six  galleries ;  those  of  the  west 
VC  suppiwted  by  nineteen  pillars.  Tlie  a|)ertures  are  each  six  feet 
uid  a  half  w  ide,  and  ten  or  eleven  high.  The  w  orkmanship,  though 
ptetty  xvell  executed,  is,  as  1  hare  already  *il>seTved,  far  from  equalling 
that  of  the  other  quarter.  The  hrst  three  galleries  on  the  east  aide, 
ve  (Hie  hundred  and  four  ordinary  iiacet  long,  and  about  two  and  a 
Ivlf  hroad  :  the  three  next  are  only  sixty-four  long.  The  leagih  of 
^osc  oil  the  west  is  only  ihiity-fiiue  paces.  They  lead  to  tho  great 
tower,  which  fai’es  an  inner  oiMirt,  closed  ou  the  west  by  tlwi  ruins.  It 
•»  of  a  square  f(»nn,  but  terminates  in  a  small  truncated  pyramid. 
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>vhich  uUu  built  of  brick,  und  surmounted  by  u  pot  of  ))uke(l  | 

Its  heiglit  may  be  esllmiited  at  fifty  or  fifty-five  f»M*t  from  tljo  t 

the  summit.  The  steps  of  the  staircase,  uhich  is  c(»iistructed  inUf  ; 
iially,  :.re  supported  by  pieces  of  w<hhI  fixed  iu  tin*  walls  and  cuv«r«l  j 
with  earth.  'I’lie  dilapiillited  state  of  the  stairciuse  prevented  lue  frun  \ 
uscert  lining  the  exact  number  of  the  steps,  but  1  observed  tha  trscti  J 
of  thirty-two.  ,  ^  I 

‘  The  walls  of  the  mos(|ue  are  fifteen  feet  higli  ami  twenty-fire  or  i 

twenty-six  ineiies  thick.  Ihe  top  of  the  wall  of  the  cast  front  ig  it.,  \ 

denteii  in  the  form  of  battlements,  the  salient  |varts  of  which  are  iuk  1 
uuHinted  by  }H>ts  of  baked  earth,  similar  to  that  on  the  summit  of  Ug 
tower. 

‘  Another  massive  tower,  «»f  a  eonical  form,  surmounts  the  front 
wall.  It  is  about  tliirty  feet  bigb.  On  the  d<ime,  projecting  pk>cet  \ 
of  wood  are  perceptible,  the  use  of  which  si'oms  t»»  be  to  unite  the 
iimsonry.  ’ 

‘  The  nM)f  of  the  mosque  has  a  terrace  like  that  of  the  tower,  andig 
momiver  surrouuded  with  a  parapet  eighteen  inches  high. 

‘  Tlie  roof  of  the  building  is  su]qM»rtod  by  rafters,  formed  of  tW  i 
trunks  of  the  ronnier-tree  split  int«»  fiair,  and  placed  at  the  distance  gf 
a  fisU  from  each  otluT.  I’ieces  of  salvadora  wtsal,  brought  from  C’abra. 
wlmre  it  grows  in  great  ubumhiiUH%  cut  to  the  length  the  intennU 
U'tivt'rii  the  rafters,  are  idaced  obliipiely  in  double  rows,  crossing  each  1 

other.  Over  these  are  laid  mats  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  ronnicr,  j 

which  are  coveretl  with  earth.  I 

*  This  mosque  has  five  gates  of  different  sizes  on  the  eastern  side, 
three  on  the  south  side,  ami  two  on  the  north.  On  the  western  side, 
the  ruins  form  at  once  the  iMuindary  of  the  mosque  and  of  the  city. 

On  the  eastern  and  northern  sides,  the  fiiMtr  of  tlie  building  is  lerel 
with  the  ground  ;  but  on  the  south  is  an  ascent  of  four  steps.  | 

*  On  the  eastern  wall,  in  the  inl«*rior  of  the  linilding,  there  are  some  ! 
■  ornaments  made  of  yellow  clay.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  chevron 

or  triangular  festJHUi,  two  feet  high,  with  an  o])ening  of  a  foot  and  i  I 
half.  They  commence  alsmt  eighteen  inches  ulmve  the  ground.  The 
pillars  snjqiorting  the  arcades  in  front,  have  some  ornaments  of  the 
same  material,  tolerably  executeii,  but  very  much  defacwl.  A  kind  of 
niche,  in  the  I'ciitre  of  tlie  eastern  wall,  is  destiiunl  for  the  marabout 
who  otficiates  ut  prayers.  In  another  similar  niche  there  is  a  large 
wooden  pul])it,  into  which  the  priest  ascends  by  two  or  three  stq», 
on  the  days  when  he  n^ds  certain  passages  of  the  Koran.  The  floor 
of  tlie  mosque  was  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  jreople  kneel  dur¬ 
ing  jirayers. 

‘  'The  iTisteni  nursque  is  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  western  side. 

It  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tow'cr,  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to 
that  of  the  western  nu^sque.  The  M*alls  are  entirely  strippt'd  of  their 
narget.  Many  buttresses  have  been  enacted  to  support  the  building. 

It  has  thre<‘  arcaded  avetiuos.  The  galleries  are  six  feet  wide  and 
thirtv  feet  long. 

‘  The  mosque  itself  is  thirty  paces  long  and  five  and  twenty  w’ide* 
'The  arcades,  which  are  three  ’fi>et  and  a  half  w'ide  and  seven  and  a  half 
high,  are  built  of  the  same  bricks  as  thoac  of  tlie  western  mosqut* 
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!8  an  inner  conrt,  which  must  be  passed  through  bofbrc  we  caid 
i^rnci  the  tower.  No  part  of  this  mosque  is  in  niinsi  though  it  ap^ 
t*«r8  '•ery  nhl.  It  is  not  very  regularly  built.  I  remarked  that  it  had 
two  vn^tes  looking  to  the  south,  and  one  to  the  north,  llic  western 
iffd  t*ftsterii  sides  had  no  apertures.  Near  the  mosaue,  on  the  eastern 
are  seen  a  small  hillocK  of  sand,  and  some  builuings  overwhelmed 
br  the  sand  blown  up  by  the  oast  wind. 

*‘A  third  and  somewhat  remarkable  moscpie  stands  nearly  in  the 
ffltm*  (»f  the  town.  This  likewise  has  a  tower,  but  not  so  high  as  those 
pf  the  other  two.  It  has  square  arcades  :  the  naves  are  seven  feet  wide 
md  fwentv  five  long.  The  front  wall  is  ornamented  with  many  iwtrich 
(^,  some  of  which  arc  also  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  On  the 
Ast  side  is  a  very  extensive  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  hafanites 
itfifjftiaca  is  plantiMl  by  way  of  ornament.  At  the  buck  of  the  mosque, 
iw  the  op|)osite  side,  are  some  salvodoras. 

‘  There  are  five  mosques  besides  those  which  I  have  mentiouod ; 
Hnt  they  are  small,  and  built  like  private  houses,  with  the  exception, 
that  each  is  surmounted  by  a  minaret ;  all  of  them  have  an  inner 
to  which  the  people  resort  in  the  evening  to  perform  their  reli¬ 
gious  dev(»tioiis.’  \  ol.  11.  p.  71 — 7^^* 

On  011c  point,  Adams’s  account  seems  to  agree  with  M. 
Caiilic  s, — at  least  w  itli  the  ))latc  :  he  stated,  that  the  city  has 
no  walls,  nor  any  thing  resembling  fortifications.  Captain  Lyon, 
on  the  contrary,  was  told,  that  it  was  a  walled  tow’ii.  In  other 
respects,  the  information  he  obtained,  accords  with  M.  Caillie’s 
statements.  Several  merchants  agreed,  that  the  city  was  not 
more  extensive  than  Moorzouk.  A  private  letter  from  Migor 
Laing  states,  that  the  city  had  every  way  answered  his  expect¬ 
ation,  except  as  to  its  size,  which  docs  not  exceed  four  miles  in 
circumference.  Tin's  sufficiently  agrees  with  our  Author’s  esti¬ 
mate.  As  to  there  being  no  walls  nor  any  kind  of  barrier,  we 
must  confess,  that  the  representation  surprised  us,  and  ttie  Au¬ 
thor’s  sketch  serves  only  to  add  to  our  perplexity.  We  can 
jierceive  no  sort  of  triangle  nor  any  definite  figure  in  the  city; 
and  the  expressions  ‘  within*  and  ‘  without  the  town’,  have  no 
apparent  propriety.  Hnt  M.  Caillie  is  no  artist.  Possibly,  the 
town  may  have  had  mud  walls,  which  have  been  throw'n  down. 
And  yet,  of  what  use  would  fortifications  be  to  a  town  which 
could  be  so  easily  conquered  and  destroyed  by  cutting  off  its 
supplies  ?  *  ‘1  could  not  help  contcmtilating  with  astouish- 

‘ment*,  says  ]M.  Caillie,  ‘the  extraordinary  city  before  me, 
‘created  solely  by  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  destitute  of 
‘  every  resource  except  w  hat  its  accidental  position  as  a  place  of 
‘exchange  affords.*  Whatever  it  may  have  been, — for  the 
Timhuctoo  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  not  be  identically 

*  It  deserves  notice,  that  Ibn  al  Vardi  describes  Tucrur,  the  former 
emporium  of  8oudan,  as  large,  but  mthout  walls. 
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thnl  of  the  fourteenth,  \ihich  was  visited  by  Ibn  Hntoota,— it  i, 
now  n  mere  commercial  mart,  wliicli  derives  all  its  importance 
fVoin  its  frontier  situation  on  the  ver^e  of  the  desert  and  nt  the 
extreme  northern  liini^  of  Soudan ;  the  most  convenient  spo« 
for  tlie  exchange  of  the  two  grand  articles  of  African  traffic 
salt  and  gold.  If  the  true  position  of  Timhuctoo  be  iiulcotl  is  1 
hijih  as  17*  north  latitude,  and  at  the  same  time  as  far  west  •$ 
ti*  4(f  w.  long.,  (agreeably  to  M.  Jumard's  map,)  the  reuaoi> 
which  have  determined  the  choice  of  the  locality  will  be  still 
more  apparent.  It  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the  very  ilif. 
ferent  jmsitioiis  which  have  heen  assigned  to  Tind)ucloo  b) 
various  geographers,  as  exhibited  in  M.  Jomard’s  table. 

N.  Ut.  N.  Xjii. 

*  Delilo . Ifi”  M.  WrtlckeniUT  .  17*^  'UT 

(Mnppertoii . lo*'  IM.  Lapie .  17® 

Pur K*s  first  Map . 1.7"  14*  D'Anville . 10"  15* 

—  socoiul  Map. ..Id"  27  Major  Honiiell...lO"  38" 

\  diirerence  ranging  through  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude! 
And  as  to  the  longiliidi*,  the  variation  is  not  much  smaller. 

\V  e  wish  that  M.  Caillie  had  exj)lained  his  reason  for  think-  I 
ing  that  the  river  once  flowed  close  to  'I'iinhuctoo.  Cabrais 
meiuitJiied  by  Leo  Africanus  as  the  port  of  Toinbiito ;  and  the  i 
distances  he  gives,  identify  their  relative  position,  ill  as  his  mag¬ 
nificent  description  of  the  capital  answers  to  its  modern  repre¬ 
sentative.  According  to  this  author,  nearly  half  the  city  was, 
in  his  time,  destroveil  by  fire :  it  must  tlierefore  have  been  con¬ 
structed  chiefly  of  wooil.  Are  \vc  then  to  look  upon  the  soli¬ 
tary  Thebaic  jialni  still  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  as  the 
hist  snr\ivor  of  the  groves  or  plantations  that  once  shaded  the 
burning  soil  ?  Or  may  we  suppose  that  the  scattered  trees  and 
shrubs  (balanites  and  mimosas)  which  are  still  to  he  seen,  are 
tlio  remains  of  the  forest  said  to  have  once  existed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cit\  ?  If  any  credit  may  he  given  to  the  report  of 
the  M  oorish  Traveller  Shabeeny,  as  given  to  Mr.  Jackson*, 
the  trees  in  this  forest  were  very  large  :  the  largest  could  not 
lx?  girded  by  two  men.  The  trunk  of  these  trees  was  without 
branches  or  leaves,  hut  a  head  of  very  large  leaves  grew'  on  the 
top;  and  they  bore  a  berry  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  growing 
in  clu.sters.  Shaln'cny  could  not  say  w  hat  was  the  extent  of  the 
forest,  hut  it  was  very  large ;  and  a  rivulet  How  ed  through  it, 
w  hich  lust  itself  in  the  sands  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Such  is 
represented  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  country  in  1T87; 

I 

•  This  Mi>or,  like  Sidi  Hninrt,  affirmed  that  there  were  no 

or  tempK^  at  Timlmctw  ;  wherews  1^  Africanus  exprcaaly  §pe*kt®f 
a  iTax*t  elegant  temple — ‘  eUgandssimum  qttoHdam  irmpiem*  *  ' 
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ii*  not  it5olf  wholly  incredible,  did  the  statement  rest  upon 
better  testimony.  The  destruction  of  the  forest,  the  likely  re¬ 
sult  of  civil  warfare  or  predatory  incursions,  would  inevitably  be 
Allowed  hv  the  disappearance  of  the  rivulet,  and  by  a  change 
in  the  soil  itself.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  Cahra  branch  of 
tlie  river  may  have  sliifted  its  channel ;  and,  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  tiic  country  about  Tiiubuctoo  must  still  present  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  wbat  it  assumed  w  hen  M.  Cailli^  visited 
it.  All  these  circumstances  deserve  consideration,-— if  it  be 
deemed  of  any  importance  to  reconcile  the  conHictinf;  statc- 
meiiti^.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  credibility  of  M.  Cailli^’s 
account,  there  is  one  incidental  confirmation  of  his  testimony, 
which  is  of  great  weight,  lie  has  brought  home  a  short  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  Tiinhuctoo  language,  which  we  already  knew, 
iVom  C  aptain  Lyon  and  Major  Denham,  to  he  called  the  Kis- 
sour.  rhe  latter  Traveller  has  furnished  a  vocabulary  of  sixty- 
<ev(  n  words  in  that  dialect :  M.  CaillitVs  list  comprises  ninety. 
Forty  words  only  are  common  to  both ;  hut  in  those  forty,  the 
correspondence  is  almost  complete ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
numerals.  On  the  contrary,  the  words  given  by  Adams  to  Mr. 
Dupuis,  those  reported  by  Ca|)tain  Lyon,  and  those  furnished 
by  Mr.  llowdich,  dilFer  entirely  from  those  of  M.  Cuillie.  Mliat- 
ever  explanation  of  the  latter  circumstance  we  may  adopt,  wc 
think  that  the  former  must  he  allowed  to  speak  loudly  in  favour 
of  M.  Caillie, — if  indeed  any  doubt  could  remain,  after  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  liis  Travels,  of  his  veracity  and  fidelity. 

On  comparing  this  vocabulary  with  the  specimens  of  other 
African  dialects  collected  by  Mrs.  Kilham  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
furnished  by  other  recent  travellers,  it  is  highly  remarkable, 
that  there  should  scarcely  occur  (so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
tscortain)  a  single  instance  of  close  resemblance  in  the  words  to 
the  correspoiuleiit  terms  in  any  other  dialect.  Among  the 
numerals,  Tf^u  (or  Denham),  five,  resembles  the  Bor- 

nooese  Oogoo;  and  Out  (or  auwy)  ten,  is  not  wholly  unlike  the 
E.ua,  Guuy  and  Pui  of  some  of  the  dialects  of  Guinea.  The 
yerl)  go,  approaches  the  Ashantee  Ko;  and  OuenOf  sun, 
is  not  very  far  removed  from  Ouia  in  the  same  dialect.  But 
diese  arc  the  only  approximations  w’e  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
tect. 

As  M.  Caillie’s  travels  did  not  extend  eastward  beyond 
Timbuctoo,  the  vexata  (fuivstlo  relative  to  the  subsequent 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  remains  in  the  state  in 
^hich  wc  left  it  in  our  review  of  Sir  Ilufane  Donkin’s  IMssert- 
3tion.  M.  Jomard  represents  the  opinion  which  makes  lh«  Jo- 
tba  empty  itself  into  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  as  now  altogether 
^mloned ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  may  be  affirmed  wiui  cer- 
^•nty,  that  the  rivers  called  Dhioliha  (Joliba)  and  Couara 
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(Kowara)  neither  join  the  F.sjyptian  Nile,  nor  eontribut#  one 
drop  to  its  waters,  difVer  tVoin  him  entirely.  That  tlw 

Nii^r  disehnrjxes  itself  into  the  Nile,  strictly  sjv»akin«;5,  no  ooe 
iniaj^iiurs.  It  is  certain,  that  a  very  larj^e  proportion  of  iu  wateri 
must  be  ciirrieil  ott’  hy  evaporation ;  hut  what  we  still  conKuier 
as  highly  probable,  is,  that,  hy  means  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  ti>er« 
is  a  communication  between  the  waters  of  Soudan  and  those  of 
Sennaar.  If,  imieed,  we  could  admit  as  proved,  that  the  river, 
after  passing  Funda,  would  have  scarcely  an  elevation  of  jU 
metres  above  the  sea,  while  the  lieiglit  of  Lake  'I'chad  is  stated  to 
he  nearly  d()t)  metres,  we  should  have  little  more  to  say,  exc'eptto 
express  our  wonder  that  the  universal  testimony  of  the  nati?N 
should  he  in  favour  of  a  physical  impossibility.  M.Jomard,  indeed, 
supposes  the  level  of  the  river  at 'rimhuctoo  to  l)e  about  1  HO  feet 
/>c/o»c  Lake 'Tchad  ;  while  Captain  lieaufort  conceived  Timbnc- 
tuo  to  be  m)t  more  than  S  I  metros  above  the  sea,  which  would 
scarcely  allow  of  a  sulficient  inclination  for  the  river  to  reach  the 
(iiilf  of  (juinea !  lint  although  the  Funda  river  cannot,  in  M. 
•lomurd's  opinion,  reach  Lake  'Tchad,  yet  it  is  possible,  he  thinks, 
that  tlie  doliha  may  send  otT,  mnch  higher  up,  a  hraiicli  to  the 
east,  which  may  reach  the  central  lake.  'Tliis  sn)ipositioii,  how- 
ever,  receives  no  countenance  from  (napperton's  description  of 
the  cyjuniry  westwaril  of  the  Lake.  In  hl$  donrney  froa 
Kano  to  Succatoo,  he  passed  a  ridge  dividing  the  waters  wldch 
dow  eastward  into  the  Veou,  from  those  whicli  enter  the  Cjuar- 
rama  or  Succatoo  river;  and  the  latter,  he  was  informed,  is  a 
tributary  to  the  Quorni,  wificli  Hows  hy  lionssa*.  M,  Chauvet 
has  recently  published  some  new  conjectures  on  this  iiilerreiii* 
able  topic,  wiiicli  wti  have  not  yet  seen,  lint  ‘  we're  weary  of 
‘  conjectnies ',  and  ^llall  Ixi  content  to  await  with  patience  the 
results  of  futiher  discovery.  Should  Richard  Lander  succeed 
in  penetrating  lo  Funda,  liie  main  point  will  be  iiscertuined  ii 
to  the  outlet  of  the  vast  continence  of  waters  which,  we  suspect* 
will  lie  foil nd  expanding  into  a  lake  in  that  direction.  It  wkl 
then  only  remain  for  some  coin|)etent  Traveller,  Furopean  or 
native,  under  the  auspices  of  Mohammed  Ali,  to  ascend  the 
Bahr  ei  Abiad  aiul  iienetrate  to  Lake  Fittre,  and,  if  possible, 
reacli  the  Tchad  by  way  of  Regliarmi ;  we  shall  then,  and  oot 
before,  lie  able  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole 
(iroblem. 

'The  jiieseiU  volumes  serve  to  conlirui  the  general  accurtcy 


•  M.  .loinard's  supjHKHition  w*imld  require  ua  to  bdiero,  that 
Itrmiich  oi  tliv  Niger,  aistinct  froiu  the  Quarni,  How's  cMtwrard  to  tie 
north  ot'  Ciapperion's  route  from  Kano  to  Siccatou,  uimI  fernit  th^ 
Yeou.  4/11 
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of  previous  accotmts,  rather  than  to  add  \’ery  materwily  to  ^eo- 
fftphical  knowledge.  The  Author  is,  however,  not  the  less 
j  mfitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  literary  public;  and  we  fniicereJy 
congratulate  hini  upon  his  success  and  the  honours  which  it  has 
proounsl.  With  regard  to  the  deception  which  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  practise,  we  must  confess  timt  his  adventures  ren¬ 
der  its  j>olicy  scarcely  less  questionable  than  its  morality.  In 
his  preface,  adverting  to  the  constant  risk  of  detection  which 
hf  Mil,  M.  C’aillic  says : 

•  In  Africa,  csnt'ciaUy  in  those  districts  occupitnl  hy  the  Foiilahi 
j  ami  the  Moors,  nAigious  hypocrisy  in  a  stranger  is  the  UKtst  Ili\grunt  of 

I  outrages  ;  and  it  were  a  hundred  times  better  to  pass  there J'or  a  Chris^ 

turn,  than  for  a  false  Mahometan  ;  so  that,  if  my  inode  of  travelling 
had  iu  ailvantJigi^s,  which  its  sncci'ss  Inis  proved,  it  was  also  attended 
with  terrible  inconveniencies.  1  carrieil  always  in  my  wallet  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  dt'nth  ;  and  how  often  was  that  wallet  necessarily  confided  to 
lie  hands  of  enemies  !  * 

i  ♦ 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  has  been  enro- 
neously  supposed  to  be  owing  to  his  avowing  himself  a  Christian. 
This  ap|>oars  however,  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  fact. 
Although  ill-treated  by  the  Tuarik  robbers,  wlio  stopped  the 
ctravan  on  the  way  to  Timbuctoo,  and  who  are  both  hated  and 
feared  alike  by  Mtwrish  and  Negro  traders,  the  Major  wai 
treateil  at  Timbuctoo  with  respect  and  hospitality.  The  Foo- 
hhs  of  Massina  refused,  indeed,  it  is  s;iid,  to  let  him  enter 
thfir  territory ;  as  miicli.  probably,  from  mercantile  jealousy  as 
from  intoleranre ;  but,  if  M.  Caillie's  account  is  correct,  Major 
litting  had  jounieyed  five  days  to  the  north  of  Timbuctoo,  on  liii 
return  to  Tri|x>li,  btdbre  be  was  8top]>ed  by  a  Sheikh  of  the 
*»ofnadic  tribe  of  Zaw  at,  on  the  plea  of  having  entered  his  terri¬ 
tory  without  permission.  If  the  hope*  of  plunder  was  nut  tlie 
Biotive  which  led  to  his  assassination,  it  must  have  been  tlie 
Msidt  of  circumstances  as  yet  unexplained.  Some  mystery  still 
htngs  over  the  nefarious  transaction.  M.  Cailliu  states,  that  a 
Moor,  who  was  directed  by  the  Sheikh  to  kill  the  ('hriitian,  re¬ 
lied  to  execute  the  order,  and  that  it  was  executed  by  black 
^kves;  no  Moor,  it  seems,  being  willing  to  lay  liandi  U|)Oii  the 
unfortunate  Traveller,  altliougb  tliey  had  no  objection  to  sliare 
in  the  spoil. 

The  value  of  the  present  publication  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
‘  Geographical  liemarks  and  Iiajuiries  *  drawn  up  by  the 
karned  Editor,  M.  Jomard,  and  by  the  miscellaneous  matter 
^uded  in  ibe  articles  of  the  Appendix.  T’lie  embellishments 
consist  of  a  portrait  of  M.  Caillie,  a  view  of  pari  of  TindmcUi^ 
or  three  « ood  engrarings,  an  *  itinerary  map gnd  wliat  is 
•*>1<*<I  a  ‘  general  map  \  drawn  up  by  M.  Jomard  conformably 
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to  his  ideas  of  the  geo^^raphy  of  the  countries  traversed  by  tiie 
Author.  'I'lie  style  in  uhicli  these  engravin^»  are  executed 
sc^ircely  warrants  the  hi^h  price  put  upon  the  volinnes. 


’n  /, 


Art.  II.  1.  lltiu  Koont!  T*eUf  or  the  Sorroirs  o)  I  Ian  ;  a  (.'hiatie 
Tragedy.  Tniiislated  from  the  Original,  with  Notes.  By  JoJm 
FrunciH  Duvis,  F.B.S.  4to.  (Printeil  for  the  Oriental  TrundaUju 
Fund.)  London.  1821). 

2.  The  Fortunate.  I  ’nion  ;  a  Honmnce.  Translated  from  the  Cliinsie 
Original,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  To  which  is  added,  a 
I'hinese  Tragedy.  By  John  Francis  Davis,  F.U.S.  Two  tuIi. 
Bv<».  pp.  1 1.  London.  1821). 


3.  Tu-Kuio-I.iy  on  lex  deux  ('ousiue.v . Iii-Kiao-Li.  or  the  Twu 

Cousins  ;  a  Chinese  Homancc.  Translate*!  by  M.  Abel-Ben)u»t 

111  four  vols.  12mo.  pp.  8()3.  Paris.  1828. 

TT  is  oidy  of  lat«‘  years  that  we  have  been  furnished  with  the 
^  means  of  forming  any  other  than  an  extremely  vague  ami 
indeiinitc*  estimate  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  literature. 
Much  valuable  matter  lay  scattered  throughout  the  collection! 
of  the  Homanist  Missionaries;  but  it  hud,  in  passing  throutih 
their  hands,  undergone  modiHcations  which  tended  very  in*»- 
chievoiisly  to  disguise  and  impair  the  8]>eciHc  character  of  the 
original  compositions.  This  sort  of  alembication  seems  to  have 
biH'ii  thought  a  salutary  process,  absolutely  necessary  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  fair  and  favourable  reception  for  the  exotic  writings  thiu 
presented  to  the  ICuropean  student.  It  appears  not  to  htte 
l>cen  ]H*rceived,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  tint 
the  Vidue  of  the  information  in  cpiestion  depends  absolute!} 
upon  a  scrupulous  accuracy ;  and  that  for  the  only  means  si 
obtaining  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  a  literature  so  diH'eretl 
from  our  ow  n,  w  e  must  l>e  indebted  to  the  minute  fidelity  of  the 
translator. 

Hy  far  the  most  successful  attempt  to  familiarize  Europen 
renders  with  the  lighter  literature  of  China,  was  made,  in  17G1, 
by  Dr.  Percy,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore.  llis  productioai 
however,  although  highly  creditable  to  his  abilities,  was  but  tht 
shadow  of  a  shade.  He  was,  avowedly,  no  Chinese  scholar; 
ami  his  original  was  nothing  more  than  a  manuscript  partlf 
English  and  partly  Portuguese,  containing  an  imperfect  transit' 
tion,  omitting  much  characteristic  detail  and  all  the  poeticd 
illustrations.  Notwithstanding  these  incurable  defects,  Dr 
Percy  contrived  to  get  up  an  instructive  and  very  readnhk 
book,  including  mucli  clever  annotation,  mixed  witli*  .a 
unadvised  coxcombry  in  tire  transposition  of  n  few^  incidcMli 
ami  the  partial  alteration  of  his  author's  arrangement.  ^  Ht 
seems  to  have  thought  it  in  no  trifling  degree  injurious  to  tkt 
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,torv,  that  it  was  not  conducted  on  European  principles,  and 
ihtl  the  interest  was  not  kept  in  continual  suspense  by  those 
little  artifices  which  our  own  novelists  are  at  so  much  (Miins  to 
invent,  and  which  they  are  usually  so  awkward  in  introducing. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  alterations  thus  made,  that  they  are  in 
(Hrect  violation  of  Chinese  habits.  With  the  romance-writers 
of  the  ‘  Celestial  Empire  *,  it  is  no  part  of  the  system  to  conceal 
their  plot ;  and  so  thoroughly  are  they  bent  on  maintaining  the 
transparency  of  the  narrative,  that,  when  some  casual  entangle- 
ment  may  seem  to  cast  a  douht  upon  its  probable  issue,  the 
author  is  careful  to  close  the  chapter  with  an  intimation  that,  in 
the  following  section,  all  will  be  set  right. 

If  it  were  our  object  to  ascertain  the  manners,  tastes,  and 
modes  of  expression  which  distinguisli  any  particular  nation,  in 
the  best  possible  way  short  of  actual  inspection,  we  could  not 
adopt  any  method  more  eflectual  than  the  examination  of  its 
fictions, — those  more  especially  which  profess  to  exhibit  the 
proie^ses  and  vicissitudes  occurring  in  ordinary  life.  But  if 
the  intellectual  character  of  a  people  be  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
no  fairer  test  can  present  itself  than  their  dramatic  literature. 
VVitliont  renewing  the  old  discussion  concerning  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  drama  or  of  the  epos,  we  may  venture  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  is  incomparably  more  of  high  and  vigorous 
intpllectuality  in  the  j>roductions  of  Eschylus,  Aristophanes,' 
and  Plautus,  than  in  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Be  it  ob- 
served,  in  passing,  tliat  the  present  question  has  no  reference  to 
the  relative  rank  which  these  works  may  claim  on  the  score  of 
imnjiinative  excellence.  We  are  looking  at  them  merely  as 
exhibitions  of  general  talent,  of  shrewdness,  clear-headedness, 
knowledge  of  Kfe  and  character  ;  as  illustrations  of  the  state  of 
reasoning,  expression,  and  public  opinion  among  the  people 
for  whose  delectation  they  were  written.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  we  should  refer  to  Shakspearc,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Con¬ 
greve,  as  giving  a  far  jiister  notion  of  the  wit,  humour,  strong 
sense,  and  various  faculty  of  Englishmen,  than  is  to  he  oh- 
Uined  from  Milton’s  glorious  epic.  Our  means  for  trying  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  Chinese  by  this  test,  are,  un¬ 
fortunately,  extremely  limited, — although  we  are,  perhaps,  in 
po^<«ession  of  materiels  sufticient  for  an  approximation,  at  least, 
*0  a  fair  judgement.  So  far  as  we  recollect,  there  are  only 
jhree  of  their  dramas  which  have,  in  Europe,  obtained  the 
l»<HK)urs  of  translation.  The  first  of  these,  ‘  The  Orphan  of 
House  of  Chao,*  was  given  by  Du  llalde  in  his  great  work 
^  China,  from  the  rendering  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  l>e  Pre- 
Dnluckily,  French  prose  is  the  worst  possible  medium 
^  the  conveyance  of  any  poetry  whatsoever,  and  of  Ctiineae 
1^^  in  particular.  In  addition  to  this  primary  disquall- 
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ftoation,  the  rai^o  of  o<!itin<2r  took  pos«5<»ftsion  of  the  worth? 
father,  anil  prompted  him  to  shew  his  tact  and  talent  by  cuttinf 
down  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  drama 

*  Some  demon  whispemt,  Visto  !  Iinve  a  taste  ’ 

and  this  over^voeninJJ  anxiety  to  jnd^e  for  tlie  public,  instead  of 
leaving  the  pid)lic  to  jndj^e  for  itself,  has  very  materially  abated 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  translation.  Voltaire,  whose  enti. 
cisms  are  freqnently  little  better  than  his  theology,  took  a  pro* 
digions  faney  to  this  drama,  and,  hy  the  help  of  much  alteration, 
abstraction,  and  addition,  made  it  a  favourite  on  the  French 
stage;  hut,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  launched  out  into  base 
comparisofts,  and  claimed  for  the  Clnnese  play,  an  eoualit? 
with  the  Knglish  and  S])anish  drama  <>f  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Dr.  Mnrd,  a  dexterous  critic,  hiit  too  much  addicted 
to  the  fopperies  of  the  \\  arbnrlonian  school,  goes  far  beyond 
the  Frenchman ;  Hnds  out,  in  the  construction  of  the  plot, 
unity,  integrity,  and  continnity  ;  Uilks  about  Aristotle  and  So¬ 
phocles  ;  and  assigns  to  the  *  songs  in  passionate  parts,*  the 
desperately  ov(»rclmrged  ])raise  of  *  sublime  poetry.*  All  th'm 
we  must  confess,  appears  to  us  excessively  absurd.  Making 
every  alhuvanco  f«»r  the  miserably  iuaderpiate  shape  in  which 
the  tragedy  iu  tptestion  has  reached  our  bauds,  enough  will  be 
still  evident  to  shew,  that  it  would,  mutaiis  mutandis^  rate  very 
low,  as  a  part  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  Kurope.  It  is  de4> 
cient  in  some  of  the  most  indispensable  (jualities  of  the  draaia. 
ami  derives  its  interest  chieHy  from  the  deeply  interesting  c■^  | 

ciiinstance  on  which  the  plot  turns.  Dr.  Perey,  in  a  sort  of  | 
appendix  to  his  translation  of  tlie  ‘  Pleasing  History,’  inseitei  j 
ail  abstract  of  a  (.^liinese  play,  of  which  we  feel  it  quite  uo-  I 
necessary  to  sny  any  thing  further,  than  that  it  is  a  mere  send 
of  extrav.agant  incidents,  without  any  pretensions  to  reguUiiw 
of  coiistnietiun. 

rile  tii^t  genuine  specimen,  in  an  unquestionably  autheaoir 
form,  of  Chinese  dramatic  genius,  appeared  in  1817.  *1^ 

‘  Heir  in  his  old  age  *,  translated  very  etibetively  by  Mr.  Divk. 
provetl,  at  least,  that  the  play-writers  of  the  ‘Celestial  Eropbr* 
arc  by  no  means  unskilful  in  exciting  and  keeping  up  iti 
interest  in  a  dramatized  series  of  events  ; — a  inoditied  phn*, 
which  we  use  because  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Davis  ir. 
tiiinking,  that  the  conditions  of  a  regular  drama  are  sufficieatb 
sustaineil.  I’hnt  the  incidents  are  well-conceived,  and  folkj» 
each  other  in  a  natural  and  lively  manner,  that  there  arc  both 
humour  and  pathos  in  the  circumstances  and  dialogue,  and  tbit 
the  dvnoucfnvfU  is  fairly  and  satisfactorily  worked  out,  wc  arc 
<pute  willing  to  admit :  but  we  caniiot  allow  that  these  anc 
enough,  witnout  a  |)ervadiiig  principle  of  coherence  and  cufr 
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itrtictiorK  to  entitle  a  composition  to  rank  as  a  legitimate  comeily, 
Xbo  lAiou-seH^~9thr  is,  in  our  estimate,  a  dialoguized  story,  con¬ 
taining  the  elements  of  dramatic  com]K>sition,  but  confused  and 
inimalure.  ^  ^  ^ 

Xhe  *  J^orrows  of  Han' — Hnn  KooHfr  7Vrtr,  (literally,  ‘Au¬ 
tumn  in  the  Palace  of  Han  \)  is  a  tragedy  of  irregular  con- 
>truction,  although  Mr.  Davis,  with  allowable  partiality,  seems 
dbposed  to  claim  for  it  the  honours  of  canonical  arrangement. 
It  is  founded  on  a  not  uninteresting  tale  of  royal  love,  trench- 
ffouslv  thwarted,  and  fiercely  avengcHl.  The  proem,  or  first 
act,  insinuates  the  plot  into  the  audience,  by  a  couple  of  mono¬ 
logues  and  a  brief  colloquy.  The  next  act  presents  to  us 
Maouyenshow  ,  the  traitor,  wlio  has,  in  his  capacity  of  minister 
mil  favourite  of  the  cm]>eror  Han,  been  employed  to  make  a 
selection  of  ladies  for  the  Nuykoong  (or  Haram)  of  bis  majesty. 
He  has  made  his  mission  a  source  of  lucrative  accumulation,  by 
selling  the  privilege  of  thus  entering  the  imperial  palace  ;  but 
haring,  in  one  instance,  been  refused  his  demand  of  a  hundred 
ounces  of  gold,  he  determines  on  keeping  the  daughter  of  the 
recusant  from  a  personal  interview  with  the  ein|>cror,  although, 
from  a  motive  of  revenge,  he  includes  her  among  the  number 
of  nominal  wives,  thus  condemning  her  to  per|x;tual  and  nii- 
^olacetl  seclusion.  To  effect  his  purpose,  he  mars  her  portrait 
An  accidental  interview  leads  to  the  detection  of  the  imposition, 
and  the  rindictive  intriguer  is  compelled  to  take  flight.  He 
seeks  refuge  with  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  inflames  his 
passions  by  a  vivid  representation  of  the  beauty  of  Chaoukeun. 
An  envoy  demands  her  from  the  unfortunate  Han,  who  dares 
not  refuse  compliance.  The  princess  is  delivered  to  the  Khan, 
hat  throws  herself  into  the  river  Amoor,  and  perishes.  J'he 
Tartar,  having  ascertained  the  treachery  of  Maouyenshow, 
gives  him  up  to  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  makes  alliance. 
We  shall  extract  the  closing  scene,  which  exhibits  a  visionary 
appearance  of  the  princess,  while  Han  is  asleep  on  his  couch. 

‘  Tkf  Emffrror  Haris  frtim  his  strep, 

'Ear. — We  just  saw  the  princess  returned — but  ulas,  how'  quickly 
Itti  the  vanished  !  In  bri^it  day  she  answered  not  to  our  call — but 
vb«n  morning  dawned  on  our  troubled  sleep,  a  vision  preMOitcd  her 
ia  this  spot."  (Hears  ike  wUd-fim’ts  cry)  **  liurk,  the  jausing  fowl 
HTcameil  twice  or  thrice  ! — Can  it  know'  there  is  one  mi  desolate  as  I  ?  '* 
(Criet  repealed.)  “Perhaps  worn  out  and  weak,  hungry  and  eum- 
<uted,  they  Wwail  at  once  the  broad  nets  <if  tlie  south  anu  the  tough 
Iw  of  the  north/*  (Cries  repealed.)  The  screams  of  those  water- 
liirdi  but  increaia*  our  melancholy. 

'Attknd. — Let  vour  Majesty  cease  this  sorrow,  and  have  some 
to  TOUT  sacred  person- 

‘  K«p. — Mv  sorrows  are  beyond  control.  *M  *easc  to  upbraid  this 
of  feeline,  since  ve  are  all  subject  to  the  same,  sou  doleful 
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tjT^'  in  not  tlio  iioto  of  tlif  swallow  on  i1h»  CHrvo<l  niftoru,  aor  I 

uli  llio  vuriotiatfd  hinl  uj)on  tho  bUwHomiiii;  tnv.  Th«  priacrtt^  | 
ab.uMioiiPfi  her  homo  I  Know  vo  in  wliat  placo  she ‘(ripvps^  Ksieain| 

liko  inp  to  tlip  >.rn*aTnR  of  tlio  wild  bird?” 

‘  Entrr  Pukmidfnt. 

‘  pTtrpin. — 'Hii^  duv,  aPpr  tbp  i*bwf»  of  tliP  moniing  connpil,  a  for^ 
pTimr  nprppnrpd,  bringing  \vitb  him  tbp  b'ttmni  tmitor  ^f'lnnypiu^Hiir.  ^ 
Hp  tinnoiinrps  that  tbp  rmcgado,  br  dpsrrting  hia  alli^nncp,  Mto  I 
tho  liTP!irh  of  tnipp,  and  «»ccM«b»npd  all  tbpsp  cttlamifip*.  Thp  priaccn  I 
i«  no  inorr !  and  thp  Khan  for  ]ipnrp  and  friPiidahip  hftvcti  ] 

thp  two  imtionK.  TIjp  envoy  attpndH,  with  rpreroncp,  your  Impend 
dt*ciAion. 

‘  Kmp. — Tlipn  strike  otf  the  traitor's  bend,  and  lio  it  proaentiHi m m 
otfering  to  the  shade  of  the  princtniH  !  Ij«*t  a  fit  harupiet  be  got  nady 
for  the  envoy,  prep.irat«»ry  to  liis  return.  (^Jircitex  these  verses) 

‘  At  the  fail  of  the  leaf,  when  the  wild-fowl’s  er^'  \vxiH  lu^ard  in  tlw 
rrci‘ss«*s  of  the  palace, 

Snd  <lrr*:nns  returned  to  oiir  lonely  pillow ;  we  tliought  of  W 
through  the  night : 

Her  verdant  tomh  remains — but  where  shall  we  .‘^eclc  herself? 

'Hie  ]s*rtidions  jiainter  s  bend  shall  atone  for  the  liemitv  whidilie 
wroiigetL”  '  ]ip.  17.  Hk 


L  |»on  the  wlude,  wo  cannot,  after  making  over}'  ailowanoc; 
entertain  a  very  higli  opinion  of  the  Chinese  (Irnma,  W  s  have, 
it  is  true,  only  three  specimens,  out  of  a  collection  tilling  m|k 
wards  of  two  hundred  volumes ;  but,  from  these,  it  would  ip- 
|rear  to  he,  on  every  principle  of  judgement,  immeasiirahly  inferior 
to  the  Hindoo  theatre,  although  we  fancy  that  wo  can  tnee 
some  slight  alKnity  lietwoen  them.  It  woidti  occupy  too  moch 
space,  and  yieihaps,  after  all,  tail  to  interest  our  roaden,  or 
we  could  illustrate  this  resemblance,  and  at  the  same  time  shef 
the  sujHiriority  of  the  Indian  dramatists,  by  citing  the  scene 
from  tiie  Han  Koong  T.sew,  wlierc  the  Emperor  first  meet* 
Chaoukeuii  in  the  gardens  of  the  Nuykoong,  and  comparing  it 
with  somewiiat  similar  scenes  from  the  lletnavaii,  and  iVooitfe 
exquisite  production  of  Kalidasa,  the  V^ikrama  and  Lrftsi. 
'The  baldness  iuid  frigidity  of  the  Chinese  bard,  cuntnist  mo^t 
disadvantageously  with  the  richness,  beauty,  and  fer^’ou^  of  tin 
yH>ets  of  Hindostan.  Hut  having  dwelt  lung  enough  on  th« 
-object  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  tlrnmatic  poetry 
the  Chinese,  we  pass  on  to  their  romantic  compositions. 

Wo  are  not  aware  that,  since  the  ap|>earancc  of  tfie  *  P1»^ 
‘  ing  History.'  there  Itad  l)een,  until  recently,  any  piiblicatk* 
|virticfdaily  illnstrativc  of  Cliinese  fiction.  Within  lh« 
twent)  Nears,  however,  this  deliciency  has  lieeii  iunply  suppW. 
Mr.  'riiouis  and  Mr.  Davis  Iiave  translated  several  tales  oi 
derate  Iciiglh  ;  and  "omc  of  the.se  (the  ‘  .Shadow  in  tlw 
*  ter  aud  the  ‘  Ihivc  dedicated  Cljaiubeis,*  for  iustance)  ^ 
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foni  favourable  imlications  of  ('hinose  talent  In  this  depart* 
nirnt  of  literature.  Unt  the  two  productions  now  on  our  table, 
IfsTC  nothing  to  bo  desired  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Hiey 
are  full  and  fair  exbibiiions  of  rich  and  ready  invention,  skilful 
iJaptation  of  language,  dexterous  nianagcinent  of  circinn- 
iiincos,  and  the  happy  use  i»f  description  and  poetical  ornament. 
It  rcquin\s  of  course,  some  previous  knowledge  of  Chinese 
hal)iis,  and  a  constant  reference  to  national  feelings  an<l  modes 
of  expression,  Indore  we  can  fully  relish  their  peculiarities;  Init, 
«ith  due  allowance  for  these  matters,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
it  as  our  opinion,  that  these  fictions  are  of  a  much  higher 
order,  in  point  l>oth  of  interest  and  of  execution,  than  ninc- 
tmths  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  novels  and  romances  of 
Kuropenn  manufacture.  C^f  the  ‘  Fortunate  Idiion,*  we  shall 
MV  but  little,  though  it  combines  a  more  vigorous  character  of 
deposition  with  a  loftier  tone  of  moral  sonliinent,  than  arc  to 
he  found  in  the  ‘  Two  Cousins,*  sinec  it  is  no  other  than  the 
‘I'leasing  History*  correctly  and  completely  rendered  from  the 
Chinese  original.  The  latter,  as  wc  have  already  observed, 
•as  little  more  than  an  extensive  abstract,  with  much  of  tlic 
more  interesting  detail  omitted,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  errors 
is  character  and  costume.  All  this  is  now  remedied,  and  we 
raanot  do  better  than  cite  Mr.  Davis's  observations  on  tlie  ro¬ 
mance  in  its  entire  state. 


‘  In  the  Haoukewchuen,  we  see  the  most  singular  people  on  earth 
(aelhinsuluted  as  they  are  from  the  rest  of  the  w'orld)  |Kirtmved  by  a 
oative  baud  in  almost  every  t'arien-  and  condition  of  human  li/e. 

**  Quicquid  agunt  homines— votum,  timor,  ira,  veduptas, 

GaudLi,  di&cursus, — nostri  est  farrago  libelli.*' 

The  iiitorest  .ind  bustle  of  the  scene,  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  the 
^ni:  dolinmtion  and  strict  keeping  of  all  the  characters,  joined  to  the 
rra#T/i//v  excellent  moral  that  is  conveyed  throughout,  may  serve  to 
wipnss  us  M-ith  no  unfavourable  sentiments  in  regard  to  ('hinese  taste. 
TW  sUirr  commences  with  an  act  of  generous  devcilion  on  the  part  of 
tW  hfro,  and  the  cratitude  of  the  pensm  wh<mi  he  o!»Iige«,  iM'coiiies  the 
dtiaiate  caus*  of  his  triumph  over  the  combinathms  tif  his  eneiiiit*#. 
TW  profligate,  the  malicious,  and  the  base,  when  they  have  exhausted 
dl  the  resources  of  ingenuity,  meet  with  their  just  reward  ;  while 
|*rUtudr,  jinalence,  time  courage  carry  their  |iussej»sors  iu>t  only  im- 
hut  glorious,  through  every  trial,  lu  tlu*  rival  is  exactly  jnir- 
the  reckless  audacity  of  a  young  uiiiiiou  of  wealth  and  jsiwer  : 
llic  lew  devices  of  tlie  uncle,  'spite  of  the  craftiiiess  of  the  fux, 
the  slinperiness  <if  the  fish,  (to  b«ith  of  which  he  is  compared,} 
hut  to  muhijdr  his  mortifications  and  d»*f**als. 

It  may  lie  projier  t<»  obsen'e,  that,  in  the  hero  ami  heroine,  are  ac- 
described  the  xiriiieiples  of  tin*  (^uifueiun  sect  of  philoionhy, 
Ject  which,  in  its  jiroiessed  admirath/ii  of  virtue,  and  iii  its  nigh 
ot  wlf-suthcitmcy  and  ftride,  assimilaUw  somewhat  to  the  ancient 
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HttiicA.  IMaiiy  of  tlie  precojits  uLicli  the  iliscij»le8  of  Confucius  ut 
in  the  habit  of  rej)eating,  cannot  l>e  huriui^scd  in  wisdom  and  practictl 
excellence.  They  talk  of  “  treating  other  men  according  to  the  treat, 
jiient  which  you  w(nild  desire  at  their  hands” — of  “  guarding  ti»f 
thoughts,”  as  tlie  sources  of  action,  &c.  ; — but,  in  common  with  everr 
otiier  scheme  doc*trines  merely  human,  theirs  exhibits  much  that  it 
exceptionable  both  in  principle  and  practice.  Revenge,  or  the  Ui 
iionijtt  was  in  some  cases  enjoined  by  Confucius  himself ; — and  humility 
(though  this  virtue  scH*ms  to  have  l)een  inculcated  by  their  sage)  b  not 
a  distinguishing  trait  (»f  his  disciples.  Combining  within  their  own 
IkkI)’  all  the  talent  and  intellect  of  the  state,  and  c'ertainly  almost  ill 
the  virtue  that  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  country,  they  look  with  grat 
contempt  on  the  su]HTstitious  votaries  of  Ruddha  and  LaouLnio. 
The  Translator  received  the  following  very  just  opinion  of  them  fi«n 
a  gentleman  whom  thirty  years*  residence  at  Peking  had  qualified  to 
judge.  “  The  lettered  class  ])ossessing  a  great  ascendancy  over  thr 
j>eoj)le,  the  |Mdicy  of  each  successive  dynasty  has  fully  availed  itself «f 
their  services: — and  it  is  without  doubt  to  this  concentration  of  talent, 
that  C’hina  owes  her  wealth,  her  peace,  and  her  prosjierity.”  * 

It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  story,  that  it 
carries  the  hero  and  heroine  through  a  scries  of  dilficulties  aiKl 
trials,  gradually  increasing  in  severity,  until,  from  the  loweit, 
they  iu*e  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  realm,  and 
from  each  obtain  a  triumphant  acquittal.  The  skill  and  un¬ 
forced  ingenuity  with  which  all  these  incidents  are  managed, 
the  dexterity  with  w  hich  they  arc  interlinked,  each  passing  on, 
in  easy  anil  natural  connexion,  to  the  succeeding  and  more  for¬ 
midable  intrigue,  with  the  clever  wjiy  in  which  they  are  all  agim 
brought  forward  at  last,  for  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the 
punishment  of  guilt, — are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
within  our  recollection.  There  is  shewn  considerable  tact, 
moreover,  in  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  trials 
w  hich  the  gentleman  and  lady  are  called  on  to  sustain.  The 
)>ersecutions  of  tlic  female,  however  severe,  are  not,  of  course, 
carried  to  the  length  of  personal  infliction ;  but  the  hero, 
'J'eihchungyu,  is  assiiiled  by  armed  ruflians,  from  whom  he  de¬ 
fends  himself  by  seizing  one  of  his  enemies,  and  w  ielding  biia, 
very  successfully,  as  a  cudgel.  He  rescues  an  injured  female 
from  amid  the  whole  household  of  a  grandee ;  and  perforiw 
other  feats  of  strength  and  courage.  He  is  a  perfect  knight- 
errant  in  defence  of  the  wTak  and  oppressed,  and,  in  one  of  bh 
favourite  interferences  w  ith  the  malpractices  of  iniquitous  magi*- 
trates,  saves  the  heroine  from  an  tawkward  dilemma. 
well  nigh  killed  with  the  effects  of  Croton  Tiglium  oil ;  and  b 
indebted  for  liis  escape  to  the  firmness  and  dexterity  of  theWy. 
whose  harmonious  name  is  Shuoypiiigsin,  and  w  hose  beauty  b 
thus  poetically  described.  ‘  r 

‘  With  the  delicacy  of  a  flower,  her  complexion  displayed  a  dtv 
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Inillinnev  which  put  to  slianie  the  liright  rudiiuicc  of  the  ilay :  'vith  the 
lipovaut  lightness  of  the  swallow,  her  movements  wert‘ ordenMl  with 
inimitable  grace  and  propriety.  The  arches  of  her  bnnvs  were  like  the 
outlines  (►f  the  vernal  hills  in  the  distance  ;  but  in  their  ehanijeful  ex- 
passion,  thev  shamed  the  varying  tints  of  even  the  veriinl  hills.  The 
brightness  of  her  eyes  equalled  that  of  the  clear  wave  in  autumn,  but 
the  living  sentiment  which  flowetl  from  them  made  you  wonder  how 
the  autumnal  wave  had  lost  its  deity.  Her  waist,  like  a  thread  in 
fineness,  seemed  ready  to  break, — yet  was  it  straight  and  erect,  nor 
frareil  the  fanning  breeze  ;  the  shachmw  graces  f»f  her  jwrson  it  s\tis  as 
difficult  to  delim*ate,  as  the  form  of  the  white  bird  rising  from  the 
(tnHind  hv  moonlight.  The  natural  gloss  of  her  hair  resembled  the 
bright  polish  tif  a  mirr(»r,  without  the  fidse  assistance  of  unguents : 
her  fice  was  perfectly  h»vely  in  itself,  and  needed  not  paint  to  adorn 
it.  The  native  intelligt'nce  of  her  mind  seemed  to  have  gathered 
!itivngth  from  retirement ;  and  beholding  her,  you  might  know  she 
of  a  sujH'rior  order  of  beings  :  the  ctdd  and  rigid  strictness  of  her 
manners,  severe  as  she  herself  was  soft  and  delicate;  proved  her  to  be 
noonlinary  inhabitant  of  the  female  apartments.  Iier  swtH't  and  fe- 
miuine  disposition,  compired  to  fragrant  flowers,  might  lead  one  at 
first  to  class  her  with  other  fair  ones  ;  but  the  j>crfection  of  this  pnirl, 
the  polisli  of  this  gem,  discoverable  on  longer  acquaintance,  proved 
that  she  possessed  qualities  not  inferior  to  the  most  spirited  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex.’ 

The  lii-Kiao-Li  is  a  tale  of  less  energy,  but  greater  beauty. 
It  has  nolhitig  of  the  stern  morality  of  the  former,  but  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  joyous  and  somewhat  voluptuous  sjurit,  very  difler- 
ent  from  the  self-denying  exhibitions  of  the  ilaoukcwcliuen. 
Gardens  and  groves,  flowers  and  sweet  odours,  poetry  and  wine, 
ire  its  favourite  tliemes.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  practice 
with  the  Chinese  novelists,  to  head  their  chapters,  as  we  do  in 
Kurope,  with  fragments  of  verse ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  both 
the  instances  before  ns  ;  but  the  same  difference  which  prevails 
in  other  respects,  is  also  observable  here.  The  poetry  is  more 
in  quantity,  in  tlie  Iii-Riao-Li,  as  well  as  of  richer  quality:  it  is 
ilso  less  accidental,  and  more  completely  identified  with  the 
chaj-acter  of  the  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  most  commonly,  a  part  of 
the  tale  itself;  and,  instead  of  being  an  iin|>ediinent  and  hors 
^(Tupre,  helps  out  the  story.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  our 
readers  will  feel  curiosity  to  he  made  somewhat  more  inti- 
tnately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  fiction,  we 
•hall  endeavour  to  give,  with  all  convenient  brevity,  an  abstract 

the  tale. 

‘Some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  in  China,  a 
tnandariii  w  hose  name  w  as  Pe.  He  was  a  man  of  much  worth, 
•nd  had  preserved  his  virtue  unsullied  amid  circamstance®  of 
difliculty  and  hazard.  His  whole  family  consisted  of  a  daughter, 
h^titiful  as  an  angel  and  learned  as  a  professor.  Her  name 
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was  floungiii  (rc<l  jasper),  and  s!ie  might  have  been  taken  ft»ra 
composition  of  ‘  the  purest  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  rivers 
‘  for  she  was  witliont  an  equal,  either  in  heaven  or  on  eartli.* 
was  an  elegant  voluptuary.  Though  a  minister  of  inflexible 
integrity,  he  was  only  by  accident  a  statesman,  an  Kpicurean 
by  taste  and  habit.  This  Cdiinese  Anacreon  spent  the  light- 
winged  hours  amid  flowers,  wine-cups,  and  jolly  fellows,  lovers, 
like  himself,  of  the  goblet  and  the  muse.  Wealthy  and  indo¬ 
lent,  when  circumstances  induced  him  to  retire,  for  a  season,  j 
IVom  ofheial  occupations,  he  chose  a  residence  in  a  delightlul 
village,  the  very  Lcatherhead  or  Dorking  of  the  Celestial  Em-  ’ 
pire,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

‘  It  was  surrounded  with  gentle  elevations,  clothed  with  verdure; 
a  winding  brtH>k  traversed  it  from  east  to  west ;  on  its  banks  flourished  i 
the  willow  and  the  peach-tree.  In  this  sjiot  were  united  all  the  • 
l>eautiftd  effects  which  result  from  the  combination  of  UTiter  and  j 
mountain.’  | 

When  recalled  to  court,  Ve  retained  his  old  ])artialities.  Tlie 
duties  of  his  post  were  light,  and  left  him  ample  leisure  for 
poetry  and  symposia, 

‘  Every  <lay,  when  public  business  was  despatched,  Pe  gave  himself 
up  to  his  tavfnirite  gratitications,  drinking  ana  making  verses.  In  the  j 
course  of  a  few  mouths,  he  had  formed  a  little  knot  of  friends  who  i 
were,  like  liimsclf,  addicted  to  wine  and  poetry,  and  they  passed  their  ' 

time  together  in  celebrating  flowers  and  the  willow.  Alnuit  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  mo<»n,  one  of  IVs  dejHuidents  had  sent  him  twelve  potaof 
the  sweet-scented  ehry.santhemum  ;  and  he  had  arranged  them,  mixed 
with  amaranths,  rose-hushes,  and  varieties  of  the  orehis,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps  leading  to  his  library.  The  vases  were  all  of  tbe  finest 
jKircelaiii ;  the  jR*rfume  of  the  flowers  diffusetl  itself  around  ;  their 
foli;ige,  shadowing  the  trellis-work  and  the  balustrades,  presented  it  j 
iHlual  distances,  twelve  golden  heads.’ 

In  this  trim  paradise  did  the  worthy  Pe  pass  his  hours, 
drinking,  versifying,  welcoming  his  friends,  and  above  all,  idol¬ 
izing  his  daughter,  the  fairest  flower  of  his  parterre.  If  she 
had  any  rival  in  his  affections,  it  could  he  found  only  among -tbe 
bright  denizens  of  his  garden,  for  he  was  a  perfect  idolater  of 
|H'lals  and  fronds.  The  whole  novel  is,  in  fact,  a  rich  garland: 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  redolent  of  flow'crs.  IVs  introd«^ 
tion  is  among  How  ers ;  the  heroine  makes  her  ilchitt  by  a  floral 
sonnet ;  the  lover  is  first  seen  amid  foliage  and  hlootn;  a 
friendly  party  meet  to  gaze  on  How'ers ;  and  a  groupc  of  I 

magistrates  go  a-gipsying  to  w’elcome  the  first  blossoms  of 
spring : — hut  we  are  ourselves  getting  flow’ery,  and  must  (pnl 
ornament  for  fact.  In  the  garden  pavilion  just  described,  the 
excellent  Pc  was  one  day  enjoying  himself  and  making  verses 
at  his  leisure,  w  hen  two  of  his  intimates  were  announced  ;  Cou, 
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a  il(»ctoi*,  or  rather  professor,  in  the  great  Imperial  Ct>lle'g( » 
Ssc  Fanglioei,  one  of  the  inspectors  general  of  the  empire* 
Choice  spirits  wimc  these,  strenuous  in  potation,  ready  hi  wit, 
ami  iinprovisatori  of  the  first  head.  Tliey  set-to  merrily,  and 
were  in  high  badinuffc,  when  the  servant  in  waiting  announced 
Vang*  a  mandarin  of  rank,  but  an  ill-tempered,  envious  being, 
aiul  an  insufferable  bore  withal.  Pe  grumbled,  and  ordered 
himself  to  be  denied  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  intruder  was 
welcomed  with  forced  smiles.  Ilis  presence  and  his  petulance 
put  the  company  into  the  fidgets ;  and  by  dint  of  teazing,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  making  Pe  tipsy,  and  compelling  liiin  to 
retire  for  a  short,  sobering  nap.  Previously  to  tliis,  a  subject 
had  Ik’cu  given,  and  a  challenge  to  }>oetical  composition  thrown 
out;  an«l  Vang  had  now  gained  his  end,  in  disqualifying  his 
ablest  competitor  from  meeting  it.  W  hile,  however,  l^e  was 
ideep,  lloungiu,  hearing  what  had  been  going  forward,  and 
aware  of  Yang’s  malicious  disposition,  wrote  her  father  a  note 
of  caution,  and  then  rapidly  composed  a  few  lines  of  which  the 
following  is  a  free  translation.  The  subject  was  the  flowers  of 
the  chrysanthemums  which  embellished  the  alcove  in  which 
tJiey  sat. 

‘  (icms  of  the  bright  parterre,  your  gorgeous  hues, 

Varied  and  hleiit  by  some  diviner  skill, 

(dance  brilliantly  through  autumn's  sparkling  dew's. 

And  the  awakened  sense  w’ith  rapture  fill. 

Ilenesith  this  trcllised  arch  your  |)otals  glow. 

Like  beauty  Ix^iding  from  her  latticed  bower  : 

Kicli  (Klours  here  from  fairy  fountains  flow, 

Kase  and  free  thoughts  w  ing  on  the  rapid  hour. 

I  lere,  the  pale  sons  of  busiiunis  and  of  care, 

IKndth  and  the  breeze  exultiiigly  may  greet ; 
break  the  w'orld’s  chains,  escape  ambition's  snare, 

And  dwell  with  nature  in  this  calm  retreat. 

Sweet  flowers ! — the  world  at  distance,  liere  I  may. 

Bathed  in  your  perfumes,  dream  my  life  aw'ay.* 

Pe,  on  waking  after  a  short  doze,  had  these  lines  put  into 
lus  hand,  and  presented  them  to  the  company,  who  vied  with 
c&ch  other  in  compliments ;  but  Gou  detected  the  substitution, 
Md  the  evcr-suspicious  Yang  perceived  by  the  Doctor’s  smile, 
<l»at  there  was  something  concealed.  The  secret  came  out, 
^d  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  eulogizing  the  young 
poetess.  Unluckily,  Yang  had  a  son.  Yang-bang  by  name,  a 
great  blockhead,  but  of  tolerable  exterior  ;  and  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  smitten  with  an  inordinate  inclination  to  effect  a  match 
IxJlween  this  ignorant  youth  and  the  accomplished  lloungiu. 
Overtures  were  regularly  made  after  the  most  approved  fashioQ 
of  Chinese  etiquette ;  and  Pc,  very  reluctantly,  consented  to 
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inTite  tlic  young  man  to  a  feast,  with  the  view  of  ascertainiiHr 
his  talents  and  acquisitions.  The  scene  is  well  managed ;  the 
difficulties  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  lover  are  dexterously 
and  rather  humorously  shew^n  oft';  and  the  clumsy  way  hi 
which  he  shuHies  through  by  his  fathers  aid,  is  diverting 
enough.  He  fails,  however,  at  last,  w  hen  his  prompter  is  out 
of  the  room,  by  sporting  criticism,  Ute-d  tete  with  Gou ;  and 
the  ignoramus  is  rejected.  Yang  does  not  yet  give  up  the 
game:  he  intrigues  with  several  inftuential  mandarins,  and  pro. 
cures  an  order  for  the  employment  of  Pe  in  a  distant  and 
hazardous  mission  to  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  hoping  that  hh 
luctance  may  induce  him  to  purchase  exemption  by  consenting 
to  the  alliance.  The  old  knave  is,  however,  mistaken.  Pi 
will  neither  shrink  from  duty,  nor  sacrifice  his  daughter:  he 
leaves  her  in  the  care  of  Cion,  and  sets  oft*.  His  departure  b 
the  signal  for  fresh  machinations ;  and  these  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gou,  induce  him  to  retire  with  Houngiutohii 
family  mansion  at  Nanking,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  his  oflicial  duties. 

A  new  series  of  events  now  commences,  Gou  has  a  daughter 
so  completely  destitute  of  personal  charms,  as  to  have  been 
named  NN'onyan  (without  beauty) ;  and  with  a  view  to  more 
eft'ectual  concealment,  he  resolves  to  make  Houngiu  pass  for 
her  sister,  under  the  sinister  appellation  of  Woukiao  (unattrac¬ 
tive).  His  next  anxiety  is  to  find  a  suitable  husband  for  Hour* 
giu;  and  this  brings  forward  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Onr 
readers  are  aware  that  it  is,  in  China,  counted  a  serious  mis¬ 
fortune,  to  he  w  ithout  male  children.  Females  are  held  in  slight 
t'stimation :  and  it  is  deemed  a  heavy  calamity  to  die  without 
sons  or  grandsons  to  offer  up  the  accustomed  sacrifices  at  the 
parental  tomb.  Hence,  as  well  as  for  the  surer  protection  of 
his  daughter,  Pe  had  charged  Gou  with  the  business  of  bus- 
iiand-hunting. 

*  (.)ne  day,  several  of  the  magistrates  of  Nanking  made  a  diuiier 
party  to  the  temple  of  the  “  Valley  of  the  Immortals,”  for  the  purpoif 
of  enjt»yiiig  the  sight  of  the  plum-trees  in  blossom.  This  was  one  of 
the  favourite  amiisi'ments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nanking.  For  severtl 
miles,  the  appnwch  to  the  tcmjde  was  bordered  by  plum-trees,  swof 
with  red  flowers,  others  wdth  white ;  the  air  w’as  fragrant  with  the 
|KTfnmc  they  shed  around.  Within  the  precincts  <»f  the  temple,  the 
tufted  tnvs  l)egun  to  l)e  covered  w  ith  leaves  and  flow’ers.  With  the 
return  of  spring,  a  crowd  of  poets  came  to  WTinder  among  th«ic 
scenes/ 

On  the  walls  and  corridors,  it  was  the  custom  to  inscribe 
hucb  poetical  flights  as  might  appear  suitable  to  the  scenen 
aiul  circumstances  of  the  lime  and  place.  One  of  these,  freshiv 
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»riU€n  in  the  very  highest  style  of  poetry  and  calligraphy, 
sinick  the  fancy  of  Gou,  who,  after  dining  with  his  fellow- 
uiagi^trates,  was  strolling  leisurely  about*  The  name  of  the 
writer,  Sse  Yeoupe,  \vas,  as  usual,  attached  to  the  verses ;  and 
(iou  feels  eager  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so  gifted  an  indi* 
fiiluai.  At  length  he  finds  him,  simply  dressed,  but  *  beautiful 
‘as  the  jasper  of  a  diadem,  brilliant  as  the  ruby.*  His  body  is 
ethereal ;  his  mind  is  like  an  exquisite  embroidery,  and  worthy 
of  his  face ;  his  figure  elegant,  his  exterior  noble,  his  movc- 
luents  graceful  without  haughtiness  or  aftectation.  Gou  imme¬ 
diately  fixes  cn  this  paragon  as  the  husband  of  Houngiu;  and 
ascertaining  that,  although  poor,  he  is  a  man  of  respectability, 
greatly  esteemed,  and  the  highest  on  the  list  of  academical 
honours  for  the  year,  employs,  without  further  hesitation,  one 
of  tlie  reguLir  negotiators,  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  lloungiu. 
‘Daiue  Tchang’  (such  was  the  name  of  the  ‘go-between*)  sets 
about  the  business  with  great  zeal ;  but  Sse  i  eoupe  is  rather 
&hy,  insists  upon  something  more  definite  than  description,  and 
finishes  by  making  arrangements  for  a  sight  of  his  mistress* 
Accident  favours  him  in  one  respect,  but  cheats  him  in  another : 
be  sees,  over  the  wall  of  Gou*s  garden,  a  young  lady  looking 
out  of  a  balcony ;  hut  unluckily,  instead  of  the  lovely  Houngiu, 
it  chances  to  be  the  ugly  daughter  of  the  Doctor,  and  the 
youth,  supposing  her  to  be  his  intended,  declines  the  match 
altogether,  lie  is,  indeed,  a  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  but 
bis  anticipations  are  romantic,  and  without  being  aware  that  he 
is  rejecting  tlie  very  ideal  of  his  imagination,  he  leaves  Nanking, 
io  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  an  uncle  who  proposes  to 
make  him  his  heir. 

The  Author,  at  this  part  of  his  w  ork,  sets  out  on  a  new  plan. 
Hitherto,  he  has  detailed  conversations  and  the  less  complicated 
circumstances  of  life ;  but  from  tins  point,  he  begins  a  series  of 
intrigues  and  entanglements  far  too  involved  for  mere  abstract. 
His  object  is,  to  bring  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  without 
actual  contact ;  to  connect  their  fates  and  feelings  inseparably, 
at  the  same  time  multiplying  difficulties,  and  evading  explana- 
tions  which  must  dissipate  all  obstacles  in  a  moment.  11c  first 
stops  Ssc  Ycoupc  on  his  route  to  join  his  uncle,  by  a  whimsical, 
but  well-conceived  adventure,  in  which  the  predictions  of  a  for¬ 
tune-teller  liave  a  conspicuous  share ;  and  then  sends  him  in 
search  of  the  conjuror  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  his  own 
destiny.  Sse  now  gets  l)enighted,  and  finds  a  lodging  at  a  con- 
yent,  where  the  priest  describes  to  him  the  daughter  of  Pe,  and 
inflames  his  fiincy  with  the  desire  of  possessing  her.  He  is 
restless  at  night,  and  strolling  into  the  open  air,  overhears  the 
conversation  of  two  young  men  who  are  occupied  in  making 
verses.  One  of  them,  Tchangpanjou  by  name,  is  trying  to  fill 
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U|>  certain  houts  rimes^  assigned  as  a  trial  of  skill  to  tlie  pi^. 
tenders  to  lloungiii.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  IV  has  relumf,i 
from  his  mission,  and  is  now  residing  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Tchangpanjoii  contrives  to  obtain  from  liis  visiter 
the  ])oetical  compositions  wliich,  unable  himself  to  compose,  *re 
yet  neces>ary  to  give  him  access  to  tlie  house  of  IV.  lie  further 
hril)es  the  porter,  who,  by  shifting  and  concealment,  manages  to 
keep  from  his  master  the  verses  w  inch  Sse  leaves  at  the  door  in 
hope  of  gaining  an  introduction  for  himself.  IV  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  are  both  struck  with  tlie  beauty  of  the  stanzas  purporting  to 
he  w  rilten  hv  Tchangpunjou ;  hut  suspicions  are  aw  akened,  on 
(he  part  of  IV,  by  the  general  inferiority  of  the  ])reteniler'« 
asp(‘ct  and  manner;  on  llie  side  of  lloungiii,  by  the  vulgaritvol 
liis  liand-w  ritiiig ;  and  with  a  view’ to  a  better  knowledge,  tlie 
/Mcwr/o-poct  is  taken  into  IV’s  house  as  tutor  to  an  adopted  son. 
Here  tlie  hypocrite  gets  into,  and  out  of,  scrape  after  scrape,  ami 
is  obliged  to  procure  secret  admission  for  Sse  Yeoupe  from  time 
to  time,  that  he  may  olitain  fresh  elusions  of  poetry,  to  enable 
liim  to  stand  his  ground.  This  ruins  him.  A  clever 
H  anson,  takes  ])art  in  tlie  business,  detects  the  knave,  ami 
establishes  a  mutual  imderstandiug  between  Sse  Yeoin>e  ami 
lloungiii. 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed  that  all  diiliculties  would  be  ended 
by  a  simple  explanation  given  to  IV ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the 
fert’de  and  fanciful  genius  of  the  Author,  lie  lias  still  a  great 
deal  to  do  ;  more,  much  more  than  we  can  find  room  to  indicate, 
and  which  we  must  run  over  in  a  few  words.  1 1 oungiu’s  deli¬ 
cacy  shrinks  from  revealing  to  her  father  the  indirect  intercourse 
which  has  taken  place  between  her  and  her  lover;  and  he  de- 
])arts  with  tlie  intention  of  renewing  the  negotiation  with  Gou. 
On  the  road,  he  meets  an  old  friend  w  itli  a  name  very  like  h’ls 
ow  n  ;  and  tlie  rogue  avails  himself  of  this  similarity,  and  of  the 
circumstance  tliat  IV  and  Sse  Yeoupe  have  never  met,  to  pass 
himself  as  the  latter,  at  the  house  of  the  old  mandarin.  Tchang- 
panjou  is  still  there  undetected,  though  suspected  by  IV;  and 
considerable  humour  is  displayed  in  the  maiuvuvring  of  the  two 
rogues,  their  ultimate  exposure  of  each  other,  and  their  igno¬ 
minious  retreat.  I'lie  events  now  press  on  each  other  too  fait 
and  thick  for  detail.  Sse  Ycoiipc  is  again  arrested  on  his  road, 
is  knocked  down,  robbed  of  horse  and  money,  detained  through 
want  of  cash,  and  introduced  to  a  beautiful  girl,  the  cousin  o( 
lloungiii,  wlio  lias  seen  him  accidentally,  and  assumes  a  mascu¬ 
line  attire  for  the  ]Hirpose  of  contracting  an  engagement  with 
him.  Again  upon  his  journey  he  meets  his  uncle  by  acciileul, 
and  after  making  satisfactory  arrangements  with  his  father  of 
adoption,  ]irocreds  towards  the  capital.  There  he  contend* 
for  ihc  academical  prizes,  and,  by  carrying  away  the  highest 
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hiinours,  is  brought  under  the  imperial  notice,  and  takes  dis- 
iTflishcd  rank  in  the  innndarinate.  Adventures  crowd  on  each 
•rther.  Oiir  old  friend  Yang  tries  to  make  a  match  between  his 
daii»ditcr  and  Sse  ^  coupe,  but  fails.  The  hero  again  falls  in 
tfith  his  former  acquaintance,  'rdiangpanjou,  who,  for  purposes 
of  intrigue,  tells  him  a  false  tale  of  the  death  of  Houngiu.  Pe, 
fomewhat  out  of  health,  and  still  on  the  look>out  for  a  son-in- 
visits,  under  a  feigned  name,  a  place  of  public  resort, 
nhither  Sse  Vcouj)e,  also  under  a  fictitious  designation,  has  at 
(he  same  time  wandered.  They  meet,  take  a  fancy  to  each 
other,  and  make  a  conditional  contract,  still  keeping  back  the 
iT.ll  n.imes,  that  Sieou  (Sse  Yeoupe)  shall  marry  the  daughter 
■mil  niece  of  lloangfou  (Pe).  The  plot  is  afterwards  heightened 
hv  the  discovery,  on  the  hero’s  part,  that  he  has  been  deceived, 
ami  that  bis  beloved  Houngiu  is  still  alive.  At  length,  all  par- 
lies  meet,  and  all  difficulties  being  cleared  away,  Sse  Yeoupe 
becomes  the  husband  of  Houngiu  and  Lo  Mengli. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  very  clever  and,  in  parts, 
very  beautiful  production,  which  has,  certainly,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ‘  Fortunate  Union*,  and  the  *  Heir  in  his  old  age’, 
very  much  raised  our  estimation  of  Chinese  literature.  We 
have  given  specimens  of  the  poetical  and  descriptive  portions ; 
the  dialogue  w  e  have  passed  over,  as  requiring  more  space  than 
we  could  conveniently  afford ;  and  w^e  do  not  know  that  any 
adequate  purpose  would  be  answered  by  further  extracts. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Haouhew^ 
cAkcw,  has  given  high  and  merited  praise  to  the  learning  and 
urbanity  of  M.  Abel  llcmusat,  the  translator  of  the  lu-Kiao-Li; 
and  he  has  bestowed  a  little  courteous  castigation  on  the  blun¬ 
ders  of  M.  Klaproth,  an  accomplished  scholar,  most  assuredly, 
but  a  strangely  vain  and  ill-natured  personage. 


Art.  III.  leones  Vetcris  Testamenti :  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  engraved  on  Wood,  from  Designs  In'  Ilans  Holbein. 
Small  dvo.  Ninety  Wood-Cuts.  Price  21j.  London.  1B30. 

TIIKY  of  the  olden  time  had  a  sounder  feeling  in  these 
matters,  than  we  of  the  present  day,  judging  from  appear¬ 
ances,  can  fairly  lay  claim  to.  Holding  this  opinion,  we  are 
?lad  to  lend  such  aid  as  we  may  be  able  to  render,  when  judi¬ 
cious  revivals  are  brought  under  our  notice.  A  bad  taste  has 
been,  we  think,  for  some  time,  gaining  ground  among  us ;  and 
^he  deluge  of  debility  threatens  to  sweep  away  every  ves*- 
of  generous  and  vigorous  art.  A  line  and  feeble  line, 
'*wh  a  certain  specious  brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  effect,  seems 
be  the  favourite  style ;  and  the  whole  race  of  modem 
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virtuosi  would  turn  pale  at  the  vision  of  such  prints  as  the 
C4)urnhert  of  (Julizius,  aiul  the  Aretinc  of  Van  Dnlcn;  or  of 
fcucli  wood-cuts  as  the  Ciarden  of  Love,  by  deghers,  the  Tri¬ 
umphs  of  Maximilian,  or  Albert  Onrer’s  wild  hut  magnificem 
illustrations  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  hook  decorations  of  the 
present  day,  are  inferior,  in  a  general  way,  to  almost  any  thin^ 
that  we  can  recollect.  With  few'  exceptions,  the  Annuals  ire 
doing  sad  mischief  in  this  matter :  and  the  decorations  of  th« 
new  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Novels,  make  ns  sometime 
smile  and  sometimes  stare.  Kven  the  modern  system  of  wood- 
cuts,  is  in  false,  though,  we  admit,  attractive  taste.  Nothmii 
can  be  more  beautiful  of  this  kind,  than  the  designs  to  the 
Tower  Menagerie,  and  some  other  works  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  yet,  there  is  a  touch  of  atVectation  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
execution,  that  leads  us  to  prefer  a  holder  and  less  elaborate 
manner.  We  look  back  w  ith  regret  to  the  time,  barely  within 
our  recollection,  when  Stolhard  and  Heath  were  paramomit; 
and  we  have  even  caught  ourselves  casting  a  glance  of  compla¬ 
cent  retrospection  to  the  more  recent  period,  when  Westalh 
far  inferior,  but  still  artist-like  pencil,  gave  popularity  to  the 
works  it  ornamented. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  that  most  delightful  of  modern  books,  the  “  Pleasures  of  Me¬ 
mory,”  with  designs  by  Stothard,  cut  in  wood  by  Clennel,  his 
not  been  extensively  followed.  There  are  many  circumstances, 
both  economical  and  mechanical,  in  recommendation  of  such  i 
system  of  decoration,  besides  the  great  advantage  of  having 
the  lines  traced  immediately  by  the  designer  himself.  Wood¬ 
cutting  is,  comparatively,  of  trifling  cost ;  and  the  block  admit' 
of  being  locked  up  in  the  form  with  the  type,  as  it  may  be 
pared  away  to  any  thickness,  and  trimmed  to  any  shape.  It 
seems,  indeed,  diflicult  to  account  for  its  neglect :  its  use  is  one 
of  the  many  lessons  that  one  might  profitably  learn  from  our 
ancestors.  How  often  docs  it  occur  that,  taking  up  a  battered 
and  ancient  volume,  as  we  look  listlessly  over  its  pages,  we  start 
at  coming  suddenly  upon  some  exquisite  morsel,  in  the  shai)Cof 
a  vignette,*  an  ornamented  letter,  a  Jlcuron,  or  a  cul-ile-lamw; 
and  why  is  it  that  a  fashion  so  attractive  and  advantageous  hi^ 
died  awav  ?  At  this  moment,  we  hold  in  our  hands  an  edition 
of  the  \  uigatc  (Basil,  1578),  in  which  there  is  a  series  of  de¬ 
signs,  spirited  and  varied  always,  and,  though  frequently  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  grotesque,  exhibiting  occasional  examples  of 
skill  and  talent  in  attitude,  action,  and  grouping,  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  name  whatever. 

The  history  of  Biblical  illustration  by  wood-cuts,  may  be 
learned  in  ample  detail  from  Messrs.  Dibdin  and  Httley.  L 
the  pages  of  the  former,  more  especially,  it  is  given  with  much 
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minuteness,  and  with  extremely  beautiful  fac- similes  of  tlie 
graphic  decorations  in  question.  Imitations  of  this  kind,  arc 
susceptible  of  exceedinjuly  effective  execution  by  a  clever  artist, 
since  the  lines  may  be  traced  oft'  upon  the  block,  and,  with  care 
ami  dexterity,  a  most  accurate  transfer  thus  be  made.  \Vc  are 
not  aware  of  any  more  successful  efforts  in  this  department, 
than  the  copies  in  Ottley  and  Singer,  from  the  Dance  of  Death. 
Among  those  who  have  entitled  themselves  to  celebrity  for  their 
able  management  of  this  branch  of  decoration,  Hans  Holbein 
is  one  of  the  foremost.  His  designs  for  the  spirited  and  moni. 
tory  scries  just  mentioned,  are  of  admirable  invention  and  ex¬ 
pression;  and,  although  his  leones  Veteris  Testamenti  are  less 
elaborately  finished,  they  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
things  of  ilie  kind.  Tlie  well  executed  copies  of  some  of  those 
IcQReSf  given  in  the  “  Bibliographical  Decameron”,  seem  to 
have  awakened  the  attention  of  amateurs,  and  a  spirited  pub¬ 
lisher  has  undertaken  the  present  revival  of  the  entire  set.  We 
are  happy  to  speak  highly  in  praise  of  the  enterprise  and  its 
execution,  and  wc  cordially  wish  the  proprietor  an  amply  re- 
imiuerating  sale.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood  by  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  feel  some  disposition  to  act  upon  our  recom¬ 
mendation,  that  these  are  not  to  be  considered  as  popular  prints, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  :  they  are  neither  fastidiously 
correct  nor  minutely  elaborate.  The  forms  are  rarely  graceful, 
nor  are  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  at  all  sought  to  be  rendered. 
Costume  is  set  at  nought,  and  physiognomical  character  finds 
slender  place  among  cither  the  individuals  or  the  groupcs.  Pha¬ 
raoh  is  a  burgomaster,  and  Joshua,  a  lansknecht.  But,  amid  a 
host  of  faults,  there  is  a  redeeming  ni.aslcry  of  execution.  Skill 
in  grouping ;  able  management  of  subject ;  simplicity  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  in  the  mode  of  telling  the  story ;  knowledge  of  what 
to  attempt  and  what  to  put  aside  ; — all  these  are  set  off  by  the 
free  and  resolute  handling  of  a  ready  and  practised  hand.  The 
Defeat  of  the  Assyrians  is  all  life  and  motion.  Seldom  have 
fierce  attack  and  fearful  rout  been  so  energetically  expressed. 

;  The  figure  of  Athaliah  rending  her  garment,  though  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  regal  and  lofty,  is  full  of  spirit.  Solomon,  receiving  the 
ambassador  of  Hiram,  sits  majestically  on  his  throne.  Abishag 
kneels  to  David  with  insinuating  grace.  The  ‘  Genealogy  from 
‘  Adam  *,  and  the  ‘  History  of  Susanna,*  arc  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  grouping.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  particularise  ; 
and  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  evidence  our  opinion  of  this 
mtoresting  and  well  executed  work.  The  texts  to  which  the 
different  subjects  refer,  are  printed  in  English,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish. 


1  * 


(  S3i  ) 

Art.  TV.  The  Tcrncity  of'  the  Five  Boaks  of  Moscs^  argued  froi 
the  undotiigiied  ('oincidencos  to  Ik?  found  in  them,  when  comparwl 
in  their  sevcnil  Parts.  Hy  the  Itcv.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St  ^ 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  •  Post  Hvo.  pp.  211.  Price  oi.  tirf.  ; 

liondoti,  HCU).  i 

; 

^pilEOLOOICAL  literature  afForils  but  little  scope  for 
**  ingenuity,  nor  is  that  sj)€cies  of  talent  always  or  often  found 
allied  to  the  (pialities  of  mind  which  arc  most  requisite  in  the 
theologian  or  the  Biblical  critic.  are  indebted,  however,  I 

to  the  admirable  exercise  of  ingenuity  combined  with  sound  i 
judgement,  in  the  Author  of  Hone  Paulime,  for  the  discovery 
of  almost  a  new  line  of  argument, — the  establishment  of  the  I 
authenticity  of  the  apostolic  writings  by  irresistible,  though  re¬ 
condite  circumstantial  evidence.  Paley  w  as  no  divine,  but  he 
happily  struck  out  a  department  in  which,  by  the  application  of 
bis  lawyer-like  tact  and  acumen,  he  has  performed  a  greater 
service  to  divinity,  than  he  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
render  to  jurisprudence,  had  he  followed  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind.  It  is  true,  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  writings  may  be  assented  to,  without  their  inspira¬ 
tion  and  consc(iuent  Divine  authority  being  recognized.  Yet, 
in  respect  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  more  especially, 
the  argument  is  direct  and  conclusive,  from  their  admitte<{ 
authenticity  to  their  authority, — from  the  veracity  of  the  writer 
to  his  inspiration.  With  regard  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  induction  is,  perhaps,  not  (juitc  so  easy  and 
obvious.  The  veracity  of  Moses  is,  we  should  have  supposed, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  unimpeachable,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  regard  the  Pentateuch  as  written  by  Divine  in¬ 
spiration.  But  it  were  not  diflicult  to  shew,  that  the  whole 
history  cannot  be  true,  without  involving  the  truth  of  the 
religion  intn)duccd  and  attested  by  a  dispensation  altogether 
miraculous ;  and  further,  tliat  the  truth  of  the  miraculous 
record  follows,  incontrovertibly,  from  the  veracity  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  as  established  by  circumstantial  evidence  in  reference  to 
other  particulars.  The  prophetic  character  of  the  Jewish  L^ 
gislator  cannot  be  separated  from  his  claims  to  our  implicit 
confidence  as  an  historiiin.  In  this  point  of  view',  therefore, 
the  veracity  of  Moses, — although  the  reader  may  be  at  first 
startled,  if  not  olfended,  at  finding  it  proposed  as  the  subject  | 
of  argument,  as  though  it  were  (juestionable, — forms  an  im*  ! 
portant  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  w  hich  the  Divine  origin  ! 
of  the  Jewish,  and  consequently  of  the  Christian  religion  i* 
authenticaUHi. 

'Fhis  is  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Blunt,  treading  in  the  steps 
of  Paley,  invites  the  attention  of  his  readers  in  the  present 
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>oIumc;  and  we  arc  liapj>y  tliat  it  has  fallen  into  such  able 
haiiils.  Learned  diligence  and  meritorious  ingenuity  might  be 
ex|)ected  to  characterize  any  production  from  the  elegant  pen 
of  the  Author  of  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  in  Italy  ;**  and 
both  are  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  argument. 
Were  we  disj)osed  to  he  hypercritical,  we  should  perhaps  take 
exception  to  the  ])hrasing  of  his  title:  we  speak  of  the  veracity 
of  a  writer,  of  the  authenticity  or  verity  of  his  work.  Wc 
sometimes  say,  indeed,  that  a  hook  speaks  true;  but  this  is  a 
fifjurativc  expression  which  scarcely  warrants  the  application  of 
the  quality  of  veracious  to  written  composition.  This,  however, 
is  a  trivial  matter.  We  have  to  adduce  a  somewhat  graver  ob¬ 
jection  against  the  theory  indistinctly  maintained,  or  rather 
hinted  dn  his  first  section.  Mr.  l>lunt  lays  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  Look  of  Genesis  ‘  contains  fragments  (as  it  were) 

‘  of  the  fabric  of  a  Patriarchal  Church, — fragments  scattere<l 
^  indeed  and  imperfoct,  but  capable  of  combination,  and,  when 
‘  combined,  consi'^tent  as  a  whole.*  What  he  means  by  the 
fabric  of  a  Patriarchal  Cliurcb,  is  not  very  clearly  made  out; 
but  he  labours  to  shew,  that  the  })atriarclis  ‘  bad  places  set 
‘  apart  for  the  worship  of  Gv.d'—* persons  wliose  business  it 
‘  was  to  perform  the  rites  of  that  worship,* — a  *  sacerdotal 
‘  dresSf — ‘  appointed  seasons  for  holy  things, — preachers, — 
*  prophets, — a  code  of  laws, — sacrifices, — types, — and  a  Mes- 
‘  siah  in  prospect.*  These  materials,  he  conceives,  composed 
the  structure  to  which  he  has  given  the  above  designation. 
We  must  be  allowed  to  think,  that  this  representation  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  illusive  power  of  abstract  words.  What 
isaChurch?  Its  proper  meaning  is,  an  assembly  of  persons,  or 
a  congregation ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  collective 
bmly  or  society  ;  ns  ‘  the  Church  in  the  wilderness*  denotes  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
whole  body  of  believers.  In  this  sense,  the  worshippers  of  the 
true  God  in  patriarchal  limes,  may,  without  impropriety,  he 
spoken  of  as  a  society,  how  widely  soever  scattered, — as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  body,  viewed  in  their  individual  relation  to  God,  although 
not  visibly  associated.  That  such  a  church  as  this  existed,  is 
unquestionable.  We  know  that  Noah  was  both  a  prophet  and 
a  preacher  of  righteousness, — that  he  offered  sacrifices,  and 
united  the  legislative  and  sacerdotal  functions.  Society  cannot 
exist  without  laws,  nor  religion  without  worship ;  and  we  fully 
aftree  with  Mr.  Blunt,  that  the  Sabbath  was  clearly  ‘not  of 
‘  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers.*  But  when  he  speaks  of  a  fabric, 
and  intimates  that  this  fabric  was  composed  of  such  materials  as 
arituah  costume,  a  sacerdotal  order,  canons,  &c.,  we  scarcely 
know  w  liciher  to  smile  or  to  frown  at  the  puerility  of  the  re¬ 
presentation.  These  things  may  be  integral  parts  of  a  political 
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fabric, — of  a  church  in  the  technical  and  improper  sense  of  t 
political  institution;  but  no  such  church  by  law  establisliej 
could  by  possibility  exist  in  patriarchal  times.  Whatever  were 
the  customs  that  prevailed,  as  to  dress,  places  consecrated  i© 
worship,  &c.,  or  the  laws  which  regulated  the  descent  of  pro- 
perty,  authority,  or  office, — these  social  arrangements  no  more 
constituted  a  cliurch,  than  they  did  a  court  of  chancery.  The 
modern  distinction  between  laws  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  had  not 
then  been  invented.  The  first  postdiluvian  church  comprised 
eight  persons,  and  was  co-extensive  with  the  numl)er  of  the  li?. 
ing.  It  was  not  till  a  defection  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  took  place,  that  any  distinction  could  originate,  which  would 
separate  the  church  or  society  of  the  godly  from  the  church  ot 
the  idolatrous.  It  is  probable,  that  national  varieties  as  to  laws, 
customs,  and  dress  w’ould  spring  up,  before  any  such  corruption 
of  the  traditional  faith  had  manifested  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  primitive  institutions  would  doubtless  maintain  their 
ground,  to  a  considerable  extent,  amid  the  most  serious  corrup¬ 
tions  of  doctrine  and  morals.  The  idolatrous  rites  would  be  m 
imitation  of  the  sacrifices  Divinely  ordained,  and  the  same  dress 
w  ould  be  worn  by  the  minister  of  Baal  and  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God.  Of  an  ecclesiastical  fabric  distinct  from  the 
fabric  of  civil  society,  there  is  not  merely  no  trace  wdiatever,  but 
it  is  diflicult  to  affix  to  the  terms  in  this  connexion  any  distinct 
meaning. 

The  ‘  patriarchal  church  *  w’as  composed  chiefly  of  nomade 
tribes,  wandering  over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  dwelling  in 
tents,  like  the  modern  Bedouins ;  each  tribe  having  its  distinct 
head,  without  any  distinction  of  order,  rank,  or  profession,  with¬ 
out  cither  monarchy  or  priesthood.  It  was  with  the  builders  of 
cities,  that  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  originated.  Those 
cities,  created  probably  by  commerce,  and  fortified  as  theygre^ 
wealthy  enough  to  require  defence,  became  at  length  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  ambition.  The  first  king  was  only  the  lord  of  a  city,— 
quot  ftrhes,  tot  re^na ; — and  the  first  wars  were  literally  civil 
contests.  The  separation  of  the  sacerdotal  from  the  regal  func¬ 
tions,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  for  the  patriarchal  government.  When  men  come  to  be 
characterized  by  their  occupations,  instead  of  by  their  tribe  or 
personal  qualities,  distinct  orders  are  necessarily  created,  having 
separate  interests.  These,  in  every  age  and  country,  arc  essen* 
tinlly  the  same, — the  merchant,  the  cultivator,  the  soldier,  and 
the  priest ;  and  according  to  the  relative  pow’er  and  ascendancy 
obtained  by  these  classes,  respectively,  will  be  the  specific  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  social  institutions.  I’he  chief  struggle  for  power, 
has  generally  been  between  the  military  and  the  sacerdotal  clt«* 
In  Egypt  and  in  India,  there  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  tery 
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rpmote  times,  perpetual  contests  of  this  description  with  var3dng 
fiirtimes.  In  the  time  of  Joseph,  the  priests  of  Kgypt  were 
already  a  powerful  order,  priest  and  prince  being  almost  synony¬ 
mous;  and  at  a  later  period,  Lower  Kgypt  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  governed  by  a  powerful  hierocrasy.  In  Hindustan,  in 
like  manner,  the  sacerdotal  order  succeeded  in  establishing  it* 
political  ascendancy,  as  an  hereditary  nohility,  on  the  mins  of 
the  monarchical  power;  while,  among  the  Buddhic  nations,  the 
priesthood  is  still  subordinate  to  the  military  order.  All  his¬ 
tory  shews  the  difticulty  of  providing  against  a  sacerdotal  ascend¬ 
ancy;  the  most  fearful  of  usurpations,  because  entailing  at  once 
moral  and  political  slavery.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  was 
prt)bably  om?  design  of  that  wise  institution  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  forbade  the  union  of  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office  in  the 
Mnie  tribe.  Originally,  they  were  exercised  by  the  same  indi- 
Thlual,  and,  under  a  patriarchal  government,  without  danger. 
Thus,  Melcbizedek  was  at  once  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  and 
so  we  might  style  Abraham,  had  lie  been  the  lord  of  any  terri¬ 
tory,  instead  of  a  pastoral  sbiekli.  But  ‘  persons  invested  with 

*  the  sacerdotal  office  *,  by  any  distinct  appointment,  with  suh- 
mksion  to  Mr.  Blunt,  we  think  there  were  not.  Abraham  was 
never  ordained  a  priest,  yet  he  offered  sacrifices ;  and  so  did 
•lob.  As  to  the  statement  in  Exod.  xix.  22,  which  our  Author 
adduces  as  an  express  mention  of  priests  as  ‘  a  body  of  function- 
‘  aries  existing  among  the  Israelites  before  the  consecration  of 
‘Aaron’, — he  is  well  aware,  that  the  word  is  ecpiivocal,  and  may 
withc(jiia]  propriety  be  rendered  chiefs,  in  reference  to  the  elders 
or  heads  of  tribes;  as  the  phrase  occurs,  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  in  the 
sense  of  jniiices  or  rulers.  The  Clialdaic  version  sometimes 
renders  it  by  prhiceps;  and  the  fact,  that  the  w  ord  admits  of 
this  double  application,  aft’ords  a  strong  presumption  that,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the 
father  or  head  of  the  family  was  accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice 
for  his  house,  and  that  the  sense  of  priest  is  the  secondary 
ocaning  of  the  word. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that,  in  the  very  outset  of  liis  work, 
Mr.  Blunt  should  have  been  led  astray  by  this  will  o*  the  wisp 
foncy  about  patriarchal  priests,  sacerdotal  robes,  and  consecrated 
places.  It  can  tend  only  to  lessen  the  reader's  confidence  in 
his  judgement,  and  to  create  an  injurious  prejudice  against  the 
^dity  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Patrick  could  not  treat  too  coii- 
^ptuously  the  strange  fancy,  (worthy  only  of  the  imbecility  of 
’lewish  commentators,  altliough  we  find  Ainsworth  inclined  to 
•^opt  it,)  that  the  ‘  goodly  raiment  *  of  Esau  was  ‘  the  sacer- 

*  dotal  robes  of  the  first-born  ’ !  Had  they  been  such,  would 
^bekah  have  brought  them  forth  on  so  inappropria^  an  occa* 
•^on,  when  Jacob  was  supposed  to  have  just  returned  from 
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liunliniT.  anil  the  garments,  wc  are  toKl,  smelt  of  the  field But 
that  Msaii  sKouKl  have  a  sacerdotal  dress  provided,  for  whicb, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Uaac,  lie  would  have  no  occasioo,  u  ^ 
supposition  whicli  we  scarcely  know  how  to  combat  with  sufli* 
cieiit  gra\ity.  Mr.  Blunt  professes  to  look  upon  it  as  *  a  trifle’* 
we  wish  tiial  In*  had  perceived,  how  baseless  must  be  a  system 
of  which  such  a  trille  could  be  ‘  a  component  part.*  There  wa* 
iloubtless  a  patriarchal  church;  but  its  existence  could  neither 
be  inferred  from  such  premises,  nor  was  it  composed  of  such 
*  beggarly  elements.’ 

We  have  now  discharged  the  less  pleasing  part  of  our  duly, 
and  have  little  left  to  do,  except  to  lay  before  our  readers*! 
specimen  or  two  of  the  very  ingenious  and  interesting  manner 
in  which  the  Author  has  illustrated  the  undesigned  coiiiculeucts 
abounding  in  the  Scripture  narrative.  Ilis  fourth  instance  re* 
lates  to  ‘  the  causistfnt  insigni/lcancc  of  liethuel*,  ill  the  whole 
transaction  related  in  the  xxivih  chapter  of  Genesis.  ^ 

‘  As  the  father  of  Holn'kali,  he  was  likelv,  it  might  have  h«n 
thought,  t«»  have  In'cii  a  conspicuous  person  in  this  contract  of  his 
daughter’s  marriage.  Ft>r  there  was  nothing  in  the  custom  f  th 
nuitifrif,  to  warrant  the  apjiarent  iiulitferencc  in  the  party  most  nearly 
eoTuvriied,  which  we  observe  in  Hethuel.  Laban  was  of  the  sane 
cinintry  and  jdaced  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar;  hetiwhadto 
dispose  of  a  daughter  in  marriage,  and  that  daughter  also,  like  Re- 
hekah,  had  brothers;  yet  in  lliis  case  the  terms  of  the  contract  were 
stipulated,  as  was  reasonable,  by  the  /h///rr  alone  ;  he  was  the  aetire 
|K*rson  throughout.  But  mark  the  ditrereiice  in  the  instance  of  llethntl: 

• — w  hether  he  w  as  incapable  from  years  or  imlM*cility  to  mamige  his  own 
atfairs,  it  is  of  course  iiupo>sihle  to  say,  hut  something  of  this  kM 
s(*ems  to  he  implied  in  all  that  relates  to  him.  Thus,  when  Abrahan'i 
si*rvaut  nu*ets  with  llehckah  at  tiie  well,  he  inquires  of  her,  “whoie 
daughter  art  thou  ;  tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  is  there  room  in  thy  fatha't 
huuM*  f)r  us  to  loilge  in?”  She  answers,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Jielhuel,  and  that  there  is  riKHii ;  and  when  he  thercujM>n  decltred. 
who  he  was  and  w’heuce  he  came,  “  the  damsel  ran  and  told  them  rf 
her  mothers  house”  (not  of  her  /h///tT’v  house,  as  Rachael  did  when 
Jacob  iutruduciHl  himself)  ‘•'these  things.”  This  might  he  accident; 
but  “  Reln'kah  had  a  brother f*  the  histiiry  continues,  and  ‘'hisiw®® 
w'us  Lahaii,  and  Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man”,  and  inviteil  him  Hi* 
Still  w’e  have  no  mention  of  liethuel.  The  servant  now  exphainethe 
nature  of  his  errand,  ami  in  this  instance  it  is  said,  that  I^aban  and 
Bethuel  answered  ;  Hethuel  luMug  here  in  this  passagis  which  conafl* 
tutes  llie  sole  prmif  of  his  iHung  alive,  coupled  with  his  son  aa  tka 
sjHikesiniui.  It  is  agreed,  that  she  shall  go  w'ith  the  man,  and  he 
makes  his  presents,  but  to  whom  “Jewels  of  silver,  andjewdai^ 
gold,  and  raiment,  he  gave  to  liebekah'*  He  also  gave,  we  are  taW, 
“  to  her  brother  and  to  lier  mother  precious  things  but  not,  it  fiec*»a>  ^ 
her  father  ;  still  Hethuel  is  overhwked,  and  he  alone.  It  is  propomd 
that  she  shall  tarry  a  few  days  lieforc  she  departs.  And  by^wh^** 
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this  pn>jH»juil  made  ?  Not  by  her  father,  tlie  mast  iiatiirul  person 
tfirlrto  have  lieen  the  principal  throughout  this  wliole  utfuir ;  biit 
•*bT  her  bmther  and  her  vtoiher**  In  the  next  generation,  wheii 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Hies  to  his  mother's  country  at  the 
ci)Oiui('l  of  Keln'kaii,  to  bide  himself  from  the  anger  of  Esau]  and  to 
pitjcurc  for  himself  a  wife,  and  when  he  comes  to  llaran  and  inquired 
ol  the  shepherds  after  his  kindred  in  that  place,  how  does  he  exprisw 
himself:  Know  ye,**  says  he,  “  Laban  the  son  of  Xahor?'*  This  is 

more  marked  than  even  the  former  instances,  for  Laban  \siis  the  soti 
of  Bothuel,  and  only  the  grandson  of  Nahor  ;  yet  still  we  see  Bethuel 
is  passed  over  as  a  ])erson  of  no  note  in  his  own  family,  and  Laban  his 
ovrn  child  designated  by  the  title  of  his  grandfather,  instead  of  his 
fithor. 

*  This  is  consistent,  and  the  consistency  is  too  much  of  one  piece 
thwnghout,  and  marked  by  too  many  particulars,  to  be  accidental. 

It  is  the  consistency  of  a  man  who  knew  more  about  Bethuel  than  wc 
or  than  he  happened  to  let  drop  from  his  pen.  It  is  of  a  kind, 
perhajis,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  for  the  purpose  I  use  it,  because 
the  least  liable  to  suspicion  of  all.  The  uniformity  of  expressive 
idlence — repeated  omissions  that  have  a  meaning — no  agreement  in  u 
positive  fact,  for  nothing  is  a4sserted ;  yet  a  presumption  of  the  fact 
conveyed  by  mere  negative  evidence.  It  is  like  the  death  of  Joseph  in 
the  Aew  Testament,  which  none  of  the  Evangelists  allirni  to  have 
taken  j)lace  licfore  the  Crucifixion,  though  all  imply  it.  *rhis  kind  of 
coofiisteaev  I  l(N)k  upon  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  subtle  con¬ 
triver  in  tlic  world.*  pp.  57—^2. 

On  the  return  of  the  scrvcint  of  Abraham  from  liis  successful 
mission,  Isaac  is  discovered  at  a  distance,  who  had  gone  out 
(as  our  translation  has  it)  to  ‘  meditate  in  the  field  at  eventide.* 
Mr.  Blunt  shews,  that  the  real  force  of  the  expression  suggests 
the  idea  of  sorrowful  meditation,  of  melancholy  and  grief;  and 
by  connecting  this  unexplained  circumstance  with  the  GOth 
verse,  the  incident  acquires  a  touching  and  picturesque  beauty. 

‘  The  occasion  of  this  his  trouble  of  mind  is  not  {Miinted  out,  and 
the  passiige  indeed  has  been  usually  explained  without  any  reference  to 
Midi  a  feeding,  and  merely  us  an  instance  of  religious  contemplation  in 
Isiac,  worthy  of  imitation  by  all.  But  one  of  tlie  lu.st  things  that  is 
rworded  to  have  happened  before  the  servant  went  to  Harun,  whence 
be  was  now  returning,  is  the  death  and  burial  of  Sarah,  no  doubt  a 
^er  mother  (as  slie  proved  herself  a  jealous  one)  to  the  child  of 
ber  old  age  and  her  only  child.  What  more  likely  than  that  her  loss 
^  the  subject  of  Isaac’s  mournful  meditation  on  this  occasion?  But 
^  conjecture  is  reduced  almost  to  certainty  by  a  few  words  incident- 
dly  dropi)ed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  for  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
beheld  the  camels  coming,  and  the  servant,  and  the  maiden,  Isaac 
brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Rebekah,  and  she 
his  wife,  and  he  loved  her,  and  was  contorted  ajitr  his 

^i^r^sdeathr  '  pp.  64,  65.  ‘  ’  '  ^  V  [ 

Equally  bappv,  but  still  more  striking  and  important,  is  tlic 
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Authors  illustration  of  the  true  connexion  Intwocn  the 
verse  of  KxoJ.  xvii,  and  the  fore^oiu"  narrative.  “  Then  came 
“  Anialek,  and  fought  with  Israel  in  llcphidiin.” 

‘  Now  this  last  incidont  is  meutioiiod,  as  must  he  perccivcil  at  once 
without  any  other  reference  to  wliut  had  gone  before  than  a  refeience 
of  (lair.  It  was  ihen**  that  Ainalek  came.  It  is  the  heginning^f 
another  adventure  which  l)efel  the  Israelites,  and  which  Muses  now 
goes  on  to  relate.  Accordingly,  in  many  copies  of  our  Knglish  version, 
a  mark  is  here  introduced  indic;iting  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
paragraph.  Vet  1  cannot  hut  snspiTt,  that  there  is  a  coincidence  in 
this  cusi*  hetw’een  the  pHshiction  of  the  water,  in  an  arid  W'ildemess, 
and  the  attack  of  the  Amah*kites — that  though  no  liint  whatew  to 
this  etfect  is  dropped,  there  is  nevertheless  the  relation  l)etwecn  then 
of  cause  and  e<uisef|uence.  For  what  in  those  times  and  those  conn, 
tries  was  so  common  a  hone  of  contention  as  tlie  ]H>sscssion  of  awdi? 
TJuis  wc  read  of  Ahrahaiii  reproving  Ahimelech  because  of  the  ‘‘  neiief' 
tntter  which  Ahimelech’s  servants  liad  violviilly  taken  auat/"'  And 
again  we  are  told,  that  “  Isaac’s  servants  digged  in  a  valley,  and  found 
there  a  well  of  .vp/'/wgiwg  trafrr — and  the  herdsmen  of  Gerur  did  strirc 
with  Isaac’s  herdsmen,  s;iviiig  the  water  is  ours,  and  he  culled  the 
name  of  the  well  Ksek,  because  they  strove  w  ith  him.  And  tbry 
diggtnl  another  trellf  and  strove  for  that  also,  and  he  called  the  naiBf 
of  it  Sitnah.  And  he  removed  from  tlience  and  digged  nno/Acr  rd/, 
and  for  that  they  strove  not,  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  llohoboth, 
and  he  said.  For  now'  the  Lord  hatli  made  rcHan  for  us,  and  we  slull 
be  fruitful  in  the  land.”  In  like  maimer,  when  the  daughters  of  the 
Priest  of  Midian  “came  and  drew’  w’ater,  and  filled  the  troughs  to 
water  their  father’s  flock,  the  sheyiherds,”  we  find,  came  and  drm 
them  aieay  :  Imt  Aloses  stiMul  u])  and  helped  tliem  and  w  atered  their 
Hock.”  And  again,  when  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the  King  of 
Kdom  witli  proposals  that  he  might  he  jKirmitted  to  lead  the  people  of 
Israel  through  his  territory,  the  subject  of  tvatcr  enters  very  largely 
into  the  terms.  “  Let  me  pass,  1  pray  thee,  through  thy  country: 
wv  will  not  pass  through  the  fields  and  through  the  vineyards,  neither 
will  w’o  driiiK  of  the  trater  <f  the  fvells  :  we  will  go  by  the  king's 
highway — we  will  not  turn  to  the  riglit  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we 
have  passed  thy  Uirders.  And  Kdom  said  unto  him.  Thou  shah  ■(< 
pass  by  me  lest  I  come  out  against  thee  w  ith  the  sw’ord.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  We  will  go  by  the  higlnvay  :  and  if  I 
and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  tvater,  then  /  frili  pay  for  it.”  Again,  oni 
8iihs4M)uent  occasion,  M<»ses  stmt  messengers  to  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  with  the  same  stipulations: — “  I^'t  me  pass  through^ 
land,  w’c  will  not  turn  into  the  fields  or  into  the  vineyards,  wt  wbI 
not  drink  of  the  rraters  of  the  welf  but  w’C  will  go  along  by  the  king! 
highway  until  ve  be  |)tt8t  thy  Ixirders.”  And  w’hen  Moses  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  recapitulates  some  of  the  Lord’s  commands,  oiie<rf 
them  is,  as  touching  the  children  of  Esau,  “  Meddle  not  with  them ; 
for  I  will  not  give  you  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  foot-breadth* 
hecnusc  I  hare  given  Mount  8eir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession.  'Ye 
shall  bay  meat  rtf  them  for  money  that  ye  may  cat,  and  ye  tbail  il** 
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[mv  mitr  of  them  for  motiey  that  ye  vmy  drink,''  liidi^d  the  ifdlh 
ujto  a  feature  in  the  narrative  of  Mueesi  brief  as  that  ntmUiveiUi* 
It  unobtrusively  but  constantly  reminds  us  of  our  scene  lyiotf 
the  Hast— just  as  the  Forum  could  not  fail  to  be  perpetually  mixing 
itself  up  with  tlic  details  of  any  history  of  Rome  which  was  not  spu¬ 
rious.  Tbe  iveU  is  the  spring  of  life.  It  is  the  place  of  mci'ting  for 
the  citizens  in  the  cool  of  the  day— the  place  of  resort  for  the  shep¬ 
herds  luul  herdsmen — it  is  here  that  we  may  witness  acts  of  courteny 
or  of  stratagem — acts  of  religion — acts  of  civil  mnpact — acts  commo* 
monlivc  of  things  past ;  it  is  here  that  the  journey  ends ;  it  is  by  this 
that  the  next  is  regulated  ;  hither  the  fugitive  and  the  outcast  repair 
—here  the  weary  pilgrim  rests  himself ;  the  lack  of  it  is  the  curse  of 
a  kiii«;doni,  and  the  pros])ect  of  it  iii  abundance  the  blessing  which 
helps  hirward  the  steps  of  the  stranger  when  he  seeks  another  country. 
It  enters  as  an  element  into  the  language  itself  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the 
jimile,  the  illustration,  the  metaphor,  are  still  telling  forth  the  great 
Eastern  ajiophthegm,  that  of  ‘'all  things  watku  is  the  first.**  Of 
such  value  was  the  ircU — so  fruitful  a  source  of  contention  in  those 
parched  and  thirsty  lands  was  the  possession  of  a  irell ! 

‘  Xow  applying  these  passages  to  the  question  before  us,  I  think  it 
will  be  seen,  tliat  the  sudden  gushing  of  the  water  from  the  rock, 
(which  was  the  suilden  discovery  of  an  invaluable  treasure,)  and  the 
Miiwteqaent  onset  (»f  the  Amalekites  at  the  very  same  place, — for  both 
occurrences  are  said  to  have  hapj^ened  at  Rcphidlmf — though  given  m 
perfectly  distinct  and  independent  matters,  do  coincide  very  remark¬ 
ably  with  one  another ;  and  yet  so  undesigned  is  the  coincidence,  (if 
indoeil  coincidence  it  is  after  all,)  that  it  might  not  suggest  itself  even 
to  readers  of  the  Pentateuch  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  torrid  clime,  and  to 
whom  the  value  of  a  draught  of  cold  water  is  therefore  well  known : 
still  less  to  those  who  live  in  a  land  of  brooks,  like  our  own,  a  land  of 
fitiintaiiis  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills,  and  who 
mav  drink  of  them  freely  without  cost  and  without  quarrel.’ 

pp.  124—131. 


Indeed,  the  sin  of  Aiualek  on  thi.s  occasion,— a  sin  which 
was  so  heinous  as  to  entail  eventual  destruction  upon  their 
race, — is  with  very  strong  probability  concluded  to  consist  in 
their  ‘  endeavouring  to  dispossess  the  Israelites  of  a  vital  bless- 
‘  ing  which  God  had  sent  them  by  miracle  In  fighting,  tbere- 
fore,  against  Israel,  they  wxre  fighting  against  God. 

‘  And  such,’  adds  Mr.  Blunt,  '  I  persuade  myself,  is  the  true  force 
of  an  expression  in  Deuteronomy,  used  in  reference  to  this  very  inci- 
^t :  for  Amalek  is  there  said  to  “  have  smitten  them  when  they  were 
'reary,  and  to  have  feared  not  God  ;**  that  is,  to  have  done  it  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  a  miracle  which  ought  to  have  impressed  them  W'ith  a  fear  of 
^od,  indicating,  as  of  course  it  did,  that  God  wrillcd  not  the  dettni^ 
don  of  his  people.* 

“  I  . 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  every  instance  of- Jiimiltr  coincr- 
'Icnce  should  be  equally  striking;  but  it  is  one adwanlage-of 
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thiji  mof^c  of  argument,  that  it  does  not  require  every  p.irtj. 
cular  to  be  substantiated,  in  order  to  justify  tlie  conclusion  to 
vrlik’h  each  contributes  its  measure  of  evidence,  ^^’itlul|•a\v  fivt 
out  of  ten  of  such  coincidences,  and  the  force  of  tlie  reinairy. 
ing  five  will  be  undiminisbed.  Independently,  too,  of  their  van. 
dity  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative  and  the  veracity 
of  the  historian,  they  shed  new  light  and  beauty  on  the  sacrcii 
record.  Simply  considered  as  Biblical  illustrations,  therefore 
the  Author s  labours  are  highly  interesting  and  valuable. 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  prosecute  the  investigation  still 
further  for  this  purpose.  The  midtiplication  of  examples  may 
not  be  needed  for  tbe  completeness  of  the  argument ;  but  it 
would  afford  a  rich  gratification  to  the  students  and  lovers  of 
liolywrit.  By  so  extending  the  w  ork,  and  by  reconsidering  bis 
first  section,  be  would  greatly  enhance  its  value.  We  sec  a 
volume  amiouuced  by  tbe  same  Author,  in  which  tlie  Veracity 
of  the  (lospels  and  Acts  is  established  by  a  similar  process  of 
argument;  but  it  has  not  fallen  into  our  bauds. 


Art.  V.  The  T.ast  of  the  Plantagcncts :  nu  Historical  Xarralire, 
illustniting  some  of  the  Public  Events,  and  Domestic  and  Ecclr* 
siasticul  Manners,  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  (Ymturies. 
coiul  Edition.  Ovo.  pp.  40d.  Price  12j.  London.  182^. 


is  an  extremely  well  conceived  and  well  w  rought  legend 
of  tbe  olden  time.  Tbe  interest  of  romance  has  scldo« 
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been  more  happily  combined  with  tbe  verisimilitude  of  history. 
The  supposed  auto-biographical  narrative  is  assigned  to  Richard 
Plantagenet,  the  sou  of  Richard  III.,  and  the  last  of  liis  race, 
who  is  said  to  have  survived  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  'llte 
character  of  the  aged  and  illustrious  Chronicler  is  admirably 
sustained ;  and  it  is  diilicult  to  withhold  our  credence  or  our 
sympathy  from  the  toucliing  recital  of  his  fortunes.  At  least, 
wc  must  confess  that,  on  closing  the  volume,  we  found  the  illu¬ 
sion  long  resting  upon  our  minds,  that  we  had  been  conversing 
with  a  veritable  personage  of  real  historical  substance ;  and  wc 
arc  not  sure,  whether  the  touching  story  of  King  Richards 
death,  and  sympathy  with  his  innocent  ajd  unfortunate  off¬ 
spring,  may  not  have  wrought  more  powerfully  upon  our  feel¬ 
ings  111  favour  of  the  much  traduced  monarch,  tliaii  even  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner’s  clear  and  dispassionate  vindication  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  We  do  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  Writer  has 


aimed  at  producing  this  impression,  or  that  the  volume  has 
been  composed  with  any  other  object  than  that  of  illustrating 
tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.  In  this  he  has,  we 
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think,  completely  siicceeiled.  He  is  evidently  well  versed  tin 
that  species  of  lore  which  forms  the  quarry  of  his  inatcriabv 
and  must  have  had  the  couiinaud  of  a  rich  and  curious  library^ 
That  he  has  not  read  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  book,  but 
that  the  book  has  grown  out  of  his  reading,  we  infer  from  cer- 
tiin  unequivocal  indications  of  hU  being  on  the  easy  terms  of 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  worthies  of  other  days.  Thus, 
he  often  contents  himself  with  a  hint  or  passing  allusion,  where  a 
novice  in  these  matters  would  have  made  a  display  of  black-letter 
learning.  It  seemeth  to  us,  also,  that  he  must  have  visited  with 
the  zeal  of  an  anticiuary,  yet  with  somewhat  of  a  poet's  enthu* 
siasm,  the  localities  which  he  describes.  Altogether,  the  vo¬ 
lume  has  adorded  us  far  more  substantial  gratiiication  than  we 
often  derive  from  works  of  light  reading.  It  displays  more  of 
imagination  than  we  look  for  in  an  antiquary,  more  knowledge 
than  is  usual  in  a  writer  of  tales,  and  is  stamped  with  the 
gfnuine  mark  of  a  correct  and  elegant  taste.  Hut,  lest  our 
readers  should  suspect  the  correctness  of  this  decision,  we  shall 
enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  by  a  few  extracts.  As  a 
$])ecimen  of  to])ographical  illustration,  wc  take  the  description 
of  Bosworth  Field. 

‘  We  approached  near  unto  that  fatal  plain  which  was  full  soon  to 
liccomc  the  field  of  battle.  It  appeared  to  me  upon  that  most  memor- 
ibic  night,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  I  might  still  more  duly  mark 
ibat  which  I  shall  now  depict,  as  a  spacious  tract  of  open,  uneven, 
and  uncultivated  country,  somewhat  of  a  round,  or  oval,  shai)c ;  being 
Pffchance  of  alnnit  two  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  From  the  red  co¬ 
lter  of  the  earth  thereof, — too  soon,  alas !  to  be  dyed  with  a  deeper 
sUin  of  siinguine  by  the  bUK)d  of  a  Sovereign, — the  field  was  cnlled 
KeduiiJor  Plain ;  and  on  the  south-western  side,  it  was  bounded  by  a 
rivulet  cillod  Tweed,  which  glided  through  a  valley  between  the  camps 
of  the  opposing  armies,  and  supplied  them  both  with  water ;  thus  re¬ 
calling  unto  my  mind  our  Lord's  words,  that  **  God  doth  send  hin 
^ain  ulilie  upon  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.**  Unto  this  streamlet, 
flowed  the  narrow,  marshy  channel  of  a  fair  spring,  which  rose  upon  a 
^nd  named  Aymon-hill  on  the  East,  and  formed  a  little  square  and 
obscure  font,  surrounded  by  dank  mould  and  mosses :  but  yet  I  truly 
protest  unto  them  that  shall  hereafter  read  iiw  story,  that  to  me,  that 
■®®11  well  is  venerable  as  the  Fountain  of  Jacob  was  to  the  men  of 
1*^1 ;  since  it  was  there  that  King  Richard  drank  his  last  earthly 
flrattght,  and  gave  unto  its  friendly  waters  some  sparkles  of  his  own 
“^iittortality.  The  rustic  who  now  points  out  in  that  desolate  field  the 
JP®tof  the  last  battle  between  the  contending  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  still  calls  it  **  King  Richard’s  Well;*'  and  many  of  tbe 
hinds  yet  love  to  drink  thereof,  whilst  they  turn  them  dway 
the  Tweed  ;  which  they  declare  hath  unto  this  day  a  atala  of  thi 
wood  of  the  fallen  running  in  its  streams.  i  '  ^  * 

*  ^licn  we  arrived  at  this  place,  the  last  dim  rays  of 
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were  cast  upon  tlie  camps  ami  moiiiuls  of  tlie  two  unnies:  tW 
of  Harry  Tudor  Ihmu^  crectcu  close  to  the  Tweed,  which  he  had  latdf 
enwsed,  and  S4>inewhat  North-west  of  King  Richard’s  well,  at  the  foot 
of  Aymun-hill.  His  tents  of  htri|K‘d  green  and  white;  his  brood 
banner,  pitched  beside  his  own  pavilion,  bearing  a  red  fiery  dragon, 
fairly  wrought  ujkui  green  and  white  sarcenet,  to  commemorate  hit 
vain  lauist  of  descent  from  Cadwallader,  the  hist  of  the  llritish  King*; 
and  his  soldiers,  clad  in  white  coats  and  IuhhIs,  were  all  faintly  viwblf 
through  the  pule  nasmlight,  until  they  were  at  last  obscured  by  the 
mist  which  came  on  so  thickly  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle. 
As  I  have  since  learned,  his  bulwark  encompassed  some  seven  acres  of 
the  field,  and  his  whole  p(»wer,  together  with  that  led  over  to  himbv 
the  treacherous  Stanleys,  who  as  yet  seemed  to  adhere  unto  the  King, 
hath  Ihh'U  truly  C(miputed  at  full  men  ;  allu'it  the  unfiiithful 

chroniclers  of  the  victor  would  fain  liave  it  l)elieved,  that  his  triumph 
was  wrought  almost  without  an  army.  I’he  cam])  and  fortificiitionsof 
King  Richard,  ti)  which  I  was  conducted,  W4*re  fixed  at  Stapleton. 

some  eleven  miles  fnan  Leicester,  and  nearly  two  from  the  enemy,  on 

•  • 

certain  rising  grounds,  called  the  Rradshaws  ;  whence  wc  might  well 
IxOiold  the  j)lain  of  nt)sworth,  and  to  which  no  adeersary  could  ap- 
pnmeh  UII^eeIl.  The  royal  defences  and  camj)  spread  oyer  eighton 
acres  ;  and  M  ere  fornuMl  of  two  lines,  having  a  wondrous  mound  of 
earth,  three  hundred  yards  long,  cast  up  behind  them. 

‘  Wliilst  1  gazed  on  these  things,  ami  marvelled  greatly  as  to  why  1 
ivas  bnnight  thither  with  such  haste  and  contrivance,  ive  entered  tW 
cam]),  and  passed  through  the  long  lines  of  tents  stripeil  with  the  York 
liveries  of  crimson  and  blue,  until  we  came  to  the  Royal  Paiilion, 
which  sttsnl  in  the  centre,  haying  u])reared  Wside  it  the  King’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  azure  and  red  sarcenet  in  quarters;  l)earing  the  fleurs-de-lyirf 
France  and  the  lions  of  Kngland,  richly  wrought  thereon  in  gold¬ 
smiths’  work  of  lH*aten  metal.  The  tent  itself  \yas  of  a  large  sq’jarf 
ft)rm,  ivith  a  slo])ing  ro«»f,  all  being  made  of  crimson  and  blue  canna. 
ami  surmounted  by  divers  little  gilded  jHuisils  and  the  King’s  liadges: 
such  as  the  golden  cross  and  crown,  for  the  blessed  St.  Edward  the 
(\uifessor ;  the  red  and  ermine  chapeau,  with  the  golden  lion  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  lily  of  France;  the  golden  greyhound  of  Wales;  the  Iriik 
harp  ;  and  the  oak-branch  for  the  Dukedoms  of  Gascoyne  and  Got®. 
On  the  top  in  the  midst  were  a  stately  imperial  crown,  and  the  Kiiw* 

}H'culiar  badge  of  a  silver  lM);ir,  ivith  tusks  and  bristles  of  gold.  The 
ivories  of  the  soldiers  in  this  camp  were  also  chiefly  white,  having t^ 
holy  cross  in  red  upon  their  breasts  ;  though  others  were  dressed  B 
the  colours  Indonging  to  their  leaders,  or  in  habits  of  coarse  cktk 
strengthened  with  iron-plates,  or  arming-doublets  of  iron  and  leatlMr» 
with  sleeves  of  chain  mail,  and  stout  helmets  and  leathern  hose  ib* 
stnmglhemHl  with  iron.  Their  iveupt)ns  were  divers  kinds  of  swcfdi 
and  l>ow8,  sjH'ars  and  lances,  bills  and  sharp  blades  set  upon  stattiJ 
with  iron  and  leaden  maces,  quarter-staves,  and  htmvy  flails, 
destructive,  and  of  still  greater  power.  But  all  this  I  say,  I  beheld 
more  yx^rfectly  uj>on  the  morrow.’  p,  13 — 16. 

Chapter  IX.  describes  an  ‘  English  Feast  of  LanthonB^ 
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vliich  bnn^  l)efore  us  a  curious  scene  in  London  of  the  olden 
time.  ^  ‘ 

‘  U’hcn  we  had  passed  through  the  dangerous  darkness  and  solitude 
of  llu:  Strand,  I  could  not  hut  marvel  at  tlic  gloruais  and  sudden  li^ht 
which  burst  ujhui  us  as  we  issued  fnnn  the  Xorthernuiost  side  of 
Poule’s  Church  ;  though  we  had  afar  off  seen  its  ruddy  reflection  upon 
tie  iiighl-.>kies.  It  was,  jH'rchance,  alamt  nijie  of  the  clock  and  a 
itfcet  laidNUUimer  even,  when  wo  entered  the  street  of  the  \Vest- 
Chrap.  gild  beheld  such  a  blaze  of  light  as  seemed  to  Wtokcn  no  less 
lhafl  that  London  was  enwrapjK'd  in  a  flt»od  of  lire  which  almost  turned 
lie  night  into  day.  Every  man’s  d«H»r  shewed  like  some  rural  taber- 
iucIe#Wug  shadowed  with  gret*ii  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John's  wort, 
vrpiii,  white  libes,  and  such  like,  garnished  u|H)n  with  garlands  of 
UautifiJ  flowers.  There  were,  idsu,  many  lamps  of  glass,  with  oil 
iiimiug  in  them  all  the  night,  some  bt'iiig  hung  u{>on  branches  of  iron 
curiou^y  wrought,  which  held  hundreds  lighted  at  once  and  made  a 
Biiist  goodly  show ;  Wsido  which,  there  were  multitudes  of  flaming 
cnrsscls  hung  up  in  the  streets,  and  huge  lanthorns,  or  iron  grates  wdth 
£rc,  flxed  on  the  ends  of  long  staves  and  carried  about  ou  men's 
Jivullers,  or  held  by  them  standing  at  the  sc'veral  lanes  and  passages.* 
«#**•« 

*  As  he  s]>ake,  w’ore  heard  the  tnimpets  and  merry  music  of  the 
City  Waits,  with  the  htnivy  tread  of  a  large  ImkIv  marching  tow'ards 
w;  wherru]>on  w’ord  was  given  that  all  who  came  hut  as  gazers  should 
<ind  by,  for  that  the  gn*ut  prtKx^sion  of  the  night  was  close  at  hand. 
Kiistly,  there  came  a  jnirty  of  watchmen  lK‘aring  iron  cages  of  fire 
upon  stoves,  each  designati*d  by  a  jiainted  Iwdge,  and  fidlow'ed  by  a 
■on  witli  a  skin  wallet,  hanng  therein  a  light,  and  pitched  ropes  to 
sffve  the  cresset.  Then  came  a  wondrous  pleasant  noise  of  Minstrels, 
nd  the  City  Waits,  in  their  ciwits  of  tawny  frieze,  ])layiiig  most  rarely 
fltcrtm'ds,  rotes,  shawms,  dulcimers,  sack  huts,  and  the  like ;  the  whicn 
•m  followed  hv  morris-dancers,  clotluMl  in  antic  dresses,  making  good 
futime,  sword-players  brandishing  their  w'ett|>ons,  and  trumjHiters  on 
W*back.  Next  after  them  came  part  of  the  City  Watch,  ordered 
ttd  trained  by  divers  ancient  soldiers  of  skill  to  be  Captains  and  of- 
^Cfn  over  them  ;  and  in  truth  they  were  a  right  gallant  troop,  there 
of  them  a  great  number  and  diversity ;  as  pikemen  in  bright 
w^elets  or  hurgtinets,  hillmen  in  Almaine-nvets  and  aprons  of  mail, 
(PMiners  with  barque-bushes,  halberdiers,  and  archers  in  coats  of  white 
hatian,  signed  on  the  back  and  breast  with  the  arms  of  the  City,  their 
being  bent  in  their  hands,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  hung  at  their 
The  Constables  of  London  followed  these,  in  bright  armour, 
being  «ivergilt,  and  cloaks  of  scarlet  with  gold  chains ;  each  one 
■bo  being  attended  by  his  henchman,  his  minstrels,  and  his  cresset- 

/  It  will  not  be  questioned  by  any,  that  all  this  stately  array  brou^t 
it  no  little  press  of  the  gazing  and  shouting  multitude,  the  which 
^^th  came  with  such  a  mighty  rush,  that  I  was  suddenly  lieparated 
Master  8t.  Leger,  and  borne  forward  with  the  train  whether  I 
VOL.  in.— N.S.  •  t  t 
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would  or  no.  1  fidt  much  dibquieCctl  at  this,  albeit  I  could  oeither 
withiitaiid  the  force  of  the  crowd,  nor  return  to  my  conductor ;  when, 
uikoii  resigning  myself  to  be  carried  tihuig  with  it,  I  beheld  this  statelT 
ISlarch  j>iiss  thro\igh  its  wliole  progress,  from  the  U])jK‘r  end  of  West. 
Cheap  down  t  *  the  Stocks-markct  and  Cornhill,  by  the  LeadeQ.h«ll 
to  Aldgate,  and  through  Fen-church-Street  and  (Jracious-Street,  hick 
unto  th«‘  (’ondiiit  in  ('hea]>.  Through  all  this  jcmriiey,  however,  I 
found  him  who  had  watched  us  from  Charing  still  at  my  side,  u  if 
protecting  me  from  the  crowd,  for  he  was  a  stout  fellow  enough;  at 
which  1  marvelled  and  somewhat  forethought  myself  for  having  uImi 
him  for  a  knave.  Howbeit,  1  was  fretful  and  much  W'earied  whenvr 
returned  to  the  West-('lieap,  where  the  procession  passtnl  by  ua  fur  the 
last  time  ;  and  where  the  careless  s]u»ech  of  the  rude  crowd  seemed 
greatly  t<»  discpiiet  my  spirit  and  kindle  mine  anger,  especially  agauut 
one  clownish  fellow  who  had  thrust  himself  somewhat  before  me,  m 
we  st<H>d  in  fnuit  of  the  press,  and  talked  without  ceasing  inaWod 
and  brawling  voice.  1 

‘  “  Now,  my  masters,”  said  lie,  iMiisterously  pushing  uliout  him, » 
the  Citv  (’onstables  disa])peared,  “  mark  ye  all  well,  1  pray  you;  fer 
now  Cometh  the  best  o’the  shew  ;  these  varlets  in  the  say  jackets  if 
black  and  white,  be  the  fiMitmen,  othcers,  and  torch-bearers  of  the 
L<»rd  flavor,  the  worshipful  Sir  Henry  Colet,  Kniglit.  There,  re 
may  see,  are  his  morris-danccrs  ; — there  his  lusty  giant,  Coriiwus,  iLe 
ancient  'i'rojan,  earried  hy  six  stout  men  ; — and  there  l>e  his  three  most 
goodly  pageants  of  a  Ship,  and  an  Olifaunte,  bearing  a  tower  on  his 
back  and  merry  bells  therein,  and  there,  t(M),  is  a  great  Red  Dragoati 
betoken  the  King’s  (trace,  for  he  is  a  most  loyal  gentleman.  .  In  midit 
of  all  you  may  note  the  Sword-ln'arer,  riding  in  a  w'ondrous  fair  »• 
mour  ;  and  next  after  him,  well  mounted  on  that  stout  roan,  tk 
IVlny or  himself  in  passing  rieli  clothing. — There  you  see,  too,  his  taain 
henchmen  follow  ing  on  great  stirring  horses ;  and  then  come  the  She* 
riffs*  M’atches,  of  giMsl  show’,  hut  not  like  my  Lord*s : — howbeit  jw 
enn  mark  that  each  hath  his  giant  clothed  like  a  Saxon  or  a  NormsB, 
with  his  liverymen,  lights,  and  minslrel.s. — Look  y(»u  now’,  fellowi. 
there,  that  is  iSIasLer  John  IVreivall,  one  of  the  Sheriffs;  and  do  bit 
note  what  a  fair  pageant  he  hath  in  that  Castle,  so  thickly  set  withtk 
King’s  arms  and  devices.  And  there  again,  is  blaster  liugh  Clopto^ 
the  other  Sheriff,  with  a  like  gcMnlly  and  loyal  pageant  of  a  Crowaii 
a  Haw  thorn-hush  carried  by  an  Angel,  to  denote  how  the  princelf 
Henry  was  crow  ned  on  Iloswiirtli-field,  what  time  the  foul  tyrant  sul 
crooked  usur|M*r,  Richard  Plantageiict,  was  slain.** 

*  At  these*  most  evil  slanders  cast  u|)on  iny  father  by  one  of  sock 
base  degrtv,  I  could  suppress  mine  anger  no  longer,  but  smote  him  * 
fierce  blow’  on  the  mouth  which  had  uttered  them,  and  then  haatill 
snatching  from  him  the  staff  wherewith  he  w’as  pointing,  I  forthw» 
struck  liim  to  the  ground  :  ]mssionately  exclaiming,  as  I  spurned  h® 
with  my  b'et, — “  Thou  liest !  dog  that  thou  art,  thus  to  rail  uW  ^ 
worthy  a  Prince;  who  lived  like  a  noble  Sovereign,  and  died lik** 
valiant  lion:  thou  liest  in  thy  throat  to  call  him  foul  tyrant  and  crook® 
usurper!***  p.  123 — 127.  » 
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The  death  of  Lord  Level  is  Well  told  and  characteristic. 

• 

<  For  some  short  space  he  was  a^in  himself,  and  said  unto  me, 
“  Tis  in  vain,  Plantopjnet,  'tis  in  vain  ;  not  all  thy  kind  offices  can 
sow  »ve  thy  dying  friend,  or  even  give  him  a  stmiilchre  when  he  shall 
bf  no  more.  Yet,  though  Ciwl  hath  willed  it  thus,  I  pray  thee  help 
Hit  to  don  mv  grave-clothes,  the  which  thou  wilt  find  in  yonder  chest ; 
bring  the  knightly  suit  I  ever  wore  lH>th  at  Court  and  in  the  hattle.— 
S»,— ’tis  well — giH)d  Richard, —  but  haste  thee,  for  even  now  I  feel  my 
blood  ceasing  to  flow— there,— my  surcoat  of  arms,  and  my  helm  upon 
BV  head— that  thus  apparelle<l,  as  Lovel  was  wont  to  Ik*  in  the  day  of 
bit  power,  when  they  who  live  in  after  times  shall  haply  find  his 
visted  linil)s  and  moiildereil  form,  in  this  secret  place,  which  hath 
been  hi«  cell  and  sepulchre, — they  may  truly  know  who  and  what  he 
ns  when  livdng  ;  nor  confound  the  reliques  of  a  Luvel  and  a  soldier, 
with  the  ashes  of  the  ignoble  dead.” 

‘  1  hastened  to  fulfil  his  request  and  speedily  clothed  him  ns  he  de- 
and  when  he  was  so  habited  he  thanked  me,  and  said  he  felt 
him  wore  at  eas<* ;  not  that  his  sickness  had  in  aught  abated,  but  that 
br  sus  miw  clothed  in  the  only  shroud  which  those  of  his  House  were 
mf  wont  to  wear.  Upon  my  demanding  of  him  if  there  were  aught 
die  wherein  I  might  pleasure  him,  he  replied,  **  nought,  my  most 
cMUitant  friend,  but  this— that  thou  wouldest  bring  hither  yonder 
cron,  that  I  may  kiss  it,  and  die  in  grasping  the  sign  of  our  salvation. 
So— now  set  it  upon  the  table  before  me,  with  the  holy  Ixmks  which 
bare  so  (rften  soothed  me  in  mine  hours  of  loneliness  and  sorrow',  and 
bire dressed  my  soul  for  its  final  departure:  the  W'hich  may  indeed 
tdl  them  that  in  future  days  shall  light  upon  my  bones,  that  Lovel 
^  s  Christian  as  w'ell  as  a^^oble  and  a  Soldier.” 

*  When  I  had  forthwith  performed  all  that  he  desired,  he  once  more 
Mtyed  to  speak,  allK*it  very  faintly,  and  said, — “  So, — this  is  well, — 
ind  now,  the  courses  being  all  set  to  sea,  wherefore  should  the  baroue 
uiTT  longer  ?  or,  in  go<Kl  s<M)th,  why  should  not  the  worn-out  shallop 
wbich  hath  lK*en  so  long  tossed  upon  the  wild  w'aters,  make  at  once  for 
die  haven  w  here  she  may  safely  cast  her  anchor  for  ever  ?” 

*  Such  was  the  Lord  Level’s  tranquillity  and  gentle  resignation  in 
til  last  hours  :  the  w  hich,  though  sweet  to  behold  and  glorious  to  re- 
»ember,  still  had  in  them  so  much  of  sadness,  that  tears  fell  from 
mine  eyes,  and  1  mourned  bitterly  that  one  so  rich  in  grace  and  dig- 
sky  should  presently  cease  to  lie  upon  the  earth.  He  marked  mine 
^notion,  and  full  kindly  counselled  me  to  lay  aside  my  sorrows,  seeing 
d»«t  his  had  reached  their  termination  ;  and  that  I  should  dry  the 

which  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  might  well  mark  how  to  cIom 
“phis.  H is  tongue  did  now  bt*gin  altogether  to  fail  him,  and  his 
^  looked  set  in  his  head  as  if  their  sight  were  gone ;  whilst  his 
came  thick  and  obscure,  so  that  1  might  scarcely  hear  them, 
was  his  look  high  and  stately,  and  his  face  lighted  up  with  that 
***arthly  lustre,  which  spake  eloquently  of  a  jieace  of  mind,  that  his 
could  but  imperfectly  give  utterance  to.  But  fiill  soon  came 

.  last  s^demn  change,  w'herein  the  dark  shades  of  death  invaded  his 
and  his  sense  of  existence  seemed  to  depart.  Yet  even  in  that 
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moment  of  dissolution  did  I  pray  him  to  jrive  me  some  hijjn  if  hnhopf 
in  H<‘aven  were  still  ^mhI  ;  whereupon  he  priis]H*d  the  crucifix  witk 
wondnMis  |>ower,  and  faltereil  out  a  part  of  the  dyin^  words  of  the  holt 
Stephen,  “  Domine--  Jvsn  ^susclpe — ’*  I  listened  for  some  momenti 
joyndlv,  thouj^h  anxiously,  for  the  end  thereof ; — hut  on  npiin  look, 
iiut  towards  tlie  face  of  the  Lord  Lt)vel,  I  full  sihui  j)erceived  thit  1 
was  alone!’  p.  218 — 221. 

Tilt*  advenlure  in  the  subse(|uent  chapter,  and  some  other 
rencontres  ecpially  dramatic,  would  furnish  amusing  extract; 
hut  these  incidents,  though  well  managed  and  effective,  as  serr- 
ing  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  are  more  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  romance.  The  death-hed  of  the  Lady  Brkle 
is  in  a  higher  style,  and  is  made  the  occasion  for  introdurin<; 
sentiments  w  hich  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  in  a  volume  that 
professes  only  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  taste. 

*  Hereupon  did  I  suddenlv  start  hack,  it  might  be  a  pace  nr  mnrp, 
at  hearing  (nie  so  fair  and  beloved  as  the  Lady  llride  Plantagenet,  and 
of  such  exalted  piety  as  the  Prioress  of  l^artford,  speak  in  favour  of 
translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  new  doctriiii^s  and  ho- 
r«‘sies  which  even  then  were  Iriuinphantly  advancing.  Mine  emotion 
w'as  not  hiilden  from  her  who  conversed  with  me,  since  she  soon  marked 
and  understfMKl  it,  and  answered  unto  it  thus. 

‘  “  lii*  not  dismayed,  iniiio  ever  kind  friend  l^lantagcnet,  nor  dffw 
me  in  this  to  have  wandered  from  the  path  of  Christian  Faith.  Ra¬ 
ther  would  1  sjiy,  do  thou  also  read  the  Oosjads  of  the  Evtngelirts 
w’ith  the  <leeds  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  gmal  preacher  of  Lutterworth 
hath  rendered  them  int<»  English,  than  join  in  blaming  those  whow 
happiness  it  hath  Imhmi  thus  to  know  them.  Why  Richard,  why,  I 
pniv  von,  should  the  unhounded  light  of  Christ  Im?  in  anvw’isccoB- 
ccaled  or  shaded  unto  the  eves  of  men  ?  or  wherefore  should  we  hide 
from  the  lowlier  children  of  Ciod,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  for  the®, 
lus  well  as  for  tis,  do  in  truth  contain  the  w’ords  of  eternal  life?  Truly 
inethiuks  there  may  well  he  urged  in  this  matter  that  which  halt 
Peter  of  old  answered  unto  them  that  reproached  him,  saying,  ‘  If 
(iml  pive  the  si'.me  grace  to  them,  as  to  us  that  helieveden  in  the  Ltd 
Jesu  (’hrist,  wh<»  are  we  that  we  may  forbid  the  Lord,  that  He  giw 
not  the  Holy  (ihost  to  them  that  helieveden  in  the  name  of  Jew 
Christ  ?’ 

*  I  may  not  here  set  down  with  what  declining  life,  frequent  ptuv 
ings,  and  faint  sjHH'ch,  the  Lady  Hridc  held  on  throughout  this  cm* 
verse,  allMUt  they  w  ere  so  piteous,  and  her  w'eakness  did  so  grerth 
increast*,  as  to  im»vc  me  to  entreat  of  her  not  to  discourse  farther 
that  stmson  ;  whereunto  she  replied,  that  the  matter  of  which  *l>r 
snoke  s^vmed  chargt'd  u|h>ii  her  soul  to  deliver  unto  me,  and  that  «*hl 
this  was  done,  she  wnis  lH»rne  u])  by  a  strength  w’hich  she  knew  well 
W'as  fiir  grniter  than  her  own.  In  response  therefore,  unto  her  for^w^ 
words,  I  nottnl  unto  her  what  divers  holy  and  venerable  men  have  saw 
upon  the  .viw,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  giving  the  Word  of  God  in  tfce 
common  spt'oeh. 
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‘  Whilst  I  s|>ake  she  sighed  heavily,  and  replied,  “  Such  I  do  well 
know  hath  been  the  language  of  many  wise  men  in  the  Church,  and 
gften  have  I  blamed  mine  own  desire  herein :  much  fearing  that,  in 
aiveting  to  read  the  Holy  llook  in  English,  I  sinned  like  Eve,  who 
tint  sought  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  Trinj  of  Knowledge. 
Yet,  psHl  Hichurd,  hav^e  I  been  must  wondruusly  rt^freshed  and  com- 
^irttd,  by  the  close  union  which  was  thus  forint  between  mine  own 
Mtul  and  the  immortal  Word  of  God  ;  though  I  was  doomed  to  hide, 
and  even  somewhat  to  discountenance,  that  whfch  in  my  secret  heart  I 
cwuld  not  l>ut  approve  as  most  excellent.  And  for  such  as  desire  that 
the  (hi8jR*l  shall  never  be  spread  abroad  in  the  common  tongue,  it 
MVineth  unto  me  that  they  follow  the  guileful  artihcesof  the  heathens; 
whes(‘  Indiest  precepts  were  not  given  o]>enly,  to  make  mankind  vir¬ 
tuous  or  blessed,  but  veiled  under  evil  rites,  and  conhned  unto  their 
cruel  ami  mysterious  priests." 

‘  “  Oh !  deart*st  Lady  Bride,"  then  said  I,  “  not  in  this  most  so¬ 
lemn  hour  let  voice  of  thine  sanction  these  mad  and  daring  novelties, 
vith  which  the  adversaries  of  our  Holy  Church  are  even  now  striving 
to  overthrow  it." 

‘  “  Fear  not  for  me,"  answered  she,  as  her  voice  sank  lower  and  her 
ryes  again  closed,  Ft*ar  not  for  me, — since  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believetl."  Then,  after  pausing  awhile,  the  Prioress  again  raised  her- 
wJf,  und  with  new  and  sudden  animation,  and  a  wondrous  light  on 
her  nsjige,  she  continued, — “  Thou  hast  well  said,  Plantagcnet,  it  is 
indml  n  solemn  hour  with  me,  seeing  that  1  am  standing  between  life 
tad  d(>ath  ;  and,  like  him  who  stmKl  u|H>n  the  top  of  Pisgah,  overlook¬ 
ing  l)oth  the  wilderness  of  this  world  and  much  of  the  glorious  Canaan 
to  which  1  am  hastening.  And,  perchance,  this  solemn  hour  giveth 
wren  unto  mortal  creatures  somewhat  of  immortal  knowledge ;  since  I 
feel  it  written  u)Km  my  soul,  that  the  Lord  is  al)out  torist*  and  mightily 
to  refresh  the  nations  with  his  presence  !  That  a  great  overthrow  is 
owning  ujxui  the  corrupted  clergy  of  this  realm  !  That  many  of  our 
•uperstitioiis  rites  shall  wane  and  die  away,  in  the  plain  purities  of  the 
wlvancing  Gos{>el :  and  that  the  Thanslated  Wohd  shall  speedily  be 
through  this  land,  from  the  throne  even  unto  the  hovel  I  for 
Kings  shall  come  unto  the  brightness  of  its  rising.  I  depart  in  the 
twilight  of  these  things,  but  you  shall  liehold  the  sun  rise;  and  I  pray 
tbit  he  may  shine  forth  u|)on  you  with  healing  in  his  wings !" 

‘  As  the  dying  Prioress  spake,  I  st<K>d  .and  gazed  u|ion  her  with 
utter  amazement,  for  unto  me  she  seemed  like  some  holy  prophetess, 
in  the  very  moment  when  unmeasurable  inspiration  was  ])oured  into 
Wr  soul :  1  simke  not,  from  wonder  at  the  iM)wer  and  eloquence  of  her 
speech,  and  1  almost  doubted  to  briMithe,  lest  I  should  interrupt  her 
woodrous  discourse. 

‘  Howbeit,  her  strength  was  now  almost  spent,  and  it  wai  in  a 
bnnttT  and  more  broken  voice  that  she  said,  “  Truly,  Plantagcnet, 
even  in  this  last  hour  of  mine  existence,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  full  strong 
prance,  that  to  make  the  word  of  truth  plainly  and  widely  known, 
hto  spread  the  jwwer  and  rt'alm  of  the  AI<»st  High  ;  whilst  to  kwp  it 
•u  a  unspoken  tongue  is  to  bury  the  eternal  jewel  of  mankind  tor,  I 
^^vsecch  you,  are  all  unlettered  men  to  iHjrish  because  they  wist  not  the 
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xpeoch  of  heathen  Rome ;  or  why  should  our  land  be  the  hiwem  if 
Chnatendoni,  in  that  it  hath  not  the  Scriptures,  the  I>aw  of  God  tnd 
our  Faith,  in  it*  own  language?  Oh,  Richard!  Richard  !— friend  of  the 
friendless  Bride  Plantageuet, — who  art  the  dearest  earthly  object  in  my 
closing  eyes,  believe  me  when  I  8ny,that  I  desire  nothing  better  for  th«e 
than  well  to  know  and  revere  this  most  Holy  l^tk  in  our  own  tonitne. 
Alas  !  Plantagenet,  my  death  is  so  far  like  that  of  my  Moved  mother 
in  Bermondsey  Abbey,  that  I  may  well  say,  as  she  did  in  her  will,  I 
have  no  worldly  goods  to  do  any  a  pleasure  with,  nor  to  reward  any  le- 
cording  to  mine  heart  and  mind.  Vet  unto  thee,  most  dear  frieni,  do 
1  give  this  book  of  the  English  New  Testament,  by  the  learned  and 
holy  Wiclif,  for  such  I  dare  well  think  him  to  have  l)een  ;  and  this 
little  tome  of  Offices,  which  thou  gavest  me  at  our  last  |)arting,  un) 
which  hath  never  left  me  since  that  hour.  I  can  well  think  that  thsa 
hast  preserved  my  ring,  if  it  have  not  Wen  rent  fn>m  thee ;  and  lo  I 
ween  that  I  shall  not  be  altogether  forgotten  by  thee/* 

*  As  she  gave  the  lNM>ks  into  mine  hands  and  s|mke  these  wonls,  m? 
spirit  WHS  again  suddenly  melted  within  me,  and  I  said,  **  Forgotten! 
()h  I  dearest  Lady  Bride,  when  thou  art  forgotten,  Hichanl  Plantsge- 
net  will  have  neither  power  of  memory  nor  aught  to  remend>er/* 

‘  These  confessions  InMiig  past,  then,'*  resumed  the  Priorws, 
**  my  soul  is  full  of  blesstnl  exj>ectancy  and  ready  to  be  gone  ;  having 
now  nought  to  sorrow  or  to  hope  for,  siiving  that  I  yet  lament  mine 
harshness,  or  that  of  mine  office,  unto  one  whose  feelings  1  do  gladly 
partake  of.** 

*  It  was  my  great  desire,  however  much  mine  heart  should  be  dis¬ 
quieted  by  the  sorrows  of  the  hour,  to  keep  my  spirit  yet  tranquil  and 
unshaken  ;  but  now  my  tears  flow'ed  in  despite  of  all  mine  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  and,  moreover,  my  soul  whs  in  great  dread  from  the 
j>eril  which  1  feare<l  might  await  the  Lady  Bride,  from  her  holdmg 
what  I  then  deemed  most  hazardous  and  evil  doctrines.  Yet  even 
whilst  I  did  what  whs  in  me  to  recall  her  therefrom  into  the  l)os«n  of 
the  Church,  I  much  wondered  at  the  more  than  human  courage,  with 
which  she  had  prepared  to  encounter  the  Last  Enemy.  For,  all 
throughout  mine  interview  with  her,  even  unto  her  death,  a  heavenly 
hope  seemed  to  fltmrish  healthfully  and  vigorously  upon  her  counten- 
anct* ;  even  as  I  have  st^en  some  fair  and  fallen  c<»lumn,  wreathed 
around  with  sweet  flowers  and  green  moss,  and  blooming  with  all  the 
fresh  and  living  verdure  of  the  spring. 

‘  But  now  the  hour  had  arrived,  when  she  was  to  render  up  her 
spirit  unto  the  God  who  gave  it,  since  she  faintly  said,  **  I  can 
more,  Richard ;  give  me  thine  absolution  and  lK»nedictioii,—  for  the 
moment  hath  now  arrived  when  we  must  |>art  for  the  last  time ; — and, 
may  He,  whom  1  implore  mercifully  to  receive  His  returning  creature, 
—cause  His  U'st  bh^sing  eternally  to  descend  upon  tht*e,— my  br^ 
ther — and  my  friend — bringing  thee  in  His  own  g<sKl  hoiir,  into  Hit 
purifiiMl  fold  ! — and  forget  not — that  I  wait  for  thee  in  glory.  Call  in 
the  Sisters,  Plantagenet,— and  fare  thee — well  !**  And  as  I  sorrow¬ 
fully  tunnel  me  from  her,  I  htmrd  her  add  in  a  low  fervent  voice, 
“  Lonl  have  mind  f»f  me,  now  Thou  art  in  Thy  Kingilom.** 

‘  Thereupon  hastily  entered  the  Nuns,  tvi’th  certain  others  to  gi'’« 
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^  tlte  V'iaticuDi  and  Extreme  Unction,  but  aho  was  now  to  weak  that 
liieT  couJd  do  no  more  than  support  her,  yet  did  her  dying  eyes  beam 
gpon  me  with  love  unutterable.  .  It  w'as  now  sunset,  and  at  that  mo* 
was  heard  the  swell  of  the  organ  from  the  chapel,  where  even- 
was  being  performed ;  and  then  follow  wl  the  choral  voices  of 
thuNt*  Sisters  who  owed  their  advancement  in  piety  unto  her  most  re- 

SHis  ciire  and  holy  pattern.  I  ween  that  all  who  heard  those  strains, 
them  to  Ik*  full  fitting  for  the  departure  of  one  so  blessed  into  th« 
Torld  of  si)irits  ;  and  I  ween  that  the  Lady  Bride  thought  so  herself, 
for  when  tne  Sunc  Dimittis  was  heard,  she  strove  to  raise  herself,  and 
f^e  somewhat  in  a  voice  that  might  not  be  understood.  The  Nuns 
(ieclared  it  to  be  the  Latin  words  of  the  holy  Simeon’s  hymn,  but  1 
mtljer  trow  that  they  were  those  from  Wiclif ’s  Translation  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  seeing  that  they  did  refer  both  unto  her  readiness  to 
die,  and  unto  the  rising  light  which  she  had  found  for  herself,  and  ex¬ 
pected  for  others,  in  the  blessings  of  the  Translated  Gospel. 

‘  “  Lonu,  NOW  LEEVEST  Thou  Thy  servant  in  peace.  For 
MiN£  KYEN  HAN  SKVN  TniNE  HEALTH  :  WlIICH  ThOU  HAST  MADE 
RKAOY  BEFORE  THE  FACE  OF  ALL  PEOPLE;  LlOHT  TO  THE  SHEWING 
OF  HEATHEN  MEN,  AND  GlORY  OF  TlIY  PEOPLE  IsRAEL  !” 

‘  8ueh,  I  do  well  believe,  were  the  dying  words  of  the  Lady  Bride 
Plantagonct,  upon  ending  the  which,  she  languidly  bent  her  h(^  as  if 
in  B  last  farewell ;  whcreu}K)n  one  of  the  Nuns  signed  unto  me  to 
withdraw,  and  so  1  turned  me  from  that  scene  of  triumph,  though  of 
ilmost  more  than  mortal  suffering,  and  from  the  face  and  form  1  had 
so  long  loved  to  look  upon.*  p.  369 — 375. 

These  specimens  of  the  narrative  must  suffice ;  and  indeed, 
they  have  extended  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  had  meant 
to  confine  ourselves.  It  would  scarcely  be  doing  justice  to  the 
Writer’s  talents,  however,  to  dismiss  the  volume,  without  ex¬ 
tracting  one  of  the  metrical  compositions  that  are  scattered 
through  the  narrative.  If  not  of  a  very  high  order,  they  are 
tasteful  and  pleasing.  One  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  story 
is  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  from  whose  daughter  the  Narrator  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  learned  the  following 

'  HEBREW  MELODY. 

'  **  Thine  heart  is  sad,  thine  heart  is  sad. 

And  thoughts  of  sorrow  vex  thy  soul ; 

But  Judah’s  God  can  make  thee  glad. 

And  burst  the  clouds  that  round  thee  roll : 

Thv  broken  spirit  shall  be  whole. 

And  light  and  joy  arise  on  thee. 

To  end  thy  dark  captivity. 

‘  "  For  all  things  own  His  wondrous  sway  ^ ,  i 

In  heaven,  or  earth,  or  ocean  wide;  j,  ,  ,1^ 

And  sun  and  shower,  and  night  and  day,  ^  , 
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Praiso  Him  as  their  almiphty  giiitie: 

KVn  the  cold  grave  in  vain  would  hide  ^4, 

Our  Hina  and  sorrowa  fnini  His  sight 
Wliojic  arm  is  Power, — whose  eye  is  light ! 

'  **  The  sun-hUght,  and  the  sickening  nuKUi, 

And  hurtful  dcniims  He  shall  chasi* ; 

Then,  finir  not,  since  the  Lord  shall  S4H)ii 
Awake  thv  tongue  to  gladsome  lavs ; 

Tuning  thine  heart  unto  His  praise, 

Ainl  from  His  treasun*d  hlessinga  alu*d  "  - 

A  double  |M)rtion  on  thy  head.  o  j;  At 

‘  Somi  shall  the  wintry  storms  be  o’er. 

And  all  the  Ihsuls  and  rains  be  past  ; 

The  vines  shall  blush  with  granes  once  more,  ,  ’  ’ 

And  dowers  upon  the  earth  be  cast : 

Ainl  for  the  sad  and  howling  blast,  ^  '  '' 

Our  land  shall  hear  the  turtle’s  voice  •  I  ' 

And  the  glad  time  when  birds  rejoice. 

'  “  Yes,  He  hath  said  the  day  shall  come 
\N'hen  Zion  shall  in  glory  reign. 

When  slumting  to  their  lH*auteous  home 

Her  scattered  trilies  shall  march  again  ;  '' 

When,  fnnn  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  " 

Shall  Salem’s  banner  Ik'  unfurl’d,  ' 

And  David’s  sceptre — rule  the  world  !  ”  *  pp.  77»  7^ 
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The  Author  of  this  pleasing  work  is  said  to  be  a  geotleman 
of  the  name  of  Ileseltine.  It  has  only  recently  fallen  iniotMir 
hands,  although  it  has  for  some  time,  we  perceive,  reached. i 
second  edition. 
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2.  — Slavery  m)t  sauetioned,  hut  condemnedy  by  Christianity.  A  Ser* 

mon  hv  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Thomson.  8vo.  pp.  24. 

3.  —  The  lyeath-lVarrant  of  Xegro  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do" 

minions.  8vo.  pp.  36.  London.  1829. 

4. — -TAr  Anti^Slaver^  Monthly  Reporter.  January  to  March.  1890 

Id.  each. 

W  E  arc  much  afraid  that  the  religious  w  orld,  as  it  is  ten»eA 
(and  we  mean  to  include  under  this  term  the  soundest  wd 
best  principled  portion  of  tbe  community,)  have  fallen  into  i 
criminal  supineness  on  the  subject  of  that  foul  stain  upon  oor 
national  character,  the  West  India  Slavery.  Various  cam** 
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bate,  think,  conspired  to  produce  this.  First,  a  mistaken 
too  prevalent,  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  a  political, 
nther  than  a  religious  question, — a  case  of  expediency,  not  of 
right  and  wrong, — a  branch  of  political  economy,  not  of  Chris- 
lian  morals.  Secondly,  those  whose  duty  it  has  been,  to  set  the 
public  right  on  this  point,  have  cither  been  accessory  to  the 
crime,— as  is  the  case  with  the  members  of  the  Chartered  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  a  slave-holding  cor¬ 
poration,  interested  in  the  vindication  and  perpetuation  of  the 
atrocious  system ;  or  have  been  tongue-tied  from  better  motives, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  our  pious  Missionaries  and  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  our  Missionary  Institutions, — hoping,  by  their  neu¬ 
trality  and  forbearance,  to  propitiate  the  jealousy,  if  not  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  slave-holder.  The  precarious  toleration 
extended  to  the  missionary  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  is  upon 
condition  that  he  never  approach  the  subject  of  slavery.  Com¬ 
mon  prudence,  as  well  as  higher  principles,  w'ould  of  course 
restrain  him  from  mixing  up  political  emancipation  with  the 
(fospel  which  it  is  his  commission  to  preach  alike  to  bond  and 
free.  Hut,  in  his  private  communications  w'ith  this  country,  he 
is  bound  to  the  same  secrecy.  And  the  tacit  compact  seems  to 
extend  to  our  warmest  friends  and  most  zealous  supporters  of 
these  Missions  at  home,  who  are  not  without  reason  afraid  of 
bringing  suspicion  upon  their  plans  and  motives,  hy  openly 
ringing  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Abolitionists.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  owing  to  these  circumstances,  a  very  large  measure 
of  effective  influence  on  the  side  of  humanity  is  neutralized. 
And  then,  the  erroneous  impression  that  something  is  .actually 
being  done, — that  some  preparatory  steps  towards  gradual 
emancipation  have  liecn  taken, — that  the  colonial  legislatures, 
if  somewhat  tardy  and  refractory,  will  at  length  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  British  Parliament, — tends 
still  further  to  lull  asleep  the  }mblic  vigilance.  These  circum- 
stinces,  to  look  no  further,  will,  we  think,  sufliciently  explain 
die  torpor  which  seems  to  have  seized  {dike  upon  Cluirclimeii 
!iml  Dissenters,  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  in  relation  to  ibis 
affecting  subject. 

But  easy  as  it  may  be  to  account  for  this  apparent  indiffer- 
it  is  impossible  to  justify  it.  The  evil  exists  iii  uudi- 
|mnished  extent  and  almost  unmitigated  atrocity.  The  sigli- 
of  the  prisoner,  tlie  groans  of  the  oppressed,  are  conti¬ 
nually  ascending  to  Heaven,  and  invoking  a  curse  upon  the 
wealth  obtained  by  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
nature.  Christian  men,  our  “  brethren  for  whom  (’lirist 
“  died  ”,  exalted  hy  an  intelligent  reception  of  the  Gos|)el  to  a 
®Qi*al  rank  infinitely  above  the  white  heathen  their  nmsters,  are 
held  in  cruel  bondage,  worked  as  cattle,  sold  as  chattels,  doom- 
'^OL.  III.— N.s.  M  M 
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cd  to  the  condition  of  hereditary  criminals,  for  no  otlier  offence 
tlian  the  darker  colour  of  their  skin.  This  accursed  system 
maintained  only  by  the  bayonets  of  our  troops,  supported  by  a 
tax  on  the  comforts  of  the  Hritish  poor,  is  still  allowed  to  bid 
insolent  defiance  to  our  Legislature;  while  it  operates  at  once 
as  a  weight  upon  our  revenue,  a  restraint  upon  our  commerce, 
and  a  blot  upon  our  fame. 

Could  we  but  feel  confident  of  inducing  every  one  of  ow 
readers  to  give  an  attentive  ])enisal  to  the  pamphlets  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  we  should  deem  it  fpiite  unnecessary  to  add 
a  single  word  of  our  own.  All  that  is  convincing  in  statement, 
forcible  in  reasoning,  and  persuasive  in  eloquence,  will  be  found 
in  these  ])roductions,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  jos- 
ticc.  From  their  extensive  circulation  we  cannot  but  anticipate 
the  most  effective  results.  W  ith  a  view  to  recommend,  not  to 
supersede  the  perusal  of  them,  we  shall  interweave  with  a  few 
general  remarks,  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the  view"  we  hare 
taken  of  the  true  character  and  consequences  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Canning  is  reported  to  have  adverted,  on  one  occasion, 
to  wliat  he  deemed  the  untenable  doctrine  of  certain  Abo. 
litionists,  ‘  That  a  system  of  slavery  is  totally  incompatible 
‘  with  the  l>ritish  constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
‘  religion  !’  ‘  Were  this  doctrine  admitted  to  its  full  extent,  the 
‘  obvious  inference  would  be,’  said  the  Jiight  lion,  person, 

*  that  slavery  must  not  be  permitted  to  exist  one  moment  longer; 

‘  all  discretion  as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  suppressing  it  ma<t 

*  be  taken  out  of  the  bauds  of  Parliament,  who  would  be  im* 

‘  periously  called  upon  at  once  to  put  it  down  as  an  intolcnble 
‘  nuisance.’  Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  this  reasoiv 
ing,  which  would  liave  served  equally  w  ell  as  an  apology  for 
the  slave-trade  itself.  No  one  will  he  hardy  enough  to  dein 
that  that  accursed  traffic  is  incompatible  wuth  the  spirit  of  the 
Ciiristiau  religion ;  and  yet,  how’  long  was  the  intolerable  nw* 
sauce  protected  by  a  Christian  Legislature!  But  absurd 

w  oulil  be  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  a  discretionary  power  in  P*r- 
liameut  as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  suppressing  slavery,  thepi* 
inference  from  the  doctrine  certainly  would  be,  that  iinmedw^ 
measures  ought  to  be  taken,  having  its  abolition  for  their 
male  object.  Slavery,  in  the  present  state  of  the  system,  otifb: 
not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  one  moment  longer.  We  have  th< 
authority  of  that  eminent  statesman  for  afKrniing  this  propo^ 
tioii,  if  we  can  but  establish,  that  the  system  is  inconipjtiba 
w  ith  tlic  Hritish  constitution,  and  with  the  spirit  of  ChristianHy? 
— incompatible  as  being  diametricallv  opposed  to  each  in 
nature,  irreconcilcable  in  their  first  principles,  and  tending^ 
noc(‘Ssity  to  counteract  and  destroy  each  other.  That 
’tnity  and  slavery  cannot  co-exist,  no  one  maintaifrs. 
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njan)  abuses  and  practices  utterl)^  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity^  prevailed  in  Christian  countries,  to  afford  any 
cokmr  lor  the  argument,  that  *  the  influence  of  that  religion 
‘has  operated  much  too  slowly  in  the  removal  of  slavery  to 
‘  sanction  the  idea  of  their  being  incompatible/  According  to 
tliU  reasoning,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  good  and  evil  of 
jnykind, — in  \irtuc  and  vice,  Knowledge  and  ignorance,  slavery 
mil  freedom.  Into  what  can  the  slow  operation  of  the  influence 
of  religion  be  resolved,  but  the  slow  ness  of  professed  Christians 
10  yield  to  tlie  influence  of  its  principles  ? 

whether  slavery  is,  or  is  not,  incompatible  with  the  British 
coni»tiiution,  admits  of  an  easy  determination.  Wherever  the 
British  constitution  exists,  no  slave  can  exist.  In  this  country, 
the  Liw  has  determined,  no  man  can  have  the  least  claim  to 
private  property  in  the  jM'rsons  of  men ;  and  every  slave  ceases 
to  be  such  on  touching  the  British  shores.  Why  then  is  he  a 
slave  in  Jamaica  ?  Because  the  British  constitution  does  not 
exist  in  that  island, — because  the  law’  of  lilngland  is  not  the  law 
of  her  colonics.  That  which  is  property  in  the  West  India 
blaiuls,  is  not  property  in  this  country.  That  which  is  crime 
here,  is  not  deemed  criminal  there.  Here,  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  considered  as  a  natural,  inherent  right,  whicli 
cannot  be  surrendered  or  forfeited  unless  by  the  commission  of 
some  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
abridged  in  any  case  without  the  special  permission  of  law : 
this  doctrine,  coeval  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  constitution, 
has  been  fully  established  by  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  and  by  the 
benefits  of  that  act,  the  negro  and  tlie  native  have,  in  this 
country,  an  equal  claim  in  the  common  capacity  of  subject.  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  negro  is  not  regarded  as  a  subject,  or  as 
capable  of  becoming  a  subject ;  lie  can  ow  n  nothing,  for  he  lie- 
longs  to  no  owner ;  the  law’  takes  no  cognizance  of  his  existence, 
except  as  property ;  and  the  English  law  of  inlierent  right  is 
held  to  be  detestable.  Here,  when  a  woman  had  ‘  wliipped 
two  female  ’prentices  to  death,  and  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole  ’, 
the  law  sentenced  her  to  be  hanged,  and  the  public  feeling  said, 
that  hanging  w  as  too  good  for  her.  There,  whipping  to  death 
h  not  murder,  and  murder  is  not  crime*,  and  the  Esther  Hib- 
ners  and  Governor  Walls  of  the  West  Indies  rank  among  the 
respectable,  humane,  and  wealthy.  Now’  gentlemen  may  say,  if 
they  please,  that  it  would  not  do  to  introduce  English  law  into 
the  colonies,  that  the  British  constitution  is  not  adapted  to  that 


*  The  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  capital  crime ;  but  the  West  In- 
‘litn  Dotes  of  evidence  render  the  execution  of  the  law's  on  this  subject 
to  impracticable. 
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incrulian ;  but  to  say  Uiat  it  does  exist  there,  would  be  a 
lest  ialsehood.  And  why  docs  it  not  exist  there  ?  For  no  other 
reason  than  that  slavery  exists  there,  and  that  a  system  of  slavery 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  British  cotmi* 
tution. 

Slavery  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  British  Constitution, 
than  it  is  with  that  of  the  American  Republic,  and  yet,  even  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers  can  perceive  the  gross  inconsistency  of 
tolerating  slavery  in  that  country.  ‘  There  is  something  whim. 

‘  sical  and  not  very  consistent*,  they  say,  ‘  in  this  free  repub- 

*  lican  Government  appealing  perpetually  to  the  riglUs  of  nature, 

‘  in  whose  territories  every  sixth  man  is  in  a  state  of  absolute 
‘  and  unmitigated  slavery.*  ‘  And  this  taunt  from  Rnglishnicir, 
rejoin  the  Americans,  ‘  the  people  under  whose  authority  the 
‘  I  niled  States  were  settled, — from  Englishmen,  the  owners,  ti 
‘  the  present  day,  of  the  W  est  Indies,  where  not  every  $‘ixth 
‘  man  is  a  slave,  but  possibly  every  sixth  man  is  free,  ami  the 

*  live  others  are  held  in  absolute  and  umnitigated  slavery  by  the 

‘  bayonets  of  English  freemen  *.*  “  Tiiou  that  preaches!,  a 

man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal?  1^,  wherein  thou 
judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thyself,  for  thou  *  that 
judgest,  dost  the  same  things**. 

l^et  it  be  remembered,  that  tlie  present  ciucstioii  is  imt,  whe¬ 
ther  the  British  Constitution  is  adapted  to  all  countries  and  all 
circiiinstaiiccs  of  society,  or  whether  all  men  have  an  inherent 
right  to  the  benefits  it  confers  and  secures,  but,  what  is  co«- 
palible,  or  incompatible,  w  ith  the  spirit  anil  principles  of  that 
constitution.  At  the  same  time,  as  regards  its  essential  cha¬ 
racteristics,  the  equal  protection  allbrded  by  the  laws  to  the 
persons  and  projH*rty  of  the  subject,  it  may  lie  questkmeii 
whether  our  (^institution  guarantees  more  than  is  the  inherent 
and  unalienable  right  of  every  man,  or  than  might  be  safely,  as 
well  as  equitably  conceded  to  the  subjects  of  every  governiwcnt 
under  heaven.  The  technical  forms  of  our  jurisprudence,  the 
institutions  w  hich  have  grow  n  up  under  the  shadow'  of  our  free¬ 
dom,  the  peculiar  mucinnery  of  oiir  representative  system,— « 
a  word,  the  ipiantity  and  degree  of  political  liberty  enjoyed 
by  British  citizens  as  their  birth-right, — may  not  be  ndapt^  ft* 
all  climes  and  countries,  and  could  not,  in  fact,  he  grafted  on 
till*  customs  and  manners  of  all  nations.  But  the  principles  of 
English  iaw’  are  those  of  universal  justice,  applicable  to  all 
countries;  ami  what  Hooker  says  of  I^aw  in  the  abstract,  holds 
giHKl  of  the  actual  princq>lcs  of  our  laws, — ‘  licr  voice  is  the  har- 

*  monv  of  the  world  *. 
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political  freedom  must  not  be  confoumied  with  personal  free- 
(ioin»  fi*om  which  the  former  phrase,  which  is  but  a  figurative 
cipressioii,  derives  its  force.  *  No  man*,  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  a 
meinorable  debate  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Trade,  ^  would  ^us- 

•  pect  him  of  being  an  enemy  to  political  freedom.  But  this  was 
‘a  question,  not  of  political,  but  of  personal  freedom.  Political 

•  freedom  is  undoubtedly  as  great  a  blessing  as  any  people  under 
‘  hcHveii,  considered  collectively  as  a  j)cople,  can  pant  after  or 
‘seek  to  possess;  but  political  freedom,  when  it  comes  to  be 
‘  compared  with  personal  freedom,  sinks  to  nothing,  and  bc- 
'  conies  no  blessing  at  all  in  comparison.  Personal  freedom 
‘  must  be  the  first  object  of  every  human  being ;  and  it  is  a 
‘  riplit  of  which  be  who  deprives  a  fellow-creature,  is  absolutely 
‘criminal  in  so  depriving  him,  and  wdiicli  he  who  withholds, 
‘when  it  is  in  his  power  to  restore,  is  not  less  criminal  in  with- 

•  holding.’* 

The  word  emancipation  has,  like  the  word  freedom,  been  so 
long  used  in  a  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense,  that  false  no¬ 
tions  of  its  literal  import  have  become  prevalent.  The  value  of 
the  lK)on  of  Catholic  emancipation  is  by  no  means  under-rated, 
when  wc  say,  tliat  it  was  so  described  by  a  mere  figure  of 
5|)eccli.  The  Uoman  Catholic,  though  debarred  the  civil  pri¬ 
vileges  to  which  he  had  an  equal  right  with  the  Protestant,  was 
j-iill  a  freeman :  he  was  depressed  and  degraded,  but  not  cn- 
slaTeil.  The  emancipation  of  the  slave  is  a  true  and  literal  rc- 
Ifise  from  that  personal  bondage  under  w'hich  no  man  can  liave 
1  riglit  to  hold  his  unofiending  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  nothing 
more.  It  has  nothing  indefinite  about  it,  nothing  theoretical  or 
questionable.  What  it  would  include,  is  thus  correctly  stated 
by  Mr.  Beldam. 

*  The  emancipation  proposed,  is  not  an  exemption  from  the  restruinU 

strict  and  wholesome  law's :  it  is  merely  an  escajH?  from  the  horrors 
of  private  despotism.  It  is  an  exchange  of  domestic  caprice  for  impar¬ 
tial  justice,  and  of  private  cruelty  for  public  example.  It  would  licgiii 
b?  suktituting  for  the  condition  of  slavery,  a  middle  conditimi,  be¬ 
tween  absolute  thraldom  and  iHjrfect  freedom.  It  would  extend  to  the 
as  a  British  subject,  the  possession  of  j)€rs(mai  liberty,  subject 
"nly  to  such  cautionary  limitations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  It 
'‘ould  transfer  the  jvower  of  inflicting  punishment,  in  all  cases,  from 
the  master  to  a  responsible  magistrate.  It  would  recognise  and  secure 
tf^the  Xi'gro,  in  all  cases,  the  rights  of  properly  and  remuneration  for 
^^ur.  This  is  emancipation  in  its  incipient  stage :  and  does  it  con- 
a  single  ingredient  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition  of  tlie 
vlave?  Is  there  one  which  liis  present  condition  does  not  absolutely 
^uire  ?  A  portion  of  freedom  so  humble,  will  be  a  foundation  uiion 

•  Fox’s  Sivoeches,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1112.  ’  ^ 
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which  to  raise  the  whole  8upen»tnicture  of  melioratH»n  ;  and  cducstigr 
nisy  cimsiimiiinte  what  ])tT8oiiul  liberty  has  auspiciously  lH.‘gun. 
ciml  from  the  withering  grasp  of  diisputism  and  cruelty,  and 
U'licath  the  uniform  ])rotcctiou  of  salutary  laws,  the  Xegro  will  ir 
roused  to  a  nuHlest  sense  of  his  personal  dignity  as  a  free  subject  of  i 
great  empire, — the  state  will  possess  the  strongest  securities  for  ki« 


great  empire, — the  state  will  possess  the  strongest  securities  for  kit 
gocsl  ciUKluct,  that  self-love  or  gratitude  can  proiliico, — and  society  will 
soon  ol)st*rve  symptoms  of  improvement,  lH»th  in  his  intellectail  aid 
moral  habits, — while  remuneration,  sweetening  toil,  and  combining  tbf 
emolument  of  the  master  with  that  of  his  dej)endv'iit,  will  create  t  boid 
of  union  lictwiTn  them  out  of  the  elements  of  their  former  antipttli^, 
and  afford  a  stimulus  to  exertion  which  experience  has  satig&ctoril^ 
j)roved  to  Iw  sufficient.  What  ohjeetious  can  be  urged  against  a  phi: 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  efficacious  ?  Are  despotism  and  cruelty,  uadr 
\\i\y  circumstance's,  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  rirtuoos 
principles  than  salutary  laws.^ — Would  the  protection  of  a  well-adml. 
nistereil  iiolice  indisjiosc  the  Xegro  to  the  love  of  order  ?— Will  lie  j* 
less  inclimd  to  receive  ailvice  and  instruction  from  those  who  ban 
temferred  ii|xui  liini  the  greatest  earthly  humi,  than  from  those  who 
withhold  it  }  Does  the  religion  of  an  oppressor  possess  a  peculiar 
charm,  which  would  cvajiorato  liy  transforming  him  into  a  licneftctor? 
Are  the  vices  and  temptations  inseparable  from  shivery  of  so  correditf 
a  nature,  that  u  hnt  is  s;iid  of  certain  venomous  animals,  may  be  u- 
st'rtt'd  of  this  condition,  that  it  generates  its  own  antidote?  Tli« 
ahsiml  pro|H>sitions  surely  will  not  he  maintained;  and  yet,  the)  irr 
iiuadvcil  in  every  ])roject  wdiich  puts  a  negative  upon  imiiiediato  caao- 
cipatiiui.’  lic  fleet  ions,  pp.  20,  21. 

Sii  much  thou  for  our  first  position,  that  the  system  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  andu 
such,  ought  to  ho  put  clown  as  an  ‘  intolerable  nuisance.’  It 
w  ill  not  he  more  cliiricult,  assuredly,  to  shew,  that  it  is  equiD} 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  this  is  Jont 
to  our  hand  so  admirably  in  Dr.  Thomson’s  sermon,  that  ve 
cannot  do  better  than  give  an  abstract  of  his  argument. 

’J'aking  for  his  text  our  Saviour’s  declaration,  John  riii.  36. 
in  w  hich  is  predicated  the  infinitely  superior  value  of  spiritia! 
iVeedom  as  compared  with  ])olitical  freedom,  the  Prcaclier  r^ 
marks,  that  the  very  phraseology  implies,  that  freedom  if  iticli 
one  of  the  greatest  of  temporal  blessings,  worthy  of  being  mHi 
phorically  jnit  for  a  state  of  salvation  and  blessedness. 

‘  To  sav  that  the  state  of  sin  is  a  state  of  slavery,  would  uotW 
the  meaning  w  hich  it  is  designed  to  have,  unless  that  slavcn  6* 
which  the  idea  is  borrow  cd,  w  ere  u  state  of  real  debasement,  of  aeVoflw- 
IcHlgcd  and  cx^K'ricnccHl  wTclchcdness.  And  to  say  that  the  sUte^  • 
salvation  is  a  state  of  freedom,  would  be  just  os  far  aw’ay  from  thc»* 
port  which  was  meant  to  l>e  attached  to  it,  unless  the  freedom  to  allied 
it  is  likened,  and  by  which  its  nature  and  etfects  arc  unfolded, 
distingiiislicd  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  hv  its  nect'ssity  to  f®*' 
weil-lK'iiig  and  liappitiess . The  diction  adverted  to  is  ever 
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»wm  yirfspnting  itself  to  our  eye,  as  \rc  travel  through  the  sacred  ircordL 
KtA  indeed  we  niet't  with  it  so  often,  and  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
fwpk>y  it,  that  we  are  apt  to  understand  it  literally,  to  forgot  thiU  it 
j,  orijjinallv  of  a  figurative  description,  and  to  require  some  considora- 
tiiw  i)cfi>re  we  recognise  its  metaphorical  character  and  import.  But 
this  only  stnuigthens  our  assertion  when  we  s;iy,  that  in  this  way, 
thwe  who  ''spake  as  they  were  moved  hv  the  Holy  Ghost*’,  have 
jtij^ntiM'd  and  proscribed  slavcrv,  and  lauded  and  consecrated  lilierty, 
fren  more  strongly  than  they  cimld  well  have  done  by  the  most  distinct 
and  unequivocal  dt»clarations ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  may, 
thfTvforc,  he  considered  as  testifying,  that  within  the  sphere  of  our 
mortal  existence,  and  as  far  as  our  temporal  wcid  is  concernetl,  to  be  a 
dare,  is  the  basest  style  and  state  of  man,  and  that  to  be  a  freeman  is 
his  hi^jhest  distinction  and  his  truest  glory. 

‘  Wore  it  necessary,  I  might  dwell  upon  one  great  and  im])ortAnt 
feft  in  the  annals  of  the  Bible,  from  which  the  view  that  I  have  liecii 
taking  derives  material  support.  I  n*fcr  to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites 
under  Pliaraoh  and  his  people.  And  I  refer,  not  merely  to  the  compas¬ 
sion  which  (rod  manifested  for  the  Israelites  as  suffering  from  the  capri- 
rwus  crnelties  and  grievous  exactions  of  their  oppressors,  nor  merely 
to  the  judgements  which  he  inflicted  on  the  task-masters  to  whose 
tyranny  they  wore  subjected,  nor  to  the  extraordinary  deliverance 
which  he  accomplished  for  them  when  the  cry  of  their  distress  had  come 
up  into  his  ears.  I  refer  not  merely  to  these  circumstances,  thmigh 
they  might  be  fairly  insisted  upon  as  demonstrations  of  Gotl’s  displcn- 
flire  against  those  who  keep  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  thrjildoni  of 
ilaveiy.  Hut  I  refer  to  the  use  made  (»f  this  passage  of  sacred  history, 
in  ruJation  to  spiritual  things.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  as  giving 
a  just  luid  affecting  view  of  the  bitterness  of  those  ealainities  of  which 
iin  is  prtxluctive,  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  under  its  dominion,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  Iwing  rescued  from  these,  and  carried  bi»yond  their 
inflocnce  and  beyond  their  reach.  The  bringing  of  the  Israelites  by 
the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  of  Jehovah,  "  out  of  the 
jind  of  Kg>"pt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  **,  is  R|H>ken  of  as  an 
instituted  typo  of  that  infinitely  greater  salvation  which  was  afterwards 
^>ught  out  for  them,  and  for  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ”,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  same  grace  and  of  the  same  power.  And  the  ordi- 
®nnce  of  the  Passover  %va8  divinely  established  to  oommcmiMrate  it  as 
*n  event  of  high  moment  and  of  grateful  recollection  ;  just  as  the  ordi- 
■•nee  of  the  lord’s  Supper,  coming  in  place  of  the  Passover,  was  sul)- 
*^uently  cstahlishetl  to  shew  forth  that  eternal  redemption  which 
(  hrist  secured  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
^  those  mnrN’ollous  means  by  which  it  was  effected. 

‘  And  surely  when  we  reflect,  that  not  only  are  the  tt^rms  bond^e 
freetlom  applied  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  as  fit  and  exprei^ve 
Aims  of  that  accursed  thing  .«*»,  and  of  that  glorious  thing  ioir^iom  ; 
^t  when  a  fact  such  as  that  which  we  have  quoted,  and  in  which  the 
JJfsning  of  these  terms  is  so  strikingly  realised,  is  recorded  by  the 
^ger  of  God,  as  significant  and  emblematical  of  the  ain  which  bia  iiwn 
died  to  expiate,  and  <»f  the  salvation  which  his  own  Son  di^  to 
in  Imhalf  of  our  fallen  met*,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  liCaitate 
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to  ailniit,  that  hereby  in  bondage  stninTXHl  with  the  deep  and  iadoh^ 
nmrk  of  his  disappritbation,  and  frcedtmi  proclaimed  us  that  which  h 
the  obj(Hrt  of  his  complacent  regard,  aiul  as  that  for  which  liis  rstioi^ 
offspring  arc  born  and  destined.’ 

Dr,  I'honison  proceeds  to  shew,  under  his  second  head,  that 
*  opposition  to  slavery,  and  countenance  to  freedom,  are  gWen 
‘  hy  the  whole  spirit,  and  genius,  and  tendency  of  Chrislianit).* 

‘  The  very  first  doctrine  which  revelation  impresses  on  the  belief  of 
a  Christiun  is  that  of  the  natural  equality  of  our  species,  as  made  of 
one  hliMKl,  fornit‘d  into  one  family,  called  to  one  inheritance.  Whether 
they  be  viewed  as  still  {Ntssessing  their  original  state  and  destiaT,oi 
as  t:dlen  from  it  by  sin,  or  as  restored  to  it  by  mercy,  they  arc  all  (■ 
a  level  in  the  sight  of  that  great  Being  who  is  their  common  Lnrtl.aMi 
with  whom  there  neither  is  nor  can  l>e  any  “  resjH'ct  of  ])ers4iiis.”  A 
diHerence  may  subsist  in  the  degree  of  |>ersonal  endowments,  in  cxtir- 
iml  circunistanees,  in  what  may  he  culled  the  mere  accidents  of  crcited 
existence.  But  in  every  thing  that  is  essential  to  them  as  ratioMl 
accountable,  immortal  creatures,  there  is  no  distinction.  From  tht 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  most  illiterate,  fran 
the  strongest  to  the  fcH'hlcst,  amidst  all  the  varieties  whicli  mark  then, 
and  all  the  chances  and  changes  that  l>efal  them,  still  they  occupy  the 
same  plai'e  as  Ciinrs  offspring,  and  are  linked  to  him  by  tlie  same  tio, 
and  share  in  the  same  great  destinies  which  lie  awards.  His  holy 
image  was  prlmarilv  stamped  upon  our  race — l>y  our  race  was  tint 
image  forfeited  and  lost — and  the  scheme  devised  and  promulgated  for 
its  restoration,  comprehends  our  race  in  its  purposes  and  its  arrali|^ 
incuts.  This  tin*  Christian  sihis  to  Ih'  clearly  and  emphatically  laU 
down  in  that  charter  from  which  all  his  rights  in  the  capacity  of  Ckm* 
tian  are  derived.  When,  therefore,  any  of  his  fellows  would  make  hk> 
or  would  kivp  him  a  slave,  and  tluis  maintain  a  property  in  him  m if 
he  were  of  a  ditfereiit  and  a  meaner  order,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
iMnists  that  perish,  he  liehohls  in  that  an  usurpation  of  the  prerogatife 
of  (iod,  whose  he  is  as  well  as  they  are — a  violation  of  that  prindpk 
by  which,  according  to  ChKl’s  ap|)ointirient,  every  man  is  the  bmtherd 
every  m.in,  whetlier  in  sin  or  in  salvation — a  robbery  of  tlawe  orijjintl 
rights  which  (iml  as  Creator,  and  Kcdeeuier,  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  has  ctmferrecl  upon  liiin  in  common  with  the  very  perwuisi^ 
would  tn*ut  him  as  the  oxen  that  phnigh  their  fields.  And  bcholdhift 
such  an  encroachment  on  what  the  l>ook  of  inspiration  has  revealed  !• 
him  as  a  primary  and  fuiidamciital  truth,  in  w’liich  he  is  individuiUT. 
and  dtvply,  and  necessarily  concerned,  it  is  impossible  that  a  holy  ^ 
a  high-WTonght  indignation  should  not  fill  his  bosom;  anditwi*" 
p<»s8iblc  that  this  indignation  should  not  animate  him  to  attempt, 
no  ordinary  r.eal,  the  recovery  of  that  station  which  (iod  cominaiidw 
him  to  hold  in  his  moral  universe,  and  of  whicli  a  creature  like  hiaiMn 
has  basely,  daringly,  impiously  despoiled  liiin. 

*  Again,  snp|>ose  the  C  hristian  to  contemplate  habitually,  as 
W  suppose«l  tt)  do,  the  ihM\lh  of  Christ  as  endured  for  liis  sake,  imd  I 
cannot  fail  to  |vrcrivc  tlial  shivery  will  Ih'  iiisup]M>rtahle  to  hi*  pn**' 
miiiant  fwlings.  Had  he  eontinned  an  outcast  from  God’s 
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niiilfr  the  condemning;  sentence  of  the  law,  and  doomed  to  everlasting 
i}e<tniction,  and  had  he  l»eon  sensildr  of  this,  or  had  nothing  oocorred 
t^igive  him  a  contrary  impression,  oppressive  treutment  would  not  have 
been  so  foreijin  to  liis  character  and  condition,  and  might  not  have  obt- 
fitnl  any  vehement  degree  of  aversion  and  resistance.  But  tlig  ease 
is  quite  altered,  when  he  thinks  of  the  honour  which  has  Wii  put  uimn 
him,  l)oth  by  the  salvation  he  has  experienced,  and  by  the  inel(io<l 
rhich  has  Ih^cii  employed  to  secure  it.  Such  value  has  he  possessed  in 
the  compassionate  regard  of  God,  that  Goil  has  delivered  him  from 
the  ruin  that  he  merited,  and  brought  him  back  into  a  state  of  rcconcU 
iation,  and  divine  friendship,  and  heavenly  hope  ;  that  for  this  end  he 
cooiiaissioned  his  own  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and,  “  in  the  likenesa 
d  anfiil  ilesh,"  to  sutfer  and  to  die  upon  a  cross  ;  that  he  appoints 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  make  over  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  mediation  to  the 
Aject  of  his  love,  and  “  seal  him  unto  the  day  of  redemjition  and 
ihit  he  never  ceases  to  watch  over  him,  and  to  care  for  him,  till 
he  it  safely  hulged  ill  the  habitations  of  cehn^tial  glory.  All  this,  no 
«bvbc,  it  connected  with  humility  on  the  part  of  the  Christian,  con- 
■dering  flow  undeserving  he  is  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  has  been 
nwal.  But  still,  to  the  greatness  of  that  dignity  he  cannot  Ik*  insen- 
uble.  And  he  is  neither  fully  alive  to  it,  nor  siifliciently  grateful  for  it, 
oar  acting  at  all  worthy  of  it,  if  he  does  not  feel  disdainful  of  the  boiidt, 
iod  stripes,  and  des|X)tic  barbarities,  by  which  wicked  men  would 
rilifi’  011(1  degrade  w'hat  the  Lord  of  all  has  so  miraculouHly  dis- 
tingiiished  and  exalted.  Having  received  such  a  testimony  to  the  pro- 
dousness  of  his  lieing  from  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  us  is 
lobe  found  in  the  institution  of  the  Gospel — seeing  that  his  nature 
)ai  bw*n  consecrated- by  its  union  w  ith  the  Divine,  in  the  person  of  the 
JWevmer,  ami  by  its  being  made  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy 
bltost— emniicipiited  in  soul  and  body  from  guilt  and  comiption  and 
death— derated  to  a  place  among  the  sons  of  G(k1,  and  constituted  an 
Iwr  of  the  crown  of  righteousness  and  glory  which  fiadeth  not  away ; 
itwould  he  a  renunciation  of  all  natural  and  of  all  gracious  fi*eliiig,  were 
hr  not  to  spurn  fn*m  him  the  very  thought  of  being  liought  and  sold 
ii  a  piece  of  sordid  merchandise,  and  doomed  to  toil  and  to  suffer,  and 
t*  prostrate  himself  at  the  bidding  of  a  tyrant,  who  has  no  sympathy 
vith  the  costliness  of  his  present  privileges,  and  none  with  the  gran- 
^r  of  his  eternal  portion.  And  though,  far  from  chcrisliing  pride, 
heciuse  he  has  been  called  by  Divine  grace  to  a  filial  aUiance  wdth  the 
prit  Jehovah,  and  to  the  assured  exjiectatioii  of  sitting  upon  that 
^rone,  high  and  lifted  up,  which  the  triumphant  Saviour  now  oocu- 
P^>  he  is  ready  to  cast  all  the  badges  of  distinction  with  which  he  has 
wn  invested,  at  the  feet  of  him  by  whom  they  have  been  conferred, 
in  imitation  of  his  example,  meekly  and  humbly  to  **  condescend 
Umen  of  low  estate;*'  yet,  there  is  a  power  in  the  nobleness  of  his  new 
^tion,  and  in  the  loftiness  of  his  regenerated  spirit,  which  lifts  him 
•hove  the  drudgery  and  the  Isiseness  of  bondage,  and  forbids  him  to 
fur  a  moment  to  anv  thing  so  mean  and  so  despicable  as  that. 
Having  a  divine  title  to  ^1  God  his  Father,  it  is  the  dictate  of  his  in- 
heart,  that  be  canuot  be  the  slave  of  man ;  and  he  feels  that  he 
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uught  to  tread  the  Roil  of  freedom,  because  he  hopes  ere  long  toting 
the  soil  of  immortality.' 

*  It  may  he  right  for  the  Christian/  it  is  admitted,  ‘  in  cerUio 

*  conjunctures,  to  submit  to  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  but  this  ittlk 

*  grace  of  patience,  which  he  exercises  in  obedience  to  the 
'  same  authority  which  inculcates  hostility  to  all  acts  and  sys- 
‘  terns  of  transgression.*  It  can  be  right  for  the  negro  to  gub> 
mit  to  slavery,  only  as  it  might  be  right  for  the  white  Christian 
to  submit  to  a  despotism  from  which  he  could  relieve  himself 
only  by  the  commission  of  crime.  **  Art  thou  called,  being  a 
slave,**  says  St.  Paul,  “  he  not  careful  about  it ;  but,  if  thoo 
canst  become  free,  use  it  rather.*’  Here  is  a  direct  exhortation, 
as  binding  u])on  the  African  as  upon  the  European,  to  prefer 
freedom  to  slavery,  if  the  party  could,  without  having  recoune 
to  sinful  methods,  obtain  it.  And  he  adds:  “  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price;  be  not  ye  the  slaves  of  men.*’*  How  is  it  pos- 
Hihle  to  deny  or  to  conceal,  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  in 
every  point  of  view  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  slavery  ? 

Hut,  as  confirmatory  of  this  representation.  Dr.  Thomson  ad¬ 
duces  this  ‘  very  instructive  fact ;  that  such  as  are  interested  in 
‘  retaining  their  fellow  creatures  in  the  fetters  which  they  have 
‘  ]mt  upon  them,  do  generally  deprecate  and  repel  the  attempts 
‘  that  are  made,  to  let  in  upon  them  the  light  of  the  Go^ 

‘  and  to  make  them  experimentally  acquainted  with  what  uod 
‘  has  revealed  for  their  instruction  and  guidance. 

'  S(»mc  of  them  may  not  object  to  their  slaves  l)cing  taught 
ligioii,  provided  it  he  a  religion  of  forms — provided  it  consist  in  IcttOM 
of  patience  and  submission — or  provided  it  Imj  only  so  much  as  will 
avoid  the  stigma  and  the  reproach  of  religion  lieing  altogether  ci- 
eluded.  Hut  they  will  not,  because  they  know"  that  tlwy  dare  Bot. 
allow  C'hristianitv  to  he  inculcated  in  the  full  import  of  its  truth,  and 
in  the  strict  ohligiUion  of  its  laws,  and  in  the  unbending  noblene*rf 
its  spirit.  And.  in  general,  they  manifest  an  unconquerable  relort- 
ance  to  tolerate  those  ministers  of  Christ  who  would  faithfully  inftm 
the  understanding,  and  touch  the  conscience,  and  direct  the  cond^; 
of  that  abject  ]>opuhition  whom  they  are  resolved  to  ket^p  in  subjeeW 
m  their  capricious  sway,  and  in  subservk'ncy  to  their  worldly 
If  left  to  themselves,  and  not  forced  or  shamed  into  partial  oo®* 
plianccs  with  what  is  nothing  but  decent  in  Christian  professor#,  tad 
with  what,  in  case  of  refusal,  might  be  followed  by  more  scrioui  reqoH 
sitions,  they  would  not  permit  one  of  their  enslaved  dependants  to 
learn  any  thing  of  that  message  of  mercy  and  salvation  which 
spiniks  him  from  whom  it  proceetls  to  be  the  friend,  and  the  patron, 
and  the  protector  of  liberty.  And  from  the  language  whicn  they 
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holil,  aiiil  the  restrictions  which  they  nctuaUy  impose,  they 
pl^lk  ackiiowletlge,  that  Christianity  and  freedom  are  indissolubly 
(iXd— that  the  revealed  doctrine  of  God  is  utterly  hostile  to  their 
arbitrary  domination  over  man— that  if  the  torch  of  sacretl  truth  once 
jhines  upon  the  path  of  those  who  now  crouch  under  their  sway,  and 
nimble  at  their  frown,  that  ^comes  a  path  in  which  they  will  soon 
the  march  of  emancipation,  and  by  which  they  will  assuredly 
ind  speeilily  rt'gaiu  the  birthright  of  independence,  which  has  been 
jp  sujustly  taken  away  from  them.* 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  startled  at  the  uncom¬ 
promising  boldness  and  explicitness  of  this  statement ;  but  why 
sliould  the  truth  be  concealed  ?  Christianity  will  cither  destroy 
slavery,  or  must  succumb  before  it.  If  the  present  system  is 
to  be  continued,  it  would  be  consistent  policy  to  expel  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  ))rohibit  all  education  of  the  slaves  under  pain  of 

aljolish  the  day  of  sacred  rest,  and  go  back  to  the  good 
old  times  when  the  Slave  Trade  was  in  unchecked  operation. 

It  is  true,  it  might  be  deemed  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  military  force  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  planter  would 
even  then  sleep  less  quietly  in  his  bed,  than  he  can  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  Missionary  station.  The  history  of  ilayti 
shews,  that  religious  knowledge  is  not  the  only  clement  of  dan- 
oer.  Slavery  cannot  exist  without  peril  to  the  oppressor.  Tame 
tne  human  brute  as  you  may  by  whips  and  chains,  and  hard 
fare,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  terror,  there  arc  latent  instincts 
in  him  which  the  taste  of  blood  may  revive  in  dreadful  energy. 
And  when  the  struggle  comes, — and  come  it  will, — w  hat  will 
the  bayonet  avail,  when  the  extermination  that  will  ensue,  must 
prove  fatal  either  to  the  persons  of  the  handful  of  white  tyrants, 
or  to  their  property,  and  their  triumph  must  be  their  ruin? 

No,  the  Missionary  cannot  be  spared ;  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  expel  him ;  he  is  at  least  a  useful  ofHcer  of  police ;  and  of 
this,  tlie  more  intelligent  planters  are  aware.  Whatever  be  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  their  labours,  which  is  certainly  to  destroy 
slavery,  their  present  operation  is,  to  improve  the  serviceable  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  slave, — to  render  him  more  docile  and  more  bene- 
hcial  And  as  the  West  Indians  do  not  dream  of  retaining 
Passion  of  these  islands  for  ever,  many  of  them  are  content 
with  this  position  of  things,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  of  which 
ihey  are  not  unwilling  that  the  slaves  should  have  all  the  spi¬ 
ritual  benefit,  so  long  as  the  owners  enjoy  all  the  temporal  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  are  others,  however,  who  think  that  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  are  going  on  too  fast— who  are  staggered  and  offended 
at  their  success, — and  whose  natural  instinct  leads  them  to  hate 
tbc  Gospel  which  exalts  the  slave  above  his  oppressor,  and 
him,  even  in  his  chains,  “  free  indeed.’’ 

c  have  surely  adduced  sufficient  proof  of  the  incompati- 
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h\\\{y  of  sljivcry  with  tlic  principles  of  the  Christian  religion; 
Ikrt  there  yet  remains  a  solemn  consideration,  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  distinctly  adverted  to,  and  which  places 
in  an  aw  ful  li^ht  the  malignant  character  of  the  system;  namely, 
that  it  is  a  virtual  iinpeachinent  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
'restament  is,  tlie  universality  of  its  offers  and  its  claims.  In 
these,  it  |;roceeds  upon  the  facts,  that  Ciod  “  liatli  made  of  one 
hlood  all  nations  of  men — that  all  men  are  iiivolved  by  sin 
in  the  same  condemnation,  and  that  all  stand  alike  in  need,  and 
arc  alike  caj>ahle,  of  salvation  ; — that  in  Christ,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  hetweeit  Cireek  or  Jew,  civilized  or  barbarian,  liondor 
free* ;  that  there  can  be,  therefore, no  such  difference  of 
is  assumed  by  the  oppressors  of  the  negro  raee,  to  warnuit  their 
l>eing  regarded  as  less  than  men ;  (an  o]dnion  still  cxtensivel) 
held,  though  less  openly  avowed  than  formerly;)  seeing  that  to 
them  also,  as  well  as  to  us,  (iod  is  willing  to  iin])art  his  iloly 
Spirit,  by  w  hose  transforming  energy  those  swarthy  children  of 
tlie  Sun,  wlu)  have  been  confoundeil  with  the  brutes,  become 
more  than  men,  and  are  made  meet  for  the  iidieritancc  of  the 
holy  in  light  celestial.  That  same  (iospel  which  exhibits  thb 
view'  of  human  nature,  demands  also,  that  we  do  to  others,  witli- 
out  exception,  as  we  woulil  tliat  they  should  do  by  us,— thatwe 
love  our  neighbour,  our  fellow',  as  ourselves, — and  that  we  re¬ 
gard  as  our  neiglibours  all  w  ho  claim  our  compassion,— as  our 
brethren,  all  for  w  hom  C'brist  dicil.  Such  is  the  morality  of  the 
(io.spel:  is  it  the  morality  of  the  slave*holdor  ?  Can  he  ailmil 
the  statements  of  the  IViole  to  he  true  in  fact,  as  embracing 
alike  the  negro  and  the  white,  and  recognize  the  uifncM'wl 
ada])tation  of  ilie  one  faith  to  the  wants  and  miseries  of  all ? 
It  is  impossible.  Wlietlicr  he  ow  n  it  to  himself  or  not,  he  must 
he  in  heart  a  dishcliev(*r.  Slavery  can  maintain  itself  only  on 
the  ground  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  whieli  substitutes  its  own 
views  of  human  nature  for  those  of  Revelation,  and  cxcepU 
fi.>in  the  viglits  of  man,  the  lights  of  the  negro.  In  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  then,  the  truth  and  authority  of  Christianit) 
itself  are  implicated.  'I'he  point  at  issue  is,  w  hether  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  (Mn  ist  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  claims  to  be,  and  is 
capable  of  being,  the  religion  of  all  mankind. 

Ihit  what  ilo  we  moan  by  slavery  ?  Not  the  simple  condition 
of  the  bond-servant,  he  it  renicmhercd,  hut  a  system  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  iiU(piity  w  hich  has  no  parallel  in  ancient  times,  nor  even 
in  heathen  countries; — the  West  India  system — no  epithet  can 
ho  more  emphatic — wliich  can  he  considered  as  nothing  le-^^ 
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than  a  perpetual  outrage  upon  human  nature, — warring  ^against 
lii  the  ilecencies  as  well  as  the  rights  and  instincts  of  humanity » 
iiui  trampling  upon  all  the  relations  of  life.  One  dire- effect 
of  slavery  is,  to  strip  a  man  as  it  were  of  his  moral  accountable* 
ness,  by  destroying  his  free  agency.  The  effect  of  this  system 
is,  to  divest  him  as  far  as  possible  of  his  humanity,  in  order, to 
justify  the  perpetuity  of  his  degradation.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  wolds  to  attempt  <i  formal  proof,  that  a  system  which  of 
necessity  tends  thus  to  demoralize  both  master  and  slave,  and 
to  inflict  moral  injuries  far  worse  than  the  pliysical  suffering  it 
entails,  must  be  tiic  antagonist  of  Ciiristiaiiily.  On  this  point 
we  have  sufficiently  insisted  ;  hut  we  wish  to  fix  this  conclusion 
more  especially  on  the  minds  of  our  readers ;  that  slavery  is  the 
infernal  offspring  of  Infidelity,  worthy  of  its  parent,  and  that  it 
defies  Heaven  as  much  as  it  wrongs  man.  If  “  he  who  despises 
the  pcor,  reproaches  his  jMaker*',  what  is  the  language  of  /<#V 
conduct,  who  denies  to  the  slave  the  name  and  rights  of  a  man, 
because  of  his  colour?  If  he  who  hates  his  brother  he 
in  heart  a  murderer,  what  less  is  he  whose  hatred  vents  itself  in 
systematic  injustice  and  overt  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  ? 
If  the  New  Testament  he  the  law  of  morals,  what  is  such  ii 
wstein  but  one  of  atrocious  crime  ?  If  by  that  inspired  standard 
all  shall  at  last  he  judged  at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven,  where 
shall  the  slave-holder  and  the  abettor  of  slavery  appear? 

Ail  this  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  by  the  ))arty  as  the  lan- 
ffujige  of  fanaticism ;  hut  it  is  language  which  they  ought  to 
hear,  let  them  call  it  what  they  may.  We  rejoice  to  find  that 
these  views  of  the  subject  are  hegiiiniiig  to  prevail,  and  that  as¬ 
sociations  have  been  formed  in  the  northern  part  of  England, 
which,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  multiplied  in  every  county,  having 
for  their  object,  to  promote  the  abolition  of  this  ‘  intolerable 
‘  nuisance  The  following  is  the  language  of  some  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Leeds,  in  September  last,  John 
Claphain,  Ks(p  in  the  Chair. 

*  That  slavery  is  an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude,  tlircctly  opp<M)ed  to 
the  wclUbeiiig  and  happiness  of  man,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  reli- 
cian  of  Christ, — the  existence  of  which,  especially  in  any  part  of  the 
ilritish  d(»minions,  we,  as  C/hristians,  do  most  seriously  deplore,  and 
the  entire  extinction  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  culled  upon  most  stre- 
oiKHisly  to  seek  and  promote,  by  all  those  means  which  the  ])rovidencc 
«f  Cud,  and  tlie  law  s  and  constitution  of  our  own  favoured  and  happy 
country,  have  put  into  our  pow’er. 

‘Th  at  to  us  it  does  appear,  that  the  various  religious  denominations 
of  this  ciHintry,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  have  not  yet  applied 
themselves  to  the  destruction  of  this  great  evil,  in  that  determined 
manner,  and  w’ith  those  systematic  and  energetic  measures,  which  the 
*oa;rnitude  of  the  evil  itself,  and  of  the  pouters  banded  together  for  its 
continuance,  obviously  and  most  imperatively  demand. 
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•/riiat,  for  the  most  part,  the  question  (»f  negro  slaver)’  has  be«n 
approached  as  u  political  one,  and  assailed  by  arguments  drawn  fros) 
policy  and  mere  ex|>ediency,  and  not  opposeil  with  those  stronger  and 
less  equivocal  principles  and  argumeuts  which  arc  to  be  derived  ftta^ 
the  word  of  God^  and  the  supreme  and  iuimutable  laws  of  re\’eal(d 
religion. 

‘  That,  too  long  have  we,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  humanitr 
around  us,  wasted  our  time  and  efforts  in  vain  attempts  to  nieliont’f 
the  condition  of  .our  fellow-creatures  who  arc  in  bondage,  with  aru-w 
to  their  gradual  emancipation  ; — but  dwply  feeling,  that  to  maintain 
such  a  system,  under  any  modifications  whatever,  is  to  oppose  and  conn- 
tcract  the  spirit  and  princi])les  of  our  holy  religion,  we  pledge  ourselm 
henceforth  to  seek,  in  every  legitimate  and  practicable  way,  and  by  onr 
united  and  strenuous  exertions,  its  immediate  and  entire  destructioa, 
and  to  remove  from  ourselves,  and  fnan  our  beloved  country,  the  guik 
of  fostering  this  Hugrant  injustice,  or  even  permitting  its  couthniunce,’ 
for  any  peritsl,  however  limited,  beyond  tne  time  that  may  be  abso. 
lutely  requisite  t(>  pass  the  act  for  its  complete  abolition,  and  to  ftamc 
and  apply  those?  provisional  regulations  and  restraints  which  shall 
establish  the  authority  of  law  in  the  Ilritish  colonies. 

‘  That  while  we  nnef|uivoeal!y  maintain  the  right  t>f  the  slaves  to 
the  full  j)articipation  of  freedom,  without  any  compensation  on  their 
parts  to  the  persons  who  hold  them  in  bondage,  we  have  no  n'ish  to 
prt‘jndice  thow'  claims  which  the  planters  may  have  ujxin  the  gorrru. 
inent  of  our  country,  to  a  fair  and  equitable  indemnification  agaius^t 
.  such  ii»sscs  us  may  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  diaiige  of  aya- 
tern  ;  and  we  declare  our  readiness  to  bear  our  full  proportion  of  the 
burdens  which  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  may  find  it  requisite  to 
impose,  for  the  accomplishineiit  of  this  great  measure.’ 

It  is  justly  reinarkeil  by  Mr.  Beldam,  that  the  question  of 
cinaucipation  lies  between  the  owner  and  the  slave ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensation,  entirely  between  the  slave-holders  and  this 
country.  The  right  of  the  slave  ought  not  to  he  fettered,  then, 
hy  any  claim  which  the  planter  may  set  up  to  indemnification. 
'I'liat  is  quite  an  after-question  ;  and  he  will  have  to  prove 
something  nuirc  than  the  anticipation  of  damages.  We  consider 
the  demand  for  compensation  as  a  mere  hug-heur,  set  up  to 
frighten  the  finance  minister  and  the  tax-paying  public  from 
meddling  with  the  colonies.  But  it  might  not  he  difficult  to 
shew,  that  any  reasonable  compensation  to  which  the  West 
India  proprietors  could  make  good  their  claim,  could  well  be 
afforded  out  of  the  savings  which  would  arise  to  tins  country 
from  the  uholition.  It  is  asserted,  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
(as  the  result  of  minute  calculations  which  arc  given,)  that  there 
is  an  actual  outlay  on  the  West  India  Colonies,  of  nearly  two 

millions,  cliietly  for  the  support  of  slavery !  'riic  cost  of  the 
Mauritius  is  estimated  at  about  a  tenth  part  of  tliat  sum; 

*  making  the  actual  amount  wrung  in  taxes  from  our  distressed 

*  population  for  Uic  direct  maintenance  of  slavery, 
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‘Ei'cn  that  enormous  amount,  liowcvor,  is  but  a  part  of  what  it 
to  maintain  this  cnicl  anil  criminal  system.  On  all  sugar 
portetl  from  this  country,  we  are  matie,  b)vour  fiscal  arrangements,  to 
piv,  under  the  name  of  drawback,  what  is,  in  fact,  a  bounty,  to  the 
fitent  of  at  least  3s.  3f/.  ]X'r  cwt.,  or  31.  5.f.  a  ton.  This  estimate  wo 
hfliere  to  bt'  below  the  truth,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
tt-hich  have  Ihhmi  rircently  introduced  into  the  process  of  sugar,  refining. 
The  otfect  of  this  bounty,  howerer,  whatever  l)e  its  precise  amount, 
i,  nou’  universally  admitted  to  lx*,  nn  enhancement,  to  the  same  ex- 
tfnt,  of  the  price  paid  by  the  British  consumers  on  all  the  sugar  tliey 
consume ;  in  short,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  sugar  brought  into  this 
eountr)’  from  British  possessions  (all  other  sugar  being  excluded  from 
home  emsumption)  of  five  guineas  a  ton.  Estimating  the  quantity  so 
imported  at  tons,  (in  1821),  it  was  no  less  than  23b,00(),)  the 

ahiuicement  of  price  thus  pnMluced  would  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  IflHl/JoO/.,  drawn  annually  from  the  }H>ckets  of  our  sutfering 
|N>palation. 

*  If  the  correctm'ss  of  this  calculation  be  questioned  by  the  sugar 
planters,  all  we  ask  is,  a  committee  to  investigjitc  the  facts  of  the  CiLse. 
This  ha'<  hoeii  repeatedly  demanded  in  Parliament,  and  as  often  rc- 
fuwii;  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  influence  having  always  been  ex- 
iTted,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  to  prevent  such  inquiry. 

‘  Here,  tlien,  we  appear  to  have  an  aggregate  amount  of  3,377»fh^4/., 
levied  ujH)n  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  way  either  of  direct  tax, 
tff  of  factitious  enhancement  of  price,  for  the  support  of  slavery.  But 
rven  this  is  not  all  w^hich  they  are  forced  to  endure  for  the  purpose  of 
mjuitaining  this  system  of  crime  and  cruelty.  Besides  the  Ixtunty  of 
hw  guineas  a  ton,  and  the  consequent  enhancement  of  price  to  that 
extent,  of  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  the  sugars  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Mauritius  are  ])rotected  against  the  sugar  of  British  India,  indeed 
A^inst  tliat  of  all  other  British  possessions,  by  an  extra  duty  levied 
upon  it  of  10/.  a  ton,  being  about  iiO  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost; 
And  by  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all  foreign  sugars.  Nor  is  it  sugar  alone, 
^wn  hy  slaves,  wfiich  fs  thus  protected  from  the  competition  of  ' free 
laliour  in  our  own  dominions,  but  the  duties  on  various  other  articles 
ff  ci’ner.il  consumption,  as  coffee,  cocoa,  mm,  cottoii-wo<il,  tnnneric, 
dre^wornls,  mahogany,  hides,  ^c.,  are  so  regulated  as  greatly  to  fiivour 
tke  slave-owner.  To  what  extent  these  protecting  duties  may  directly 
''perate  in  advancing  the  price  of  the  various  slave-grown  articles^ 
'hich  it  is  the  policy  of  our  (Government  to  encourage  in  preference  to 
the  ^amc  articles  when  pnxluced  by  free  labour,  it  would  be  difficult, 
I'^rhaps  impossible,  to  determine  ;  but  no  one  will  tliiiik  that  we  esti- 
the  wliole  at  a  very  extravagant  rate,  when  we  estimate  it  at  half 
i  inillltni  t»f  money,  thus  swelling  the  absolute  drain  on  the  resource* 

this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  slavery,  to  3,377>054/. 
Aninially.  ‘  ’ 

*  Rut  even  tliis  enormous  sum,  of  nearly  four  millions,  exttafct'cd 

the  Doonlo  of  this  ronntrv  for  a  imrnosc  so'odions.  is  tirobaMf  tWt'*- 
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tlic  pfoductivo  industry  of  tiio  1M>  nr  KK)  millions  of  our  Asiatic 
8iil»j<Tts.  The  heuv)'  im|)osts  laid  on  their  raw  jinnlucts,  (the  only  |^ 
turns  they  can  make  for  onr  exports,)  are  to  them,  most  unjust  tod 
oppressive  ;  while  they  ahridj^e  our  sufferinjif  manufacturers  of  a  readt 
and  extensive  market,  and  thus  contribute  to  keep  them  in  their  pr^. 
sent  state  of  depression  and  poverty.  And  for  what  is  it  that  wethm  i 
sacrifice  their  comfort  and  haj)piness,  and  the  just  claims  (»f  our  fellow. 
Hulijects  in  the  East  ?  Is  it  not  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  a  few  thoo. 
sand  rapacious  slave-owners,  and  to  imfemnify  them  f(>r  the  \vaste(rf  \ 
human  life  which  their  exactions  occasion  ?*  I 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  ^loss  misconception  which  i 
has  hitherto  prevailed  resj)cctin^  the  \\  est  India  Islands  as  the  ^ 
imaginary  source  of  vast  wealth  and  revenue.  'J'bat  they  might 
be  rendered  more  valuable  than  they  are,  or  can  he,  uiKlerthc  i 
present  system,  we  do  not  (juestion ;  and  a  hundred  years  ago,  j 
the  island  of  .lamaiea  might  seem  a  splendid  j)ossession  to  thi>  \ 
country.  Jhit,  to  (treat  I  Britain,  the  mistress  of  India,  Ceylon,  ; 
Australia,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  C'anadas,  of  what  com-  i 
parative  value  is  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  Antilles  ?  Hot 
is  it  that  a  population  contem{)tihle  in  numerical  amount,  and 
composed  five  sixths  of  slaves,  has  been  sutl’ered  to  maintain  i  | 
competition  w  ith,  and  even  to  overbalance  the  interests  of  more  j 
than  a  hundred  times  their  number  of  free  subjects  ?  ‘  From 
‘  the  immense  market  of  the  east,  from  the  custom  of  one  hun- 
‘  dred  millions  of  consumers,  our  manufactures  are  in  a  great 
‘  measure  exchuled  by  the  protecting  duties  on  ICast  Indl*  i 
‘sugar;’  and  thus,  it  is  forcibly  remarked  by  the  Edinburgh  j 
Reviewer,  to  the  boasted  gains  of  our  commercial  coiinexkwi  I 
with  the  West  Indies,  ‘  we  have  sacrificed  the  negroes  in  ooe  j 
‘  hemisphere,  and  tlie  Hindoos  in  the  other!’  1 

M  e  can  well  do  w  itliout  the  est  Indies.  If  the  Atlantic  j 
ocean  were  to  pass  over  them,  this  country  would  have  litik  ^ 
reason  to  regret  the  loss.  A  system  which  cannot  be  carried  | 
on  without  being  supported  by  a  tax,  can  by  no  ingenuity  U  f 
shewn  to  be  a.  source  of  gain  to  the  country.  e  anticipate,  j 
however,  no  such  result  from  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  cither  j 
the  destruction  or  the  alienation  of  these  colonies  althougb  full)  j 
prepared  to  risk  either  alternative.  As  to  the  blustering  aiwl  ^ 
insolent  threats  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  they  serve  only  to  i 
shew  the  extreme  patience  and  iiulidgencc  of  our  Government.  : 
or  the  strength  of  the  est  India  party  in  the  legislature,  i®  | 
a  debate  w  hich  occurred  in  the  Assembly  c^f  Jamaica,  in  De-  ! 
cember  last,  some  of  the  speakers  went  so  far  as  to  threaten® 
disruption  of  their  tics  w  ilh  this  country,  intimating  their  pet* 
suasion,  that  the  i  nited  States  of  North  America  w’ould  gM} 
take  Jamaica  under  their  protection.  The  Editor  of  the 
II  aicktHam^  (the  paper  of  the  people  of  colour,)  in  conimcnunt 
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,41  this  line  ol*  ar<Tumcnt,  nvs  ihe  follo>^ing  uuphatic  expres- 


‘“We  can  tell  Mr.  Barret,  anti  every  contuniacitms  ^feml)er  of  the 
JltaiH'  ot  .\!v''enil>ly,  that  if  America  hud  ten  limes  the  j>opiilalioii  she 
.'‘lie  wtuilii  liiitl  herself  incapable  tif  wresting  this  or  any  o^hor 
yl  the  c»m>nies  from  the  mighty  grasp  of  tlie  parent  state  ....  Jauiaicn 
\ri»uKl  rix*  in  mass ....  Before  the  tocsin  of  war  is  soumleJ,  the  House 
lit  A.vM'nibly  wonlil  ilo  well  to  commence  the  system  of  exU'rminating 
theoiloureii  p*>j>nlation,  ulio  arc  loyal  t»»  a  man”  .  .  . 

“•  the  Assembly  of  .Tamaica  aw  are,  that  if  thev  tlaretl  to  unfurl 
tJi^ffjigof  reliellion,  every  man  of  them  wonitl  Ik*  hangtHl  in  twentv- 
jiiir  hauls,  without  refereiiet*  to  jmlge  or  jnry  ?  Knglami  has  a  staiul- 
imjafriy  in  her  loyal  ami  tlevotetl  subjects  of  Jamaica,  so  that  the 
tMnt'-ihir.ti  of  a  setiitituis  Assembly,  cxcitt*s  only  a  return  of  ridicule 

The  hour  tjj,  v;e  believe,  nt  band,  when  tbe  contumacious 
r«shtanre  or  ii!usu>rv  eonipliance  of  tlie  Coloni^il  f,<egislnturcs 
•vill  no  lev r;vr  avail.  Too  much  time  has  already  been  wasted 
in  the  vain  and  hop(‘lcss  attempt  to  procure  a  mitigation  of 
.J.iTcry.  It  would  liave  beem  just  as  wise  to  aim  at  mitigating 
horrors  of  the  Slave  Tr:ule.  Mr.  I'ox  once  said,  in  refer- 
rrre  to  th.nt  trade,  that  he  could  not  understand  attempting  the 
hcj^Iative  regulation  of  robbery,  or  the  restriction  of  inui'der. 
Thr  same  tuar  ]>o  said  of  Slavery  itself.  Mvory  regulation  that 
siir^  nurclv  at  mitigating  tim  system,  tends  to  perpetuate  it. 
It  dors  so  by  operating  as  a  license  of  tbe  system  itself, — by 
fpoiilizing  what,  under  no  regulations,  can  l>e  otherwise  tiian  a 
^trn  of  Triusticp,  roblierv,  and  fraud.  If  it  be  crmunal  to 
tidnap  men,  it  nnist  Iv*  criminal  to  bold  them  in  captivity.  If 
it  be  piracy  to  inumrt  slaves,  it  can  be  nothing  less  atrocious  to 
h^cd  them  for  tlie  home  markets,  if  it  he  wrong,  at  Algiers, 
tntrork  white  (Tiristians  as  slaves,  it  must  be  ecpially  wrong,  at 
damnica,  to  work  lilack  Christians  as  slaves,  it  has  never  been 
atjuestion,  wliether  piracy  is  not  as  great  a  crime  as  liouse- 
btraking;  and  liereafter,  it  will  not  be  a  (jucstion,  whether  the 
India  system  is  less  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  buniari 
iwtnTc*,  than  the  Ah^erine.  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade 
^nnot  he  separated  either  in  morals  or  in  fact.  So  long  as 
^vep-  exists,  the  trade  will  exi.st.  Nothing  can  stop  die 
?troaou5  traihe,  but  destroying  tlie  market.  And  as  regards 
principle,  wliat  does  it  inatteiv"'ht*ther  slaves  are  im ported 
Africa,  or  exported  from  Barbadoes, — whelber  they  ar« 
^nied  .across  the  Atlantic,  or  marched  in  gangs  Iroiu  V’ii  giiiia  to 
New  Orleans?  I'lie  trade  lias  been  denounced  as  pinidcai? 
•dcih  with  as  a  crime  ;  and  such  must  slavery  itsfsit  bee-— j:  crinto 
*l^hi(ih,  we  freelv  admit,  the  Govemiiient  and  ^  ibi* 
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fount rv  aif  iinplicatfil  as  guilty  accessories,  and  which  oughtnot, 
therefore,  to  he  judieially  avenged  upon  tlie  guiltier  ])vincipaU. 
M\!  invoke  no  ^)u^i^lunent  u})on  our  fellow-oilenders  before  God, 
hut  wo  f.dl  upon  the  Legi'^lature,  wc  call  u})on  the  people  of 
'l''ngl.iiHl,  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  crime,  to  release  themselves 
IVoTu  ail  ])ariifipation  in  it  for  the  future,  and  not  to  be  par- 
takers  of  the  sin.  Nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  slaverv— 
that  is  to  say.  the  abolition  of  every  law  distinguishing  between 
the  white  and  the  black  on  the  ground  of  colour ^ — will  satisfy 
us.  Slavery  must  he  destroyed  in  its  principle,  and  this  imme¬ 
diately  and  at  once  :  it  might  then  he  sull’ered,  as  an  existing 
eNil,  to  wear  itself  out  by  gradual  decay.  It  is  not  iminodute 
« mancipation  that  we  dtisiie,  hut  an  immediate  decision  of  the 
(juestion.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  law  declaring 
every  female  slave  to  he  free  after  a  certain  period,  would  be 
the  most  sale  and  gradual  mode  of  elfectual  emancipation  tbit 
couUl  he  adopted.  Ihit.  whatever  he  the  mode  of  abolition 
that  may  he  deemed  most  just  and  unobjectionable,  the  interests 
of  the  colonists  themsclv(‘s,  not  less  than  the  higher  considm- 
tions  of  humanity  and  religious  obligation,  retjuire  that  thf 
abolition  of  slavery  should  he  the  aim  and  object  of  any  met- 
snres  that  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  British  l^egislaturf. 
We  say,  (he  interests  of  the  colonists,  or  rather  of  the  West 
India  proprietors;  heeanse  we  eannot  hut  think  that  the  present 
state  of  things,  which  they  must  rcgaril  as  precarious  and  uiu 
settlcil,  is  more  prejudicial  to  their  true  interests,  than  would  be 
a  summary  and  final  decision  of  the  slavery  question,  which 
should  compel  tluMu  to  provide  against  the  case  of  a  graduil 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  negro  labour.  Long  before  tlul 
sup}>ly  would  he  entirely  destroyed,  it  would  he  found  out,  tbil 
free  labour  is  not  only  as  practicable  a  motle  of  eultivatioo  ii 
Jamaica  as  in  Venezuela,  hut  that  it  is  cheaper  than  the  labour 
of  the  slave. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  W'est  Indians  in  this  country,  we  agree 
with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Kdinhurgh  Review,  in  the 
conviction,  ‘that  there  is  not,  in  any  (juarter,  a  feeling  unfrieodlT 
‘  to  them,  or  an  indisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to 
*  the  circumstances  of  their  case.’ 

'  Wc  call,  therefore,  for  their  support ;  they  are  our  natunl  il* 
lies  against  the  rutfians  who  w’ield  the  whip.  The  former  class 
sists  of  men  naturalJv  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source  from  wbidi 
they  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue :  the  latter  is  composed,  ifl  • 
great  incaMm',  of  hungry  adventurers,  who  are  too  poor  to  bnrtb 
pleasure  of  tyranny,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  only 
imder  which  they  can  enjoy  it  gratis,  llie  former  wish  to  secure  tb® 
possessions :  the  latter  are  maixdy  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppren*^ 
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winlegw  of  the  white  skin.  Against  those  privileges  we  declare  in- 
S^froinjihle  war — ^^'nr  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children,  and  for  our 
pand*chihlren — n'ar  without  peace — war  without  truce — war  without 
quirter!  Hot  we  respect  the  Just  rights  of  property  as  much  as  we 
Jetest  the  prerog-atives  of  colour. 

‘  We  entreat  these  persons  to  reflect  on  the  precari<ms  nature  of  tlie 
tmure  bv  which  they  hold  their  |>roperty.  Even  if  it  were  in  their 
pwer  to  put  a  stop  to  this  controversy — if  the  subject  of  slaverv  WTre 
Bolonper  to  <>ccupy  the  attention  of  the  Hritish  ])ul)lic — could  they 
t^ink  themselves  st'cure  from  ruin  }  Are  no  ominous  signs  nsihle  in 
the  political  horizon  ?  IIovv  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern  this  time? 
All  the  aneieiit  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are  falling  to  pieces.  The 
(iJd.ccuilihrium  of  power  has  been  disturbed  by  the  introtluction  of  a 
frond  of  new  states  into  the  system.  Our  West  India  jiossessions 
Bt  not  now  surrounded,  as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and 
impuTrished  colonies  of  a  superannuated  monarchy,  in  tin*  last  stage 
ef dotage  and  debility;  but  by  young,  and  vig<»rous,  and  warlike  re- 
pihlips.  We  have  defended  our  cidonies  against  Spain  :  df»es  it 
tkerohre  follow  that  W'c  shall  Ik*  able  to  defend  them  against  ^Mexico 
tf  Hayti  ? 

‘Our  ]>olicv  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  (’olonies,  we  must 
uke  prompt  and  ctfectual  measures  for  raising  the  condition  of  the 
ilavtii.  We  must  give  them  institutions  which  they  may  have  no 
kaiBtatiiin  to  change.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  Vou  may  renew' 
tU  tiic  atrocities  of  Barb.uhH's  and  Demarara.  You  may  inflict  all  the 
Einst  hateful  puiiishnienls  aulhorlz(*d  by  the  insular  cimIcs.  You  may 
maswere  by  the  thousand,  and  hang  by  the  score.  You  may  even 
once  more  r<»ast  your  caj>tivcs  on  slow  fires,  and  starve  them  in  iron 
caw,  or  fiav  them  alive  with  the  cart-whip.  You  will  only  hasten 
thedav  of  n*tribution.  Therefore  we  say,  “Let  them  go  forth  from 
the  house  of  bondage.  For  w  m*  unto  you,  if  you  wait  for  the  jilagues 
tnd  the  signs,  the  w'onders  and  the  war,  the  mighty  liand  and  the 
outstretched  arm  !” 

‘  If  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  different 
line  of  conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  An- 
it  matters  little.  W  v  should  gladly  accept  of  their  assistance : 
l<ut  wc  feci  assured  that  their  opposition  cannot  affect,  or  now  materi¬ 
ally  retard,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  controversy.  It  is  not  t<»  any 
pirticular  party  in  the  church  or  in  the  state ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker  ;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the 
mating,  that  we  hsik  exclusively  for  support.  We  lielieve  that  on 
tkU  subject  the  hearts  of  the  English  peojile  burn  within  them. 

hate  slavery.  They  have  hated  it  for  ages.  It  has,  indeed, 
tudden  itself  for  a  time  in  a  remote  ninik  of  their  dominions  ;  but  it  is 
pow  discovered  and  dragged  to  light.  That  is  suflicient.  Its  sentence 
^  pronounced  ;  and  it  never  can  escape  !  Never,  though  all  the  elfurU 

of  .iu  ...  - 


In  its  defence — never,  though  fresh  insurrections  should  l>e  got 
®P  to  frighten  the  people  out  of  their  judgment,  and  fresh  coinpaniei 
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tu  bubble  them  out  of  their  money — never,  though  it  should 
die  highest  ranks  of  the  |H»eragc,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  iudf 
the  purveyors  of  its  shiiultT,  and  the  luercenaries  of  its  defence!’ 

p.  *23. 

Wc.  will  not  weaken  force  of  this  eloquence  by  any  further 
iiMiiarks  of  our  own.  ^\  e  woulil  willingly  believe,  that  the 
‘  ileath-warrant  ol’ slavery’  bus,  in  these  pages,  gone  forth.  Uu: 
wc  cfdl  iq)on  all  classes  williin  the  reach  of  our  feehle  voice,  to 
shake  otl‘  their  supineness,  to  enlist  themselves  as  abolitionists 
iti  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  and,  by  all  constitutional  means, 
to  ])r()cure  aiul  compel  the  aholition  of  a  system  incompatible 
with  the  ]uineiples  of  the  Ibitish  iH)nstitiuion  and  with  the 
sj>irit  of  the  (’hristian  religion, — a  system  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  in  a  word,  as  at  once  a  crime,  a  nuisance,  and  a  curse. 
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spills  is  a  useful  ])uhlication,  hut  a  somewhat  greater  exertion 
*  of  skill  <u*  labour  on  the  ICditor’s  j)art,  might  have  added 
materially  to  its  value.  It  contains  the  remaining  fragments  of 
Sanehouiatho,  llerosus,  Ahydenus,  ^fegasthenes,  and  Ma- 
netho;  and  to  these  arc  added,  the  !  lermetic  Creed,  the  OU 
Egyptian  (’hronicle,  the  Canon  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  l)j 
EratosiheiK’s,  the  fragments  of  the  Txriaii  Atmals,  by  Dius 
and  Menaiuler,  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  IVuiplus  of 
1  latino.  It  is  an  accommodation  certainly,  to  have  these  scraps 
ferreteil  out  of  the  odd  holes  and  corners  where  they  liave 
hitherto  lain  lurking,  and  brought  together  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  a  carolul  and  authenticated  translation;  hut  to  have 
given  full  elfeet  to  the  work,  it  strikes  us  that  more  .should  have 
been  done.  I'or  common  readers  of  such  matters  there  is, 
pcrliaps,  enough  in  the  way  of  text,  hut  a  judicious  apparatus 
of  note  or  commentary  seems  to  he  indispensable.  The  preface 
is  not  suflieicntly  detinite ;  it  appears  intended  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  critical  liistory  of  the  dilfercnt  sections,  but  this 
is  done  in  a  very  ineflcclive  manner,  and  would  leave  an  ave¬ 
rage  student  considerably  bewildercil.  On  the  other  band,  for 
the  learned,  the  book  is  not  sufliciently  comprehensive;  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  loose  fragmentary  material,  apocryphal  we  ad¬ 
mit,  but  still  such  as  an  extensive  eiajuirer  would  like  to  have  at 
hand ;  yet  this  Mr.  Cary  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  pass  by. 

Notwithstanding  these  abatements,  however,  the  volume  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  acceptable  to  many.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  pursue  historical  research  to  any  extent,  without 
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ktunibliiisf '  on  references  to  the  works  ami  authors  here  cited, 
ami  bv  the  aid  of  translation,  the  information  jcjivcn  is^made 
universally  accessible.  But  Mr.  Cary  sliall  be  allow’cd  to  state, 
for  iiimself,  the  object  of  his  compilation. 

•  In  ])rrsciitiii‘:  this  volume  of  Ancient  Fnij^meiits  to  the  world, 
explanation  (tf  wlmt  is  comproheiuled  under  that  title  is  not 
altoirctlicr  unnecessary.  e  arc  accustmned  to  regard  tile  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Creek  and  Latin  writings,  us  the  only  cer- 
uin  reo»rils  oi’  aiititpiity  :  yet  there  have  bi'en  other  languages,  in 
which  liave  l)eeii  written  the  annuls  and  the  histories  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  ^^’hlTe,  then,  are  those  of  .Vssyria  and  liabylon,  of  Persia,  and 
K^apt,  aiul  IMiamicia,  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  ?  Of  the  literature  of 
all  tWse  mighty  empires  where  are  even  the  remains?  It  will,  no 
doubt,  tend  to  excite  some  reflections  of  a  melancholy  cast,  t(»  Imik  on 
this  small  volnnu*  as  an  answer.  That  they  are  all  contained  in  it,  I 
.vioiihl  he  niiw  illing  to  assert ;  yet,  with  some  diligence  and  research, 
I  have  net  l)ee!i  able  to  discover  other  fnigmonts,  which  I  could  coii- 
iitltT  suliicieiitly  anlhcnticaled  to  increase  its  size.’ 

Mr.  (  ary  ]Mocccds  to  assign  bis  motives  for  excluding  every 
thing  connected  with  tlie  native  C«reek  historians,  or  the  writers 
of  the  Augr.stan  age  and  their  successors.  That  his  reasons 
all  risolve  liumiselves  into  considerations  of  convenience,  is  not, 
of  course,  any  objection  to  the  work,  so  far  as  it  goes  :  it  may 
be  in.iUcr  of  regret,  that  a  larger  and  more  critical  apparatus 
has  not  been  brought  together,  but  this  cannot  aifect  our  com- 
niciuhition  of  the  work  in  its  actual  slate. 


I  Art.  VIII.  .Vi/grt?  SemUar'uv.  IMctrlcal  Sketches,  Descriptive  and 
iM»»ral.  Hy  a  Pedestrian.  24mo.  pp.  48.  Price  1j.  dt/.  Lon- 
I  dun,  18,‘10. 

I  Autl  lor  apologises  for  the  price  put  upon  this  little 

I  hook,  as  being,  he  fears,  ‘out  of  proportion  to  its  value  ’  ; 
hut,  should  any  protit  arise  from  the  sale,  it  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  charitable  ])urposes.  Such  modesty  in  a  poet,  of 

I  whatever  grade,  pedestrian  or  equestrian,  is  not  less  rare  than 
commendable.  Nothing  can  be  more  lowly  and  unpretending 
than  the  appearance  which  the  Author  has  chosen  to  assume 
in  this  publication.  The  same  quantity  of  verse  has  often  been 
spread  over  as  many  pages  of  wire-wove  foolscap,  which  is 
here  economically  jninted  in  the  form  of  one  of  Mr.  Harris’s 
hule  hooks  for  good  cluldren.  And  really,  eighteen  pence  for 
twelve  original  poems  and  sixteen  sonnets,  must  he  considered 
f*  n  most  reasonable  demand.  It  should  seem  that  prices  arc 
indeed  coming  dow’o,  in  the  article  of  *  Utenttufe  ‘  aa  well 'as  hi 
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other  species  of  productions, — though  we  have  not  heard  that 
any  of  the  great  manufacturers  have  as  yet  lowered  their  terms. 
But  what  can  so  cheap  an  article  he  worth?  Here  is  no 
despicable  sample. 

To  A  Friend  retcrned  FR03r  Italy. 

*  John — whose  discriminating  eye 

With  fond  delight  is  ever  wont  to  gaze 
On  forms  where  Art  her  various  charms  displays 
'  In  long  extended  lines — or  tow’ring  high—  /  ,,j. ,,, 

*  Tliv  greedy  taste  rejoices,  when  the  hand  loIj  h 

(*)f  each  much  grudging  citizen  must  ope,  i:  /.ud  wo.iil 
To  give  some  skilful  architect  his  scone,  ,  ^ 

And  add  another  shrine  to  deck  the  huiu.  ,  ,  ,  [[[„ 

‘  I  own  the  stately  column — the  long  frieze 

Smiling  from  under  the  deep  cornice  shade — 

And  every  part  in  due  propiution  laid — 

E'en  what  thou  call’st  my  cynic  taste  caD  j)lca8C. 

‘  And  yet  it  grieves  me  when  I  think  that  we. 

Proud  of  the  beauties  of  our  native  town. 

To  j)erishable  idols  should  l)ow  down, 

However  fair  and  beautiful  they  be — 

‘  While  the  foundations  of  our  happy  state. 

By  skilful  hands  with  ditticulty  laid — 

In  ancient  times — have  no  attention  paid 
To  their  condition — but  are  left  to  fate. 

'  Say,  was  it  careless  patrons,  and  a  church 
Of  imhdent  and  worldly-minded  priests, 

A  piMiple  as  neglected  as  the  beasts. 

That  left  old  knavish  Popery'  in  the  lurch, — 

*  And  Inule  the  genius  of  our  country  rise. 

The  rust  of  ancient  barbarism  shake  off — 

Of  her  first  fame  th'  imperfect  laurels  doff — 

And  wear  the  honours  of  the  good  and  wise  ^ 

*  It  was  a  Church,  the  secrets  of  the  soul 

Whose  manlv  nervous  eloquence  could  reach— 

A  Church  wliere  lives  as  well  as  tongues  could  preach— 
It  was  a  people  taught  to  know  controul, 

‘  Not  from  the  prowling  constable,  nor  awe 
Of  seditary  labour,  and  so  forth — 

No — but  from  principles  of  nobler  worth. 

And  stronger  potency  tnan  human  law 

*  Their  souls  expanded  in  the  ^\’arming  ray 

Of  Gospel  teaching ;  and  they  felt  the  force 
Of  love— of  fear— of  gratitude— remorse ;  • 

All  that  with  stmngest  pow*r  the  soul  can  sway 

*  True— Scotland  stiU  has  priests  and  peers  that  bring 
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j  ^  Gifu  to  her  treasury, ^tkat  sliew.they  feel  i^dlo 

jri^*  Respect  for  ancient  order,  and  the  zeal  uii  lo  vne 

Whence  great  and  good  effects  alone  con  spring  ;  .  i.d''/  ’Uil 
'  But  they  arc  few — and  scatter'd — and  require 
All  the  assistance  of  our  hands  and  hearts, 

Then,  then,  my  friend,  let  us  discharge  our  parts-— 

Our  souls  iiiffaniing  with  congenial  lire.’ 

These  poems  were  all  composed,  we  are  told,  without  the 
slightest  view  to  publication,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
very  juvenile  character.  With  this  explanation,  they  do  credit 
to  the  Author  s  poetical  talents  as  well  as  to  his  feelings.  Some 
of  the  sonnets  are  at  once  pleasing  and  striking.  .We  do  not 
know  how  the  Writer  meant  the  third  line  to  be  read  in  tlie 
following;  but  if  the  reader  can  get  through  it,  or  leap  over  it, 
he  will  be  repaid  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  last  line. 

‘  Peace. 

'John,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  27* 

‘  Such  w'os  thy  legacy  at  parting,  Lord ! 

All  pow’er,  all  willingness  to  give  were  thine  ; 

Thou  might'st  have  bidd’n  earth's  potentates  resign 
The  w'ojilth  wherewith  their  palaces  was  stored. 

The  noble’s  dignity,  the  miser’s  board. 

The  field,  the  flock,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 

Pearls  from  the  ocean,  treasures  from  the  mine ; 

All  these  thy  bounty  could  thy  friends  afford . 

Yet  none  of  these  were  pledges  of  thv  love, 

But  thou  didst  promise  on  that  solemn  day. 

What  the  world  gives  not,  nor  can  take  away. 

Peace — sought  in  vain  when  not  a  gift  from  thee : 

How  doth  that  legacy  our  hevirts  reprove. 

Still  bent  on  earthly  joys,  though  vain  and  false  they  be!* 

A  strange  and  unaccountable  error  occurs  in  tlie  verses  at 
in  which  the  name  of  Allah  (God)  seems  put  for  Mo- 
bmmed.  We  have  just  room  for  another  sonnet. 

'  England. 

'  England,  a  glorious  heritage  hast  thou ; 

For  wildly  though  the  tempest  oft  resound 
Along  thy  shores  ;  and  oft  thy  hills  be  crowned 
With  the  dull  mist  that  hangs  on  every  bough 
Unsightly  lichens ;  yet  from  mountain  brow 
To  fertile  mead,  thy  giant  oaks  abound. 

And  charitable  elms,  that  cluster  round 
Churches,  and  green  churchyards,  where  comes  no  plough. 
Yet,  England,  thou  hast  much  for  which  to  blush ^ 

Often  the  fatness  of  thy  fields  and  meads 
Nor  patriot  zeal,  nor  holy  ardour  feeds 
Hence  paupers  vile  infest  thy  towns  and  fanmV— 

Repent,  lest  Heaven  should  all  th jr  glory  crttslr,  ^^  ^ 
old  and  haughty  natioo,  pro4d  in  mm  ' 
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"A  I  K.  Pnliii  coniinences  iiis  jircface  to  the  translation  of  the 
(ircek  tragedy  now  hetore  us,  hy  an  acknowledgment 
which  must  he  r(‘gartle(l  as  evidence  of  his  good  sense,  lie. 
felling  to  the  publications  of  his  predecessors,  he  remarks 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them,  whatever  he  their  faults,  wlmha? 
not  done  some  good,  and  who  is  not,  tiicrefore,  entitled  to  some- 
thing  better  than  raillery  and  abuse,  'riieso,  it  must  he  am* 
fessed,  have  been  very  abundantly  a])]died  by  but  too  many  of 
our  classital  editors,  who,  whatever  ]uaisc  miglit  he  concede] 
to  their  erudition,  have  treated  with  rude  and  liigh  liisdain,  the 
less  gifted  and  the  more  erring  of  their  brethren.  Marklandu»i 
right  in  asking,  what  the  stuily  of  literature  could  avail,  ajurl 
from  the  euliivatiou  of  good  manners.  In  the  admirable  oli- 
sei  Nations  whi.ch  that  upright  scholar  has  prefixed  to  lii?  ctliiion 
of  the  SuppUrcs  of  bairipides,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  he  nvouIiI  rather  be  ignorant  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
than  sustain  the  highest  rcjuitation  for  learning,  unaccompanied 
bv  an  ingenuous  and  courteous  treatment  of  others,  Nvhoseile- 
viations  were  nothing  more  than  diirerences  in  ciilicisni  of  no 
essential  importance.  The  lirst  seats  of  classical  eminence  are 
attained  only  hy  patient  and  persevering  students;  and  llic) 
w  ho  have  toiled  up  the  sleep  ascents,  may  he,  as  Mr.  Kalin  re¬ 
marks,  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  diHicullies  which  they  luve 
themselves  surmouuteil,  in  order  to  preserve  the  superiority 
which  they  have  so  laboriously  acquired.  Such  a  feeling  he  l> 
correct  in  describing  as  absurd  and  illiberal ;  and  be  is  equally 
U)  be  approved  in  observing,  that  the  rudeness  w  itb  which  some 
of  these  literal  y  gladiators  contend  for  a  reading,  which  is  often 
contemptible  after  all,  is  at  least  as  disreputable  to  tliemsclvw 
as  uuprotitable  to  their  readers.  There  arc,  however,  very  ho¬ 
nourable  exceptions  in  the  application  of  these  remarks,  and 
we  might  mention  the  names  of  scholars  whose  candour  and 
modesty  Nfcre  not  less  ornamental  to  them  than  their  learning. 

Mr.  I'aliii  has,  it  ajipears,  undertaken  the  ])nhlicalion  of  i 
complete  series  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  of  whicli  the  ‘Per- 
‘  sians,*  now  before  ns,  is  designed  as  a  specimen.  He  propose^ 
to  publish  the  tragedies  separately,  witli  tlic  Greek  text  on  one 
side,  and  the  translation  on  the  opposite  page.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  to  answer  line  for  line  to  the  original ;  hy  wliicli  means 
inverted  and  obscure  constructions  will  be  simplified,  aiai  * 
multitude  of  explanatory  notes  be  superseded.  Notes  eluci¬ 
dating  ililBculties  of  construction  or  allusion,  and  .couiprikiflg 
illustrations  and  parallels  from  Englisli  poets  will  be  added, 
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and  the  entire  labours  of  the  Translator  will  be  eni])loye(l  for 
ihe  purpose  of  reinlering  the  remains  of  the  tragic  muse  of 
Athens  thoroughly  intelligible  to  Greek  students  tolerably  con- 
\tTS.inl  witli  Homer,  for  whose  use  Mr.  Palin  particularly  4e- 
his  work.  The  text  of  .lilschylus  is  Person’s,  corrected 
occadonally  from  Dindorff,  Brunck,  Blomfield,  and  Schutz. 

On  the  use  of  translations,  as  means  of  understanding  an  an¬ 
cient  writer  whose  work  survives  in  a  dead  language,  there  are 
Tjuious  opinions.  That  they  are  of  injurious  tendency  in  some 
cases,  and  ought  then  to  he  prohibited,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  But  there  is  a  class  of  students  to  whom  their 
use  may  very  properly  be  not  only  permitted,  but  recommended. 
|)r.  Parr  not  only  allowed  his  scholars  to  use  Martyn’s  Buco¬ 
lics  and  (fcorgics  of  V^irgil,  but  advised  them  to  bring  those 
books  to  lesson.  ‘  The  notes,’  said  this  learned  instructor,  ‘  must 
have  assisted,  and  the  Knglish  translation  on  the  sides,  could 
protect  no  hoy  from  my  searching  questions.*  This,  however, 
it  must  he  confessed,  is  not  granting  a  very  ample  license  for 
the  use  of  vernacular  versions,  the  value  of  the  notes  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  didiculties  which  the  text  exhibits,  being  evidently 
the  reason  of  the  allowance.  We  should  not  wish  to  see  any 
classical  hook  put  into  the  hands  of  scholars  in  their  novitiate, 
in  any  ftirin  that  might  relieve  them  from  the  employment  of 
the  grammar  and  the  lexicon.  Mr.  Palin,  however,  is  not  one 
of  those  wonder-working  teachers  who  think  that  a  language 
can  he  learned  without  grammar ;  he  requires  a  very  steady 
and  systematic  attention  to  grammar,  and  that  the  student  ac¬ 
count  grammatically  for  every  peculiar  construction  or  inflec¬ 
tion  in  his  lesson.  Still,  we  think,  from  the  literal  and  peculiar 
complexion  of  his  version,  it  will  not  prove  to  be  an  unexcep- 
tionahle  auxiliary  to  the  learner  in  all  cases,  and  can  scarcely 
h^  recommended  as  a  work  proper  for  the  use  of  schools.  To 
all  the  facilities  which  may  he  given  by  philological  illustrations, 
would  cheerfully  yield  our  sanction;  but  when  every  line  is 
construed  and  explained,  as  may  be  said  to  he  the  case  with  the 
present  translation,  a  version  cannot  be  indiscriminately  recoin- 
niended ;  though  this  very  circumstance  may  to  some  persons 
constitute  the  principal  part  of  its  value.  The  Translator  has 
executed  his  task  in  a  very  respectable  manner ;  and  they  to 
^hom  such  a  version  of  the  Tragic  Poets  of  ancient  Greece 
be  an  object  of  desire,  can  scarcely  look  to  a  specimen  of 
letter  promise  than  the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  Palin  has  produced  a  very  close  translation  of  the  Per- 
dans,  and  he  has  been  successful  to  an  extent  that  may  very 
[airly  be  represented  as  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  reader, 
motlelling  his  lines  to  as  near  an  approximation  to  a  harmoni- 
arrangement  as  was  practicable.  Perspicuity  in  expressing 
VOL.  HI. — N.s.  **  ** 
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literally  the  sense  of  l/is  author,  being,  l)y  Mr.  Palin,  uniformly 
]ireferre(l  to  elegance  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  he  has 
necessarily  been  subjected  to  restraints  that  would  not  have  been 
felt  by  a  free  translator.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  rugged 
lines,  but  we  scarcely  ever  have  to  pause  in  respect  to  the  sense 
of  a  passage.  Our  readers  may  compare  the  following  extracts 
with  the  ovii;inal. 

O 

‘  Kal  rvi  -  384 

‘  Night  pnKTcdoil,  yet  did  not  the  host  of  the  Greeks 
In  the  k‘ast  attempt  secret  Hight. 

And  when  day.  drawn  by  white  stmls, 
lk»autifully  radiant  to  IkmioUI,  prevailed  over  the  whole  earth, 
First  a  shout  from  the  (ireeks,  Echo  ‘ 

Grwted  like  a  song,  and  straightway  in  inspiring  strain 
KevcrlHTated  the  echo  of  the  island-rock. 

And  fear  came  on  all  the  Barbarians 

Disappionted  of  their  pur|>ost‘ ;  for  not  as  though  in  flight 
Were  cliaunting  then  the  Greeks  their  sacred  pamn, 

Hut  as  rushing  with  brave  boldness  to  the  tight. 

And  the  trumpet  inflamed  all  the  fleet  with  its  blast ; 

And  at  that  moment,  with  one  united  stroke  of  the  dashing  oar, 
At  the  word  t>f  command  they  smote  the  fretful  surge. 

And  instantly  were  all  plaiidy  to  be  seen. 

The  right  division,  well  drawn  up  tirst, 

Ijed  the  w'ay  in  good  order,  and  next  the  whole  armament  481) 
Advanced,  and  we  could  hejir  then 

The  deafening  shout,  sons  of  the  cjrkkks  !  onward! 

HesCUK  your  country  !  RESCUE 

Your  children,  your  w’ives,  and  the  temples 
Of  your  paternal  gods. 

And  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors!  now  is  the 
Strugoi.e  for  them  all! 

And  true  it  is  a  ^slight]  murmur  of  the  Persian  tongue  from  our 
fli'et 

Met  [their  war-song]  ;  and  this  was  not  a  crisis  to  delay. 
Instantly  ship  against  ship  her  brazen  prow 
Did  dash  !  and  the  attack  la'gan  a  Grecian 
(billev,  and  of  a  Phcpiiician  ship  it  shatters  all  *110 

The  hgure-head,  and  each  commander  his  ship  directed  againil 
another  [of  the  enemy’s]. 

.\t  first  indeed  the  stream  of  the  Persian  navy 
Hesisted  ;  but  when  the  multitude  of  our  ships  in  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass 

Were  cnnvded,  and  no  helj)  was  given  to  each  other. 

And  they  themselves  all  their  own  rowing-equipment. 

Struck  by  their  owti  brazen-faced  prow’s,  w’cre  shattering ; 

The  GriH'k  ships  not  unskilfully 

Battereii  them  all  round  in  a  circle,  and  upset  w'ere 

Onr  shi|>s*  hulls,  and  the  sea  was  no  longer  to  Ik?  seen. 
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Bt'inp  full  of  wrecks  and  ibc  sluiigbter  of  men  : 

And  the  shores  and  the  rocks  were  filled  with  dead, 

And  each  was  rowed  au-ay  disorderly  in  flight. 

Of  all  that  were  of  the  Persian  armament. 

And  they  [the  enemy”|  as  tunnies  or  some  draft  of  fishes 
With  the  fnigments  of  oars  and  spars  of  \rreck8 
Were  striking  and  clearing  us,  and  wailing  with 
Shrieks  filled  the  ocean  brine, 

Until  the  eye  of  black  night  put  an  end  to  [the  fight]. 

Uut  the  multitude  of  evils,  not  if  for  ten  days 
1  one  after  another  detailed  tliein, —  [even  then]  I  could  not  com- 
i)lete  them  to  thee.  4«*k) 

For  well  know  this,  that  never  in  one  day 
Did  so  numerous  a  multitude  of  men  |Hirish.* 

‘  0r»i;  Ok  -  llltt 

*  And  the  piles  of  slain  even  to  the  third  generation 
Shall  shew  in  silence  to  the  eyes  of  men, 

Proudly  to  think  doth  mortal  not  beseem.  820 

Oj)pression,  springing,  hath  put  forth  the  blade 
Of  veiigtnince,  whence  it  reaps  a  tearful  harvest. 

Seeing  such  punishment  of  these, 

Athens  and  (ireecc  remember,  and  let  none, 

His  j)resent  lot  despising. 

Enamoured  of  ought  else,  bliss  wasteful  shed. 

J(»ve  is  the  avenger  of  presumptuous  thoughts. 

Stern  censor  Jove ; 

Him  destitute  of  wisdom  therefore. 

With  prudent  counsels  teach 

To  cease  t’  insult  the  gods  with  vaunting  rashness.*  830 
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J  T  has  been  a  long-noticed  fact,  that  scarcely  a  Sermon  is 
prearlied  or  printed,  on  any  public  occasion,  by  the  clergy 
Of  our  National  Kstablishment,  even  the  most  pious  and  evan¬ 
gelical  of  them,  whatever  may  be  its  topic  or  object,  which  does 
not  include  some  impassioned  professions  of  attachment  to  that 
hstiiblishinent,  and  bold  encomiums  upon  it  as  the  most  pure, 
^riptural,  and  apostolic  church.  Nor  is  it  an  infrequent  case, 
ihat  those  warm  assertions  are  associated  with  direct  or  implied 
censures  of  all  who  cannot  see  the  subject  in  this  light ;  that  is, 
of  all  reflecting  and  conscientious  Dissenters;  as  conceited  and 
turbulent  persons,  proudly  opposed  to  the  due  exercise  of 
Christian  obedience,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism,  and,  if  not  poli¬ 
tically  disaffected,  yet  only  allowed  to  be  *  half- Lnglish men. 
^^hile  this  has  been  a  notorious  characteristic  for  years  and 
I  p  p  2 
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generations  on  the  (»ne  side,  on  tlie  other,  the  fact  has  been  re¬ 
markably  the  reverse.  One  may  have  attended  the  Lord's  da? 
services  of  the  most  popular,  the  best  qnalitied,  the  most  labo. 
rious  and  useful  of  the  1  >issenting  ministers  of  Kngland,  for 
years  togetlier,  and  liave  heard  not  lung  from  their  pulpits  but 
the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  our  common  Christianity;  no. 
thing  hut  %vhat  might  he  consistently  preached  by  a  Venn,  a 
Scott,  or  a  Sumner ;  nothing,  in  even  transient  allusion,  upon 
the  grounds  nnd  reasons  of  separation  from  ‘  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established.*  \o  person  correctly  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  can  suppose  that  tliis  forbearance  is  attributable 
either  to  a  deficiency  of  arguments  in  favour  of  Nonconforwit)*, 
or  to  a  earelessness  about  the  cause.  We  are  fully  certain  that 
the  real  reasons  have  been,  an  all-absorbing  sense  of  theintinite 
superiority  of  those  topics  which  demand  the  highest  attention 
of  a  faithful  pastor,  ami  an  unw  illingness  to  interrupt  the  trains 
of  thoughts  and  feeling  w  hich  “  the  ministry  of  reconciliation" 
is  mainly  solicitous  to  excite.  Thus,  Dissenting  Congregaiioro 
are  very  genera llv  left  in  a  condition  of  defective  and  obscore 
knowledge  upon  their  history  and  their  distinguishing  prin. 
ciples :  and  it  has  been  scarcely  ever,  except  on  the  compara¬ 
tively  rare  occasion  of  an  Ordination  Service,  that  those  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  brought  plainly  before  them. 

IVisitions  and  aiginnents  w  hich  are  scarcely  ever  adverted  to, 
inevitably,  however,  become  neglected  and  forgotten.  Many 
persons  have  been  attracted  from  the  meeting-house  to  the 
parish-church,  because  they  knew  of  no  reason  for  preferring 
the  worship  of  the  former;  and  very  extensively  the  notion  has 
been  rciidercil  jirevalent,  that  the  real  reasons  of  the  l^rotestanl 
Dissent  consist  of  the  prejudices  of  a  narrow  education,  the  Inrr 
of  singularity,  spiritual  priile,  sourness  of  temper,  weak-minded 
obstinacy,  or  any  thing  except  a  solemn  sense  of  obligation  to 
render  a  universal  and  uncompromising  obedience  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Christ  their  Lord. 

With  a  view’  to  remedy  this  evil,  a  “  Society  for  promoting 
Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  *'  has  been  instituted  by  some  ortho¬ 
dox  Dissenters,  for  the  ]uirpose  of  republishing  old  books,  and 
issuing  new  ones  on  this  class  of  subjects.  Those  subjects  aw 
slated,  in  tlie  ‘  Elan  of  the  Society  *,  to  comprehend  the  follow* 
ing,  and  others  allied  to  them. 
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Jtiils  during  the  successive  Periods  of  Ecclesiastical  History. — The 
IVliciencies  of  the  Keforuiatiuu.— The  History  of  Christiauity  iu 
North  Aujerica.  — Establisluiicuts  of  Religion.' 

The  well  tviitteii  paiuplilet  in  our  hands,  is  the  first  of  the 
projected  monthly  series.  A  second  has  been  published,  with 
the  title,  “  Christ  the  only  Kin^  of  his  Church,”  If  the  subse* 
quent  publications  resemble  this  essay,  in  Christian  wisdom, 
good  temper,  and  the  pervading  spirit  of  piety,  tliey  will  reflect 
honour  upon  their  authors,  and  confer  solid  moral  benelits  on 
their  readers.  We  lind  here  no  party-spirit,  no  rash  overstating, 
(except  in  a  single  instanee,  which  we  shall  presently  point  out, 
auJ  which  we  believe  to  have  crept  in  througli  oversight,)  no 
arrogant  imputation  of  motives,  no  violations  of  equity  and 
charity,  no  sacrificing  of  the  end  to  the  means,  no  indiflerence 
to  the  infinite  value  of  holy  truth,  while  inculcating  a  free  and 
impartial  iiupiiry  into  its  claims  and  evidences.  The  following 
may  be  accepted  as  the  best  outline  of  the  essay  that  wc  cun 
bring  into  a  narrow  compass.— I.  On  the  Province  of  Reason 
in  reference  to  Religion. — 'The  field  of  inquiry. — Different  classes 
of  inquirers. — Ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture. — Diversity 
of  the  mode  in  wdiich  the  Bible  communicates  truth. — Conduct 
and  effect  of  controversies.  II.  Consequences  of  attempting  to 
substitute  the  Authority  of  Man  for  the  Authority  of  God. — 
Character  and  history  of  Heathenism,  and  of  Pojx?ry. — Refusal 
of  tlic  Freedom  of  Inquiry,  the  foundation  principle  of  the 
UoQUsh  Church.  III.  Practical  Tendencies  of  Free  In¬ 
quiry. — Distinguished  from  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  scepti¬ 
cism;  producing  Humility,  confirmation  in  Faith,  the  spirit  of 
DcTotion,  the  judicious  conduct  of  Fhlucation.  IV.  The  Ex¬ 
tensive  Benefits  which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Human 
Race,  and  the  numerous  Evils  which  have  been  checked  or 
prevented,  by  the  Spirit  of  Holy  Freedom  in  Religious  Inquiry. — 
Causes,  progress,  character,  and  effects  of  the  Protestant  Re¬ 
formation;  and  of  the  English  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity. 
—Effects  on  Civil  Liberty,  on  the  Diffusion  of  Religion,  on 
Biblical  Literature,  on  general  Benevolence  and  Missions  to 
the  Heathen. 

The  candour,  good  sense,  and  serious  piety  with  whicli  these 
topics  arc  treated,  have  afforded  us  much  gratification ;  and  de- 
inand  our  cordial  recommendation  of  this  little  w’ork  to  the 
tliinking  public,  and  especially  to  those  young  persons  whose 
hearts  are  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance  of  genuine  re¬ 
ligion,  in  its  scriptural  entirencss,  and  who  desire  to  obey  the 
inspired  precept  of  “  adding  to  their  faith  virtue  {afsrh,  forti¬ 
tude,  strength  of  mind),  and  to  virtue  knowledge.”  i  Pet.  i.  5. 
If  the  essay  were  not  so  cheap  as  to  be  accessible  to  almost  the 
poorest,  we  should  select  several  excellent  passages;  but  a 
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slnglo  extract  must  ?nnire.  It  relates  to  tbc  character  of  0^  | 
persecuted  Puritans  in  tlic  days  of  Klizabeth  and  James  I.  j 

*  — The  evils  they  cheeked  were  great  and  numerouR,  and  the  blf»u  J 
iiigs  they  secured  far  mankind,  uf  inexpressible  value.  Hut  the  R^. 
ligiuus  Liberty  fiir  which  they  contended,  was  still  more  important* 
and  the  enduring  tirinness  ana  holy  heroism  with  which  they  resisted 
the  attempted  encroachnicnts  of  jxiwer  U(K)u  the  rights  of  conscience, 
des4*rve  to  bt‘  cominemomted  in  the  most  grateful  expressions  of  i 
richly  benetited  |H)sterity.  Some  of  their  peculiarities  have  been  held 
up  to  derision ;  and  they  have  In'cn  sometimes  represented  as  contu¬ 
macious,  punctilious,  and  Ixiastful.  Hut,  with  tneir  singularities  of 
whatever  kind,  as  exhibited  by  particular  persons  or  in  particnlir 
places,  W’e  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  They  may  be  applauded  (c 
condemned,  according  to  the  prepossessions  of  individuals  or  parties 
The  miestion  to  be  determined,  in  relation  to  our  subject  is,  Whether 
they  did  not  confer  an  essential  benefit  uj)on  the  world,  by  oontendiujj 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry  f 
They  fought  not  for  places,  but  for  principles.  They  rejected  the 
eniofuinents  and  honours  which  sycophancy  might  have  retained,  or 
ambition  acquired ;  for  the  sake  of  that  Purity  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice  which  they  were  determined  to  promote,  at  the  hazard  even 
of  their  lives.  If  it  will  lie  well  and  wise  to  admit  an  authority  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  apostles  disclaimed,  to  displace  Christ  from 
his  rightful  throne  of  dominion  in  the  heart,  implicitly  to  adopt  nte<( 
and  ct'remonics  of  human  device  in  snperaddition  to  the  apixuntnieiiti 
of  the  Supreme  Legislator,  to  “  save  life  rather  than  to  **  lose  it**  fif 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  then  were  these  men  fotds  and  enthusiasts, 
herm's  for  straws,  and  martyrs  to  a  whim.  Hut,  if  it  be  incumbent  on 
the  followers  of  Jesus  to  imitate  his  example,  if  it  be  treason  agiunit 
him  to  imj)eaeh  the  jierfection  of  his  laws  and  deny  the  suprenuicyof 
his  rule,  if  Christianity  be  from  heaven,  and  if  the  preser\’ation  iu 
purity,  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  world  and  the  jK*rversion.s  of  hu¬ 
man  rea.son,  Ik'  u'orth  a  struggle  ;  then  were  they  eminently  wise  and 
holy  notwithstanding  a  thaus;ind  imperfections,  and  will  risetofiuwf 
as  antichristianism  sinks  to  ruin.’  p.  34. 

Well  vritten  and  hand.soinrly  printed  as  this  pamphlet  is,  we 
have  found  some  oversights  winch  ought  not  to  have  been  per¬ 
mitted.  The  sense  is  sometimes  seriously  obscured  by  faulty 
punctuation.  It  is  said  that,  in  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  settled  by  the  Acts  of  Elizalx^th,  ‘  the  grossest 
‘  superstitions  of  Pop(‘rv  were  revived.*  (p.  3(5).  Surely  this  is 
extravagant  and  untrue  ;  it  is  unworthy  of  the  Christian  temper 
ami  general  correctness  and  good  feeling  of  the  Author ;  aim  it 
is  doing  a  real  injury  to  Ids  cause.  Jnsisfance  is  a  word  of  spu¬ 
rious  coinage  ;  if  our  language  wanted  it,  which  it  does  not,  the 
termination  should  be  iu  enev.  Sainted  is  an  affected  and  ra- 
inantic  participle,  sanctioned,  we  suspect,  by  no  .sufficient  autho¬ 
rity,  and  unfit  for  manly  com|>osition.  Controrertiafist  is  uu- 
)uopcily  used  for  cofd  rarer  fist.  Wc  find  also  some  errors  in 
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ubvious  inalters  of  orthot^raphy :  extemporary  for  contemporary^ 
(hart  for  desert,  eulogise  for  euU^iue,  valliee  for  ratleys,  incon^ 
trstiHe  for  incontestable,  Melancthon  for  Melanrhthon,  J.et 
uot  these  be  deemed  little  matters:*  they  nre  rcnily  not  such. 
Hsch  of  them  involves  some  principle  of  error  which,  if  followed 
uul,  would  destroy  grammatical  propriety  :  and  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  re(iuircm(*nt,  that  a  good  writer  should  observe  universal 
.iccuracy.  , 


Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Family  Cabinet  Atlas/  constructed  upon  an  original 
aiintHinceJ  for  I’uhlication  in  Monthly  Parts,  not  to  exceed 
It  will  furnish  all  the  information  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
(Irnml  Atlases,  in  a  a  clear  and  accurate  manner;  embrace  immy 
new  fratures  of  great  utility  ;  and  form,  when  complete,  a  volume  of 
tie  wmc'size  as  The  Family  Library,”  **  The  Cabinet  Cyclojiedia,” 
ad  the  **  The  Family  (Classical  Library.” 

On  the  lat  of  April  will  be  published,  and  continued  Monthly,  price 
U,  The  (’hristian  Inquirer.  The  object  of  the  Work  is  to  promote 
full  and  free  inquiry  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Divine  Revelation, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  being  assumed  as  the  only  standard  of  Ap|)i»id. 

In  the  press,  Conversations  for  the  Young,  on  Subjects  tending  to 
llluitrute  the  Nature  of  Religion,  and  the  Tnith,  History,  Doctrines, 
iai  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson, 
Author  <»f  “  Theological  Institutes,”  &c. 

The  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  has  in  the  Press,  the  First  Volume  of  a  Treatise  on  Optics, 
omtaining  the  Theory  of  Impolarized  Light. 

In  the  Press,  a  New  Edition  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Noel's 
Sirmons;  in  two  Volumes,  12mo. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  nearly  completed  a  Work  on  ^  the 'Causes  which 
Uve  iiifluenciHl  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England. 

9 

Mr.  Curtis,  Surgeon  Aurist  to  His  Majesty,  has  just  published  a 
Clinical  Report  of  the  Royal  Dispensary,  for  Disea.'^es  of  the  iCor, 
tTtm  IRlb  1830,  containing  an  Account  of  the  number  <if  Patients 
Admitted,  (’ured,  and  Relieved ;  illustrated  with  .Ca.ses,  and  Practical 
Urmarks  relative  to  the  various  Affections  of  the  Ear. 

In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  Volume  ]2ino., 
Twelve  Sermons,  Brief  and  Explanatory'.  By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Apple- 
)tfd,  B.A.  late  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  in  one  Volume  8vo.,  Letters  on  the 
Physical  History  of  the  Earth;  addressed  to  Professor  Blumcnbach. 
By  the  late  J.  A.  Luc,  F.R.S.  Professor  (»f  Philosophy  and  Geology# 
^  Bottingen  ;  translated  from  the  French.  To  the  Letters  will .  be 
an  Introduction,  containing  a  Vindication  of  tlie  AutW's 
to  Original  V’’iews  in  regard  to  sf>mc  Fundametit^  Pcibits  in 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  de  lu  File,  A.M.  *! 
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In  the  Press,  ami  shortly  will  Ihj  published,  Ftnir  Discourses:  On 
the  Extent  of  the  Sacritice  of  (Christ ;  On  tlie  Nature  of  that  Paitjj 
which  secures  the  IlleHsinj;  of  Redemption  ;  On  Christian  Assurance* 
and  On  the  Sealing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  William  Hull. 

A  Statement  of  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  the  Course  of  Stiuly  in 
the  Class  of  Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  in  the 
University  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hoppus,  A.M.,  will  be 
published  in  April. 


Art.  XIL  WORKS  llEC 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mftnoir  of  llie  Life  aiul  Public  Services 
of  llie  late  Sir  'llioinns  Staniforil  llatlles, 
F.R.S.  {>articularly  in  the  Government  of 
.lava  ami  HeiiC(M)lcn;  with  Details  of  the 
C»mnnerce  aiul  Kesi)urces  of  the  Kastern 
Archijvla^o.  lly  his  Willow.  With  a 
Portrait,  Majv  ami  Plates,  tto.  'il.  \2s.6<l. 

IJnIe  Jane.  A  Memoir  of  Jane  K. 

J.  Taylor,  who  died  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  her  age.  Py  T.  Ix’wis,  of  Llington. 
{ui.  or  in  eloth  Is. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  W  augh, 
D.l).  With  Selections  from  his  Kpislolary 
Corres|Kmilenee,  l*ulnit  Recollections,  &c. 

Hy  the  Rev.  James  Hay,  M.A.,  ami  the 
Rev.  Henry  Relfntge,  L).D.  8vo.  It4. 

Miscr.i.i.ANEoi;s. 

'l*he  Present  Condition  ami  Prospects  of 
the  (.trivk  or  Oriental  Church  ;  with  some 
Ix'tters  written  fr*»m  the  Ci»nvent  of  the 
Strophades.  Py  the  Rev.  George  Wad- 
dington.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge;  author  of  “  A  Visit  to  Greece,’* 
&c.  Post  Hvo.  (is. 

PiTtha’s  Journal.  C’oinprising  a  variety 
of  interesting  Information  for  Young  Per- 
stins.  Arranged  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year.  3  Vol.  small  Hvo.  10s.  (hi.  hf.-bd. 

POLITICAU 

On  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  exhilating  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Fxx'lcsiastical  Taxation.  Py  George  Co¬ 
ventry,  author  of  an  Enquiry  relative  to 
Junius. 

On  Financial  Reform.  Py  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  Part.  Crown  Hvo.  9s.  ful, 

PHll4)LOGY. 

Synopsis  of  French  Grammar,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  Mcrlel’s  French  Grammar.  Py 
P.  F.  Merlet,  Teacher  of  the  French  Lan¬ 
guage  at  the  Vniversity  of  London. 


ENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Tit  EULOGY. 

'I'he  Argument  derived  from  Miredn. 
in  support  of  the  Divine  origin  of  ChrUt. 
iunity,  illustrated ;  being  the  substancr  of 
a  L«*cturo  deliverixl  to  the  Members  of  the 
F'xeter  Tradesmen  and  Meehanics’  loati. 
tution,  on  the  evening  of  February  the 
Kith,  1H30.  Py  George  Payne,  LLDl, 
resident  ami  Theological  Tutor  of  the 
Western  Academy.  Is. 

S<'rmons  preach etl  in  St.  James’s  Cbapri 
Ryde.  Py  the  Rev.  Thotnas  (iriflith,  .\.B. 
late  Minister  of  that  ChajH*!.  Hvo.  lit 

Reasons  for  Secession  from  the  Cbarrh 
of  Flnglaml.  Py  the  late  Wro.  Rim, 
Minister  at  the  Chn^M*!,  Wooilbrid^ 
merly  V^iear  of  DelHMiham,  Sufflnl-.  sad 
Chaplain  to  the  late  Duchess  Dowager  d 
Cliandos.  Hvo.  Is,  (3d. 

Practical  Sermons  on  the  E^nstlestotk 
Seven  Churches  the  Millennium,  and  iW 
Church  Triumphant,  and  on  the  CXlXtii 
Psalm.  Py  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  ALlart, 
1^1. Vicar  of  the  Holy  Trinilv  Charch, 
Kingston-upon-HuIl.  With  Pr<’ratoryR^ 
marks  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickerrtelk 
IVIinister  of  Sir  George  Wheler’s  Chi* 
pel.  Hvo.  lOs. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Pools  of  Mo* 
ses  argued  from  umlesigned  Coincide** 
to  be  found  in  them,  wlien  compared  in  ihir 
several  }>arts.  Py  the  Rev.  1.  J. 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  CainbrUgt 
Small  Hvo.  hs.  (hi. 

Alsov  by  the  same  Author,  The  VenotJ 
of  the  Go.sjk’Is  and  Acts.  Post  Hvo. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  the  Morea.  By  Wlliini  Mv- 
tin  I..cake,  F.R.S.  Autbo-  of  ** 
jH)graphy  of  Athens,”  **  A  * 
Asia  Elinor.”  With  a  nwat  accuril* 
and  Plates.  S  \'ol.  Hvo.  21,  hi. 


